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The most eminent critic and scholar of our times has, in 
treating of the author's writings upon the subject of Ancient 
Eloquence, and especially upon the Greek Orators, conferred 
upon him an honour to which he certainly cannot feel that 
he is entitled, but for which he must ever be grateful, when 
describing him as "certainement parmi les Modemes le Meil- 
leur Interprete de Demosthene.'^ — ^M. ViUemain* JoumcU deg 
Savants^ 1855. 



DISSERTATION. 



It is impossible for any but the most careless observer 
to ayoid remarking the great differences which dis- 
fangoish the Oratory of ancient from that of modem 
times. The immeasurable superiority of the former is 
&r from being the only or even the principal of these 
'f diyersities : that proceeds in part from tiie greater 
power of the languages (especially the Greek), the 
uBirument wielded by the fireat masters of diction ; 
and in so &!> the superiority must remain for eve^ 
undiminished by any efforts on the part of modem 
rhetoricians, although extreme care applied to spoken 
composition may reduce the other adyantages of the 
ancients within a very narrow compass, and give scope 
to certain adyantages, not imimportant, which are 
pofisesaed by the modems. But were are other dif- 
lerences yet more broad between the two kinds of 
Oratory, and these require to be more minutely 
examined* 

Poblic speaking among the anciento bore a mora 
anportant share in the conduct of affairs, and filled a 
lai^r space in the eye of the people, than it does now,, 
crmdeed eyer can again. Another engine hea been 
iayeated for working upon the popular mind, whether- 
to instruct, to persuade, or to please— an engine, too,, 
of which the powers are not limited in time or in space. 
The people are now addressed through the Press ; and 
^ persons whateyer, as well as tibose whom the bounds 
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of a public assembly can contain, are thus brought in 
contact with the teacher, the statesman, and the pane- 

fyrist. The orator of old was the Parliamentary de- 
ater, the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, 
the newspaper, the published sermon, the pamphlet, 
the volume, all in one. When he was to speak, all 
Greece flocked to Athens ;* and his address was the 
object of anxious expectation for months before, and 
the subject of warm comment for months after the 
grand display of his powers. It is true that he some- 
times committed; his discourses to paper afterwards; 
but so rarely did this happen, that we have only pre- 
served to us the published speeches of three or four 
Greek and one Latin orator ; but those few which were 
thus written out could hardly, in the times of manu- 
script distribution, be said to be published at all ; while 
of anything like the addresses now so frequent upon 
every occasion of importance, in the form of pamph- 
lets, or other ephemeral productions, any work treatmg 
of the topics oi the day, or any attempt by writing 
to influence the public mind for temporary purposes, 
it does not ajjpear that there ever were examples in 
ancient times, if we except the speech of Archidamus, 
and that to Philip, both written by Isocrates. Indeed, 
the necessarily confined circulation of manuscript com- 
positions, must have rendered it altogether hopeless 
to produce any immediate effect on the community by 
such means. Nor is it enough to say that the rostrum 
of old monopolized in itself all the functions of the 
press, the senate, the school, and the pulpit, in our 
days. It was a rival to the stage also. The people, 
fond as they were of theatrical exhibitions, from hav- 
ing no other intellectual entertainment, were really as 
much interested in oratorical displays, as sources of 
recreation. They regarded them, not merely with 
the interest of citizens hearing state affaurs discussed 

* Cicero, Bratos, tub fine. 
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in which they took a deep concern, and on which 
they were called to give an opinion ; but as auditors 
and spectators at a dramatic performance, bj which 
they were to be moved and pleased, and on which 
they were to exercise theb critical faculties, refined 
by experience, and sharpened by the frequent con- 
templation of the purest models. 

That the orators of Greece and Rome regarded theb 
art as one of eminent display, considered it their pro- 
vince to please as well as to move their audience, and 
addressed the assembly, not only as hearers who were 
to be convinced or persuaded, but as critics also who 
were to judge of rhetorical merit, is clear from num- 
berless considerations, some of which must here be ad- 
verted to, in order to show that Ancient Oratory held 
a place among the Fine Arts properly so callea, and 
was, like them, an appeal to the taste, ending in the 
mere pleasure of contemplation, as well as an appeal 
to the reason or the passions, leading to practical 
consequences, and having action for its result. An 
attention to this subject will explain many things in 
the structure of ancient orations, which would other- 
wise be with difficulty apprehended. 

Of the circumstances to which we have adverted as 

J roving the position in question, some belong to the 
ead OT internal, others to that of external evidence— 
the former being discoverable by inspection of the com- 
positions themselves, the latter resting upon historical 
evidence of facts. 

I. — 1. The first of the things belonging to the former 
class which strikes an attentive student of the ancient 
orators, is the exquisite finish and perfect polish of their 
compodtions. It really seems as if the fit word were 
always found in the appropriate place ; as if, though 
every topic may not always be the best possible for the 
orator's purpose, yet everything which he intended to 
say was said in the best possible manner, and so that 
no further consideration could ever improve it ** Quad 
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ita para erat, ut nihil liqoidias ; ita libere flaebat, «t 
Busquam adhaBresceret: nullmn, nisi looo positmn^ et tan- 
quam in Termiculato emblemate, ut ait Lucilius,* ^rae- 
tum rerbnm yideres. Kec yero ullum aut durum, aut 
msol^is, aut humile, aut longius ductom ;t ac non i»ro- 
pria yerba rerum, s^d pleraque translata; sic tamen, 
ut ea non irruisse in alienum locum, sed immigrasse in 
suum die^res. Nee y^o hsec soluta, nee diffluentia, sed 
adstrieta numeris, non aperte, nee eodem modo semper, 
sed yarie dissin^ulanterque conelufflis/'l 

But it is also eyident, that the exquisite stractore 
of the sentaices, the balanced period, me apt and per* 
feet antithesis, the neat and epigrammatie turn, the 
finished collocation, all indicate an extreme elaboration, 
and could hardly haye been the suggestion of the mo- 
ment, because the choice of the earner expressions is 
often regulated by tiiose which occur subsequentiy. This 
fineness of composition must, howeyer, be admitted 
not to be a perfectly decisiye proof of extreme prepara- 
tion beforehand ; both because we can hardly amgu mj 
linuts to the effects of great practice in giymg a power 
of extemporary composition, — witness the facUity of 
rhyming off-hand acquired by the Italian impravi^ 
saJtori, — ^and also because we cannot be certain that 
the spoken speech was exactly the same with the one 
which we now read — " Orationem habuit luculentam, 
quam postea scriptam edidit " — says Sallust of Cicero's 
first Gatilinarian, as if insinuating that he spoke one 
speech and wrote another ;^— a thing which the readers 
of modern debates, who happen also to haye been the 
hearers of the same, can well comprehend. Indeed, a 

* Cioero here sefets to two veraeB of Ludlias, tiie dicdon of which it 
nmarkable, — 

Quam lepide lezeis compoats! nt teesenilsB onmes 
Arte pa^vimento, atque emblemate vermiculato ; 

jfl p dipg to the andeiit Mosaic 
t As Fe say, fitr-fetched. 
X CioerOi Brutusi c. 79. 
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piBsaee in one c£ Cicero's Episdes, shows that he was 
K^ crapulous « to Ae accuracy wiA which his 
pnbhshed corresponded with his spoken orations. For 
he gives as the only reasons why he could not accede 
to Tnbero's request (to haye something inserted in his 
^eech Pro Ltgario) that it was aljready published, 
and that he had no mind to defend Tubero's conduct.* 
L — 2. The exquisite %ures with which the ancient 
speeches are interspersed, and the highly skilful dispo- 
sftion of their materials, do not perhaps furnish more 
decisive proofe than the diction. Bat die exemplary 
temperance with which topics are used, and the 
oonciseness with whidi ideas of the most important 
kind are expressed, and images portrayed, certainly 
can hardly be the effect of any experience or practical 
skilL Tne emptiness and prolixity of improvisatorit 
and <4ifaer extemporary composers, show that this 
&eulty of condensation is not so easily acquired as 
that dT good axid even accurate composition. It mu3t» 
howev^, be confessed, that the distm^uishing charao- 
ienatio of ancient composition, spoken as well as 
written, seems to iudicate some change having been 
made in the spoken discourse, when it was reduced to 
writing sabsequ^itly to delivery. For with all tiio 
quickness natural to an Attic audience, and all that 
exp^iness which a Soman assembly may be supposed 
to hai^ acquired from the habit of attentively hearing 
the finest compositions, it seems difficult to understaaa 
how the great passages, delivered in as few words as if 
attaining the utmost possible conciseness, were the 
object aaetj in the author's view, could make their 
due inqmsBion upon auditors, wko, hearing them for 
the first time j and having no notice of the idea or the 
image, tiU it was at a stroke, as it were, presented to 
Iheir minds, could have time allowed for apprehending 
it, or at legist foar tasting its beauty, or feebng its foroe* 

t ijpfp, ad AUiaan, xui S* 
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The orator often feels that he could add strength to 
his composition by giving it the concentration of 
compression, but that if he suddenly presented his ideas 
to his audience, he would be in the middle of another 
sentence, or even another topic, before the blow, so 
rapidly struck, had produced its full impression, and 
the mind of the hearer would be in the state of 
confusion in which a bell throws the ear, when struck 
so rapidly as to make its successive vibrations interfere 
with one another. He feels that were he writing for 
the eye, for such dehberate perusal as enables the 
reader to pause and dwell upon each successive period 
until it has told, and even to recur in case of imperfect 
apprehension, he would prefer another and a more 
concise annunciation of his ideas ; but he must needs 
sacrifice this advantage to make his due impression. 
Nothing can be more natural, therefore, than that, on 
reconsidering the subject, and giving his discourse in 
writing, he should ' omit some tldngs which are 
unnecessary to the reader, who has the words ocvUs 
sub^'ecta fdelibus. Accordingly, when we recollect in 
how few words some of the most renowned passages in 
ancient oratory are couched, as for instance, the wQwtp 
vi^oQ itself, it seems very reasonable to suppose that 
some words have occasionally been omitted by the 
writer, which the speaker had used ; just as mathe- 
maticians are known to leave out intermediate steps 
of their synthetical demonstrations, which, in their 
analytical investigations, were all gone through by 
them originally. 

I. — 3. But another peculiarity in the ancient rhetoric 
is quite decisive upon the question, both proving how 
much the productions of the orators were the result of 
great labour, and showing how much their delivery w^ 
regarded as a dramatic display, or at least an exhibition 
in which the audience was to be pleased, independently 
of the business intended to be promoted. Passages are 
very frequently to be found in one oration, sometimes 
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word for word the same Vith those contained in another 
bj the same speaker, sometimes varying in certain 
particnlarSy and apparently varying because subsequent 
reflection, perhaps aided by the criticisms of others, or 
by the effects olfsenred to be produced on the audience, 
bad suggested the change, as an improvement upon 
the earher composition. If we only consider how Uttle 
it is in the natural course of things, that a person 
addressing perhaps a different audience, nay, still more, 
the same audience, but certainly upon a different 
business, should use the very same topics, even the 
same figures of speech, in the same or nearly the same 
words, and how likely these must always be, in the 
active affairs of life, to be inapplicable in one case, 
precisely because they were applicable in another and 
a different case, we shall at once perceive that the old 
orators had other objects in view than the mere 
furtherance of the matter actually in hand, and that 
those passages were re{>eated, rather because they had 
been found successful in striking and delighting the 
audience when first- pronounced, and were therefore 
likely to please in the repetition, than because they 
conduced materially to carry conviction to their minds, 
and gain their concurrence to a }jt*actical proposition. 
For, certainly, if a person is to be convinced that a 
certain measure is expedient or necessary, and if the 
matter addressed to his mind with this view is precisely 
the topic, illustrated by the metaphors, and in the words, 
which he distinctly recollects to have been formerly 
employed for the purpose of making him absent to a 
wholly different proposition, and support a measure of 
another kind entirely, nothing can be more likely than 
that he should at once say, " Why, surely I have heard 
aU this before ; you told me the same tning last year, 
on such a question, — ^you cannot be in earnest— you 
are playing upon me, or playing with the subject." 
Such would be the effect of the repetition, upon an 
audience who were met merely to transact real business, 
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to oonsider on tbe meritB of the ease brought before it, 
and to act, that is, dedde, after mature deliberation and 
making izp its mind, upon convictioai. 

Acoordmgly, nothing could prove more fatal to the 
speaker's object than any such attempt in our 
assembUes ; it irould be at once confessing that he had 
some other oligect in yiew than to convince his hearers, 
and some other business to which he sacrificed the 
concern in hand. But far otherwise is it, if we 
suppose that the orator has, a twdfbld object, and that 
the audience is collected for another purpose, as well as 
that of being convinced, — that he desires to gratify, to 
please, as well as to persuade, and that they are come 
to enjoy a critical repast, as well as to " expatiate and 
discourse their state affairs.'' In tins case, the repetition 
would heighten the zest at each time ; as they who love 
music, or take pleasure in dramatic representations, are 
never so much gratified with the first enjoyment of any 
fine melody or splendid piece of acting, as with* its 
subsequent exhibition. A nearer view oi the pracidoe 
referrwi to, will set this in a sufliciently clear Ught ; 
and will show, that these repetitions are not at all 
confined to trivial passages, which might be forgotten 
after having been once heard, but on the contrary, are 
chiefly to he found in the finer, the more striking, and 
therefore the more noted passastes, — ^passasces which 
must have been familiar to ever^hW. !^ dose 
examination of the Greek Orations is also highly 
instructive and curious ; for we are thus, as it were, let 
into the secret of their composition, almost as if the 
rough draught had been preserved. We don't, perhaps, 
see the origmal sketch of the picture, as in examining 
the designs of some of the ^eat Masters whose worl^ 
are preserved in their various stages ; but we see the 
discourse from a state with which the orator had, after 
much labour, at first rested satisfied, and which, but for 
his exquisite skill, and the fastidiousness which always 
accompanies genius in judging its own productions, 
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mold liave remained, and been deemed perfect, by 
after ages ; and we can trace the progress of the wort 
from that to its present finished and absolute form, as 
we can some of tiie compositions of Pope, from the MS. 
preserved in the British Museum, and those of Milton, 
from the MS., far more valuable, in the Library of 
Trimly CoUege, Cambridge. ^ 

The repetitions are nowhere to be found so frequent 
as in the Fourth Philippic, which for this reason has 
been termed by commentators and critics, the Peroration 
of the Nine Orations against Philip. Not having, it 
should seem, considered this subject very attentively, 
or been aware that numerous repetitions are also to oe 
found in the rest of the lesser orations, they seem to 
have thought that this notion of a peroration sufficiently 
es^lained the whole matter. But in truth the Fourm 
Pmlippic is almost entirely a repetition^ and chiefly 
from one of the preceding ones, perhaps the most 
magnificent of the minor works, that upon the affaurs of 
the Chersonese, sometimes called the Eighth PhilipjHc. 
If wLoIe passages were to be found in both without any 
variation, ^t nught be supposed that transcribers had 
by mistake copied them ; or if nearly the whole oS one 
oration were composed of passages the very same with 
those which occurred in another, we might suppose 
that oration to be spurious ; although even then it 
might be observed, that the learned monks who 
beguiled their soUtude in the middle ages by fabricating 
ancient works, always displayed their skill in original 
compoffltion, imitating no doubt the manner of their 
models, but never resting.satisfied with the unambitious 
task of culling out passages and working them into a 
cento. But in the Fourth Philippic, there are variations 
and additions which clearly show that the orator 
«ometimes improved upon the first thought, sometimes 
adapted the original sentence to the new occasion ; and 
ve can often trace the steps of the process, and perceive 
the precise reasons which guided it. At the same time. 
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it appears that some sentences are retained 'in the self- 
same state in which they originally were ; and this 
shows that he had at first bestowed so much pains as 
to bring these to a perfection which satisfied his severe 
taste, and that, when the same ideas were again to be 
expressed, he regarded his former selection of words 
as preferable to any other which he could make. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that, in these respects, no 
. difference can be traced between the finest passages and 
those of inferior importance ; in both kinds we observe 
that sometimes there are variations and improvements, 
sometimes an exact repetition ; and this plamly demon- 
strates that all the portions of the work were elaborated 
with extreme art, no part being carelessly prepared and 
flung in as a kind of cement to fill up the mterstices 
between less splendid passages. In this, as in so many 
other particulars, how different is the texture of modern 
discourse ! Even one of the greatest, in some respects 
certainly the very greatest orator of recent times, Lord 
Chatham, used frequently, especially in his latter days, 
to speak in a careless manner and m an under tone of 
voice, for a quarter of an hour or more at a time, as if 
he did not solicit any attention from his audience, and 
then to break out into one of those brilliant passages 
which have immortaUzed his name. 

One of the most remarkable parts of the Fourth 
Phihppic, is that highly wrought description of Philip's 
implacable hatred to Athens, of the reasons upon which 
that hatred was grounded, and of his poUcy in over- 
running Thrace ; and this passage is to be found also 
in the Oration upon the Chersonese delivered the year 
before ; but it seems to have been, during the interval, 
adapted to the circumstances in which the Fourth 
Philippic was delivered, and to have been somewhat 
more highly finished. The orator begins by saying in 
the same words, that the Athenians must first of all 
dismiss from their minds any doubt of Philip having 
broken the peace, and of his now waging open war 
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against them. In the Chersonese Oration, when stating 
tms, he calls upon tiiem to give over their mutim 
'wranglings and recriminations, which is omitted in tl^e 
Fonrm Philippic. He then proceeds in the same 
words in botn orations, Kai Kaxovovg fiiv Itm kcX 
i'xPpOQ SXy rg TroAc£, Koi tcJi Trig Tr6\ewc iSaitBi, — 
*' he is the deadly enemy (Hterallj evil-disposea and 
hostile) of the whole city, and of the very ground 
it stands on ;" and then he bursts forth with irpotrOtitra) 
Si, — but in the two orations, this introduces perfectly 
different matters, and the difference is very remarkable. 
In the Chersonese, Philip is " the enemy of every 
creature within the city, and of those too who most 
flatter themselves that they enjoy his smiles. Do they 
deny it? Let them look at (the fate of) those 
Olynthians, Lasthenes, and Euthycrates, who, to all 
appearance, were his familiar favourites, and no sooner 
betrayed their country into his hands, than they per- 
ished by the most miserable of deaths."* But in the 
Fourth rhilippic, he adds, after the words irpocrOvicra; Si, 
that Philip is the implacable enemy, not of all the 
men within the city's walls, but of the gods in the city; 
and^ by a striking and bold apostrophe, invokes their 
yengeance upon his head, " koI roXg h ry ir6\H &tdig^ 
— oiircp ain-bv l?oAI<T€£av."t — " He is the enemy of the 
gods themselves who guard us, — ^may they utterly 
destroy him I" The reason of this remarkable varia- 
tion is plainly to be perceived. Possibly he might 
think the allusion to tiie fate and the conduct of the 
Olynthian chiefs not so appropriate when, after the 
lapse of another year, these things could not be so 
fresh in tiie recollection of his hearers ; but this is by 

* U»$^nem 7^ nai vis l» rjf *i>.u «*«#«» M^uitms, nmi T»7t /uiXstr 

r^Ml^mv, ifAtrtn »«U«rr «r#X*X««'#». — Oratore\ GrcBci, ed. Beiske, 
ToL i, p. 99. 
f Ibid, voL L, p. 184. 
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no means so probable a supposition as that, upon 
r^lectioUy he had perceiyed the anticlimax which, it 
must be confessed, mars the beauty of the parage as 
given formerly in ibe Chersonese Oration ; wWe, 
after describing Phihp as the deadly enemy of the yery 
'ground the city stan<k on, he adds, that he is also the 
enemy of all its inhabitants — a far more miticcated and 
ordinLy spedes of hostility. True genius. i^y be for 
a moment at fault ; but its characteristic is to deriye 
firom failure itself the occasion of new success, and to 
turn temporary defeat into lasting triumph. Hayin? 
made Philip the enemy of the ground itself on which 
Athens was built, he sought about for some stronger 
description stiU of lus impkcable hatred, nor could find 
it on earth. He therefore must make the Macedonian's 
enmity war with heayen itself, and from hence he 
brought out the magnificent apostrophe, which, after 
the topic it arose out of had thus been wrought up so 
high, became as natural and easy as it was imposing 
and grand. After this, the anticlunax would haye been 
of course fer greater than eyer, of introducing the 
allusion to the hostility against the inhabitants, and he 
was compeled, therefore, to sacrifice the fine allusion 
to Olynthus. Let us here, in passing, remark how 
^oundless the notion is of those critics who haye 
described Demosthenes as neyer indulging in figures.* 
ISo passage can be more figuratiye than the one we 
haye been contemplating ; nor do tropes of a bolder 
caste occur in any prose composition, we might add, or 
m any poetry, than the description of a man's enmity 
reaching at onee to the sou and to the gods — " a sow 
uaqae ad eodumi^ 

The orator goes on, in both orations, in the same 
words, to affirm that the goyemment or constitution of 
Athens is the great object of Ilnlip's hatred, and, as 

* Of tMs nmnber assorodly was not Cicero ; and yet the Roman oratom 
■who affected Attic taste, appear to have deemed plainness, dryness, th* 
ibumfe c2k;e»di^«ni(ff, a characteristic of it* 
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he says, jusdy. For this he gives tw& reasoia in the 
Fhilippifi ; — first, because Philip jfeek those conflicting^ 
imterests and mutual injuries whick mnst needs make 
them enemies of each other; and next, because he 
knows that Athais must always be the tetage of any 
state which he wishes to subdue, and must eyer resist 
him herself, as long as her democratic government 
^idores. Both these reasoos are repetitions, almost in 
the same words, from former orations ; tiie one is taken 
firom the Second Philippic, delivered three years before, 
and the other, from the Chersonese Oration. The 
only material change in the former, is the traospositicm 
of me words ^t,alojg and aattiaXiogy apparently in order 
to obviate the bald effects of the same vowels coming 
together, as they did in the Second Philippic, iravra 
r oXXa aa^oXwc iclicnjrat. Perhaps he also preferred 
to round the period with ev McuceSovtt^, rather than to 
end more abruptly with ockoc. The sense is not varied 
here any more thau it is by tiie substitution of ftydraL 
for vofjuZu in the Fourth Philippic, a substitution 
which the orator makes, although the same word 
itY^irai had ended the clause but one before. The 
passage takein from the former Philippic is tacked on^> 
as it were, to the one taken from the Chersonese 
Oration, by the insertion of a few words irpoc 8c 

TOVTOig TOfTOVTOig OVtTtV. 

The changes made in the Chersonese passages are* 
remarkable, because we can easily perceive the reasons 
that led to them, both as regards the sense and the 
sound. *E(TT£ yap vfiMtg ovie avrol ^Xcoveicriicrat xai 
KaT€UT\eiv apXTjv €w ttc^vkotccj aXX' srepov XaSecv 
K(i>Xv(ra£, fcal exovr a^sXladai Seivoi (in the Fourth. 
Philippic, Kot Tov i\ovT at^eXiaOai) kclL SXwg Ivo-^ 
"XKiifrai rote o^pxuv (ioyXofilvoig, koX Travrag avQpwwovgi 
<If iXevdeptav lSa0eXl<rdai troifji/oi, (in the Fourth 
Philippic, e^eXitrdai Seivot). He evidentiy now con- 
sidered Ssivol the more powerful word, and fitter to 
close the period, and he avoided repeating it ; he also< 
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preferred c&XI<r0ai to a compound of the atj^eXiaOaiy 
which double compound he had used before ; and 
besides gaining the advantage of concluding with deivot, 
he avoided the hiatus occasioned by the ai and £ 
immediately foUowing ea^h other. Perhaps we may 
from hence conclude (and other instances wiU after- 
wards be pointed out) that sometimes when he allows 
the same words, or words of the same root, to recur at 
a very short interval, it is not because he deliberately 
approves such repetitions, but because he may not 
have given the diction its last polish. Thus, in the 
same passase of the Chersonese, a Uttle farther on, we 
have KaraLv&K^rai twice in one period, where the 
repetition is figurative, or at least intensive, and meant 
to mcrease the force of the expression; and immediately 
after, the same word is employed a third time, but 
with another added, l^acga, where icaracncevd^erai 
really seems superfluous. Thus, too, in the beautiful 
description of public and private life, in the peroration 
of the Fourth Philippic, airpayfiova is twice used. 
But in many instances the repetition is intensive, both 
where the whole word is repeated, and where the root 
only is taken; as in the Chersonese Oration, race 
Kartiyoptaig ag AiOTraiOovg Karriyopovm ; in the Ora- 
tion against Aristocrates, where ne speaks of persons 
KtvSvvovQ KivSvvevtravTag ; and in the Oration for 
Ctesippus and others, where he mentions persons, 
TToXljuovc TToXefwvvTaQ. In other instances, where he 
merely repeats without intension or figure, the fittest 
word appears to have been selected and employed at 
first, and the idea reciu*ring, the orator seems to use it 
a second time as if he did not deign to go out of his way 
and vary the phrase, and would not, for the mere sake of 
changing it, use a less appropriate or choice expression. 
In the next part of the passages which we are com- 
paring, two instances occur of the orator's using the 
sentences originally made for one purpose, in such a 
manner as adapted them to a different state of things. 
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Li the Chersonese' Oration, the argument is, that 
Biopeitbes must be supported in his predatory attack 
upon Thrace, both because it was justified bj Philip's 
iatrigues in the Chersonese, and his open assistance 
to the Cardians ; and because, whatever thwarted his 
policy, furthered that of Athens. " All his operations," 
says Demosthenes, " and his enterprises, are enterprises 
against this counlry ; and wheresoever any one attac]^s 
bun, he attacks him in our defence." In the Fourth 
Philippic, this last member of the sentence is left out, 
because it evidently, though stating a general pro- 
p<^tion, referred peculiarly to the movements of 
Diopeitbes, which were no longer under discussion. 
Again, when the Chersonese Oration was delivered, 
Philip had not as yet taken man^ of the towns in 
Upper Thrace ; and Demosthenes, in speaking of his 
campaign there, asks if any one can be so weak as to 
ima^e that he would encounter the toils and the 
dangers of that winter campaign for the sake of such 
miserable places as Drongitus, Cabyle, Masteira, kol a 
vvv i^atpei Koi KaTaaKSvaZerai* When the Fourth 
Philippic, however, was dehvered, he was believed to 
be in possession of all Thrace ; therefore, this last 
expression is altered to koI a vvv 0aalv avTov t-vtiv* 
He also expands the fine period immediately foUowmg, 
in which he contrasts the importance of Athens with 
those wretched conquests, in order to demonstrate that 
Athens alone can be the real object of Philip's 
attack; and he introduces an apostrophe containing 
an invocation something like that which he had 
added to the earUer part of the passage — " Who can 
suppose that about Athens, her ports, and arsenals, 
and navy, and precious mines, and ample revenues, 
her territory and her renown — ^which mav neither 
he nor any other conqueror ever tear from our 
country !♦ — ^he should be wholly indifferent, and suffer 

* The addition is— »«} ro^tv, ««) ii^nit ^^^ f*^'*'^ iftum, finr «xx«# 

Orac.^ ed. Bdske^ voL I, p. 185. 

O 
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you to keep quiet possession of them, while, for the 
millet and rye of tne Thracian bams, he is coBtQut to 
hury himself in the winter of that dreary region.'** 

The two passages in these two orations the mosb 
calculated to m&.e a deep impression upon the 
audience, are bursts of eloquence not surpassed by any 
in the Philippics, and, with the exception of a single 
Word, they are the same in each. In one of these 
passages, the orator appeals ^vnth the greatest skill to 
the people's sense of shame, and artfmly rouses their 
feelings without offending their pride ; insinuating, that 
if they wait for a still more pressing emergency, they 
will be yielding to the fear of personal violence, by 
which only slaves are actuated, instead of being moved 
by a sense of honour .f In the other passage, he appeals 
with the utmost dignity to the memory of their ancient 
renown, describing their incapacity to endure subjection, 
as the ground of rhilip's implacable enmity. The effect 
of both passages, but of the last especially, upon an 
Athenian assembly, must have been prodigious — dlSe 
yap cLKptfi^g, on dovXevuv fiiv vfuXg ovr* l0€Xi5<7cre, 
0VT% av ldeX-niTriT£y iTrtarraaOev* apx^^v 70P ctwOore.J 
Now, these three last words, which for oignity and 
conciseness may be compared with the celebrated wonrtg 
vl^oc in the Oration on the Crown, had been used by 
him for the same purpose, only a few months before, in 
the hearing of the same assembly ; who must all have 
well remembered them, often repeated them in the 
interval, much canvassed the merits of the passage, and 
thus have known that they were coming, as soon as the 
preceding sentence was begun. 

In like maimer, there is a repetition, word for word, 
in the Fourth Philippic, of a most splendid passage in 
the Chersonese Oration, which forms the continuation 
of the one we have been contemplating. It is the 
contrast which the citizens of other States present to 

* Literally, *'to i?inter in that dangeon.'' 

t Or<a, Grmcy td. Reiske, tdL L,, pp. 102, 18S. 

t Ibid, YoL i., pp. 104, 14& 
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the Athenians, in their treatment of traitors. He 
goes throngh many of those, indignantly and bitterly 
affirming that no one durst in their hearing have taken 
the common enemy's part ; and he winds up the whole 
by taunting the traitors with the gains of the prefer- 
ment to which their disaffection has led, while tho 
country has sunk in proportion as they have risen. 
This suggests the favourite contrast of Phmp's fortunes 
and thei^ own. ^^He has become flourishing, and 
mighly, and formidable to all, both Greelui and 
Barbarians, while jou are become destitute and low 
— splendid indeed m the abundance of your markets, 
but in every preparation of any value, utterly ridi- 
culous."* The word "is," (l<rrl) instead of "haa 
become," {yi^ov^v) is really the only change made in 
ihis very striking passage, the winding up of which 
must have been foreseen by the audience as soon as 
the preceding long passage oegan to be pronounced by 
the orator. The Fourth Phihppic has the peroration 
and the fine apostrophe to Aristodemus connected with 
this contrast by a remark, that those who have thus 
betrayed the country, mete out to her and to themselves 
a very different measure; recommending peace and 

3uiet to her under injury, while they cannot be quiet 
iiou^h no one is attacking them. In the Chersonese 
Oration, where the passage respecting the conduct of 
the friends of submission and apathy occurs close to 
the peroration, as in the Fourth Philippic, it suggests 
and introduces the magnificent description of a wise 
and honest counsellor, contrasted with selfish time- 
servers, which has been ever so much and so justly 
admired. In the Fourth Phihppic, the conduct of 
those advocates of PhiUp being exemphfied, peculiarly 
ia the instance of Aristodemus, leads the orator to 




p,106. 
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that topic wliich continues till about the close of the 
whole. 

In the Second Olynthiac, there is a yeiy remarkable 
passage, in which the orator, who has, for the greater 
part of his discourse, been contending that the founda- 
tions of Philip's power are not solid, and has illustrated 
this position in various ways, comes to speak of the 
yices of his private life, and adds, that all these defects 
of his are for the present concealed and cast into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his successes; evirpa^lat 
Seival ovyKpi'ifjai kclL (rvtrKiatrai Ta rotavra bvdSri, says 
he, " if it be the pleasure of the Gods and of your- 
selves, they will be made to appear before long — ^for 
as in our bodies, when one is in ^ood health, the 
peculiar flaws in the system do not siiow themselves ; 
but if any malady comes on, then they are all stirred 
up, — ^fractures, sprains, and whatever else is faulty; 
so it is with states and sovereigns."* Now upon this 
it may be remarked, that it is the first rough sketch 
of the figure, and is liable to considerable objection; 
for the subject in hand was not Philip's private vices, 
but the concealed weakness of his dynasty. The vices 
are introduced as proof that his nature is rotten, and 
that his fortune will be evil (yvcujuv^c Koi KaKoSatfxovlac 
Sdy/iaTa) ; but those vices are for the present covered 
by his successes; nevertheless they will break out 
when the tide of his fortune turns. Then the simile of 
the bodily defects is given to illustrate this tendency of 
misfortune to reveal secret* profligacy — ^not to bring 
out concealed defects in political strength — and yet his 
application of the simile is to the structure of states. 
There must, therefore, be admitted both to be some 
confusion and some reasoning in a circle throughout 
the passage, although the simile, if clearly applied, 

* "Q^irtf y«^ iv r$Tf 9mfjM9n n/uif, riif fth at Iff^ftif^f f rtt, «»Kv 

mtuTrttt, nff fnyfitec, x&f fTfifAfiet, x&* <KXX« rt rSt v^tt^^i9r§nfmi^9 f» 
-^Orat, GrcBC.^ ed. Reiske, vol. i., p. 24. 
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would Buit both purposes. In the Oration upon the 
Letter (sometimes called the Eleventh Philippic), the 
same figure is used, but with the most perfect precision. 
The alterations made in the structure of the passage 
are also remarkable. 

The argument of the Oration on the Letter is, 
indeed, throughout, the same with that of the Second 
Olynthiac; namely, that the real power of Philip is 
much less formidable than it appears to be — and in 
pursuing this, he unayoidably falls upon the same 
topics, sometimes introducing sentences formerly used; 
but the difference is so considerable, in general, that 
one should say he might have composed the second 
speech without having the first under his eye. The 
contrast between the thirst for glory in Philip, and his 
people's desire of repose after suffering so much from 
the war, is finely given in both orations, though in 
different words, and variously wrought up. It reminds 
us of the similar topics so often used in the time of 
Napoleon, for the same purpose, and nearly in the 
same terms. Reference is also made in tne latter 
Oration, to Philip's personal character ; but the general 
attack on his private life is judiciou^y omitted ; and 
one part is angled out, which is immediately con- 
nected with the argument, because it has a tendency to 
alienate from him his people, his allies, and his troops 
— this is his jealousy of all military merit but his own ; 
which made him anxious to monopolize the whole glory 
of his wars. In the Olynthiac, the Orator had stated, 
on the authority of a Macedonian worthy of credit 
(wc cyw tUv iv avrg ry 'x<iopq,yey£vrifiivu}v Tivog ^kovov, 
avSpog ovSafiu)^ oiov re i/^ei/ceadai), that his body- 
guard and the foreign troops in his service, though 
excellent and brave soldiers, are discouraged by nis 
jealousy, which makes him turn his back on any of 
them who may have distinguished himself. In the 
Oration upon tiie letter, he treats this as a well known 
weakness m Philip's character, quite incontestable, and 
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avowed by all who approach his person, so that the 
chiefs who have gained yictories are worse treated by 
him, thaa those who hare sustained defeats. This is 
all he charges, in that oration, upon his personal 
character ; and then he asks how it happens, that his: 
followers should so long haye remained futhftd to such 
a chief. It is in answering this question that he intro- 
duces ibe passage formerfy, that is nine years before, 
used in a somewhat different way in the Second Olyn- 
ihiac* The words are the same with those which were 
cited above, substituting rag afiaprtag for ra roiavra 
ovdBrij the latter word clearly applying to the scan- 
dalous private life, just before described, but wholly 
omitted in the latter speech. He proceeds with the 
simile slightly changed. As it begins with avpt^alvu 
yap instead of Sxnrep ev rocc (rfofiarnvj the verb 
appo)<rn}iTif is used instead of the substantive appiotT" 
niiuLa with wjujSp, and instead of repeating (Fadpbv after 
tradpuiVi as in the Olynthiac, fifj reXifog vyialvo^v is 
delicately substituted in the latter oration. There is a 
material difference too, in the application which follows 
the simile in the two speeches. In the Olynthiac, it 
was, — " In like manner, while the war is omy carried 
on abroad, the defects of power in states and monar- 
chies do not appear ; but wiien it comes to the frontiers, 
then it brings all those faults out.'' But in the latter 
oration it is, — '' So in monarchies, and in all states, as 
long as war is successful, their vices are concealed from 
every eye ; but as soon as a reverse occurs, which it is 
very likely he should now experience, since he has 
undertaken things above his strength, then all these 
embarrassments become manifest to every one."*' It 
is plain that this application is by no means such a 
departure from the form and gist of the simile intro- 
duced to illustrate a public though personal vice, and a 
plain source of political weakness, as was the applica* 

* Orat, Grcat^ ^ Bdskei toL i, p. 156. 
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tion in the Olynthiac, where the simile had been 
introduced to illustrate the concealment of Phihp's 
scandalous private life. 

NeyerthelesBy the same figure was destined to be a 
third time used^ and with tar more perfect finish and 
elabiHrationy though not applied to JPhilip at all, nor 
indeed to national resources, nor any state affairs what- 
soeyer, but to JBschines, and to his conduct and public 
character. In the great oration delivered seven years 
later, he launches out into a fierce invective against 
jEschines, distinguished by all the beauties of his fiery 
and rapid eloquence. Broproaching him with gaining 
by the misfortunes of his country, ne exclaims, ^* You 
prove it by all your life, and all you do, and all you 
say, and all you do not say. is there anything in 
s^tation for the interest of the state ? jEschines is 
mate. Does anything go wrong and disappoint our 
expectations ? Forth comes ^Eschines — as old fractures 
and cramps break out the moment any malady attacks 
the body."* Beside the great improvement in the 
diction and in the more perfect apphcation, it is re« 
markable how much more Dold this sunile is here, than 
in its original use on the two former occasions. There, 
it was less adventurously used to illustrate the break- 
ing out of evils, weaknesses, or vices, to the public 
yiew, on any reverse or general blow befalling the 
state or the mdividual ; here, it is really used in a very 
strong sense ; for the meaning is, that uEschines him- 
self resembles a disease of the state, and breaks out 
when once general misfortune or malady seizes the 
bo^ politic. 

Ijhe passage of which we have just been tracing the 
history and progress, is certaioly one so remarkable, 

* Aafiutf A Mai f| 4?v ^t, Mai ittut, Moi it§Xtrt^^ Mmi vriXtt §i ir$Xi» 

^*Ti»^$uA rt Moi yiyoMfy eltf 9V» 7^f/; vta^tffvtf Ai^x'^^'^i' <9^*'<f ^<^ 
fnyiutra »mi r« a^A^ftetraf crap n mmmov ri tSfiut A^^ir, rirt msuTtou 
—Orat Grote^ ed. Bciake, yoL L, 294. 
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that it must have been familiarly known among a 
people deyoted to the enjoyment of public exhibitions, 
whether political or dramatic ; and we may well sup- 
pose them to have been acquainted with it, as they 
were with the more striking passages in the writings 
of the Tragedians. The famous Xlycrof ri Kaiv6v m 
the first Philippic, is another instance of the same kind ; 
and perhaps was the best known, because the most 
successful of all the bursts, alike happy and unexpected, 
in which the lesser orations abound, not to mention 
that it occurs in the speech in which he first declared 
war against Philip. Yet we have a repetition of the 
same burst in the Oration upon the Letter, only applied 
to that Letter, as well as to the general fact of a 
Macedonian making war upon Athens. Contrasting 
their own supineness with their enemy's activity, he 
exclaims, — " but we, if you will have the truth told, 
doing absolutely nothing, sit down, always putting off, 
and proposing devices, and asking one another in the 
market-place, if there is anything new. And what can 
there be more new, than a man of Macedon overawing 
the Athenians, and daring to send us such letters 
as you have just heard read." The two passages are 
as follows, — ^the diction being in several parts changed. 
In the First Philippic, it is — ^*^H /SovXeade, eliri /xoi, 
iripii6vT€Q avrHv wuvBavitrdat Kara ttjv ayopav' Xlyivat 
TiKatv6v*, yivotro yap av ri Kaivorepovj rj MaiaSifV 
avrjp *Adrivatovg KaraTToXefiwvj Koi ra tCjv '£XXi}vci>v 
SioiKwv;* In the Oration upon the Letter, it is — 
'HfxeigSi Ulpfiaerai yap raXriOiQ) ovSiv voiovvrtc 
ivOaSe Kaurifiida^ fiiXAovreg oci, Ka\ }pfi^iZ6fXBvoi9 koL 
wvdavofievot Kara rfjv ayopav, A ri Xfytrai vewnpov. 
Ka^roc, tI yivoiT av vetirspov^ rj MokcScuv avfjp Kara" 
^povHjv Adrivaiwvj koi roXfiiov ivt<TToXag vi/iarBtv 
TOiavragy o7ac r/jcovaarc juuKp^ irporcpov ;t It must be 
allowed that the original pasi^e is the more spirited, 

* OraL GraCf ed. Beiake, vdL i^ p. 48. f ^^ voL L, iw 158. ' 
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and on the whole the finer of the two, and that the 
application of it to the receipt of the letter, in the 
latter oration, is somewhat flat, after the striking appli- 
cation on the former occasion. It is, however, redeemed 
by a fine burst which follows, and in which he contrasts 
the Athenian inaction with Philip's energy and valour 
— " enamoured with danger, his whole body covered 
with wounds" — ^the original idea of the more famous 
passage in the great Oration on the same subject. 

It IS worthy of remark, that the perorations, if by 
this we mean the very concluding sentences of all, in 
the Greek orations, are calm and tame, compared with 
the rest of their texture, and especially with their pen- 
ultimate portions, which rise to the nighest pitch of 
animation. There seems to have been a rule enjoined 
by the same severe taste which forbade any expression 
of passion in a statue, that the orator should close his 
speech in graceful repose. The same principle appears 
to have been extended to each highly unpassioned por- 
tion of the discourse : the orator must, it should seem, 
always show that he was entirely master of himself, 
and never was run away with by the vehemence of the 
moment. It appears that the signal failure of iEschines 
in his great Oration (on the Crown) may be traced to 
this source. Certain it is, that, had he closed that 
noble performance before the last sentence, nothing 
eyer was more magnificent than his peroration would 
have been. The idea is grand, simple, and striking — 
that of desiring his audience, when his antagonist 
shall call around him the accomplices of his crimes, to 
iniagme they see surrounding the place he speaks from, 
all flie mighty benefactors of their country — Solon, the 
wise lawgiver, and Aristides, the pure and disinterested 
statesman, beseeching the Athemans not to prefer the 
doqaence of Demostiienes to the laws or their oaths, 
or to crown him for treasons far greater than made 
those patriots of old banish for ever mr lesser offenders ; 
that tney behold Themistocles, and all those who fell 
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at Marathon and PlataBaB — ^who never can endure him 
being honoured by the country who had conspired with 
the Darbarians against Greece. The execution is as 
£ne and majestic as the conception is noble. Every 
allusion to these ancient worthies is brought to bear on 
Demosthenes ; every expression that is most sonorous, 
and yet most appropriate and most picturesque, is 
applied. The concluding sentence of all is bold, yet 
sustained in the lofdest lisht of eloquence. Nothing 
prevented it from holding lor ever the place which the 
celebrated oath in Demosthenes now holds at the head 
of all the triumphs of rhetoric, except that it was fol- 
lowed by this divine passage, to which its merit is 
little inferior, and to which it manifestly gave the 
hint ; for the resemblance is close, in one place, to the 
very words — " Themistocles, and those who fell at 
Marathon, and those who fell at PlataeaB, and those 
tombs of your fore&thers — ^think you not that they 
will send forth groans when you shall crown him who 
conspired with the barbarians against the Greeks?"* 
All this success, which would have been prodigious, was 
sacrificed apparently to the necessity of closing with a 
more ordinary and less elevated passage ; nor would it 
have been sacrificed, if that closing passage had strictly 
followed the rule, and had not contained the absurd 
and eVen ludicrous words, invoking the sun, earth, and 
knowledge — ^for all the rest is merely tame and correct, 
like the usual perorations of the Greek orators. 

To this rule of calm peroration, however, there are 
some sufficiently remarkable' exceptions. That of 
Demosthenes' great Oration is one, as if to show his 
rival that he could, contrary to the practice, introduce 
a highly-wrought invocation into the closing period, 

HXttreuaif, /mi ivrovf revs rdfavg rSv w^tyiniff «.r.X. In Demostheaes 
we hove, rws |y TAet^cJSn vr^oxniiunu^arrets rSf gr^tyifttf, xai rws Iv 
TLXttrmstut m^arM^aftifMff, with an allusion immediatelj toUowing, to 
their tombfl. 
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and introduoe it with rast effect. The Oration upon 
the Embassy likewise concludes with a most animated 
declamation* That upon the Liberty of Rhodes affords 
another instance of an impassioned peroration, and it 
is a repetition from the Oration upon the Administra* 
tion of the Commonwealth {irspl Evvra^ccoc)* where, 
in the middle of the speech, a passage is given, repeated 
in a great measure from the second 01ynthiac,t but 
containing, in words nearly the same with the perora- 
tion of the Bhodian Oration,^ a warning that the men 
of former times had not left the trophies of their vic- 
tories as mere objects of fruitless wonder to posterity, 
but in order that they who gazed might emulate the 
virtues of those who erected them. This is added in 
the speech upon the Administration, not being found 
in the Olynthiac, and it is repeated from the former, 
in the Bhodian Oration. The date of the Oration 
upon the Commonwealth is uncertain ; but it could not 
be long before that of the Bhodian speech, which was 
in the second year of the 107th Olympiad, the First 
Philippic having been only deUvered the year before. 

Instances, among others the last given, have been 
already noted, of tike same figure or topic being em- 
I>lqyed to serve very different purposes, the adapta- 
tion being effected by an exceedingly slight alteration 
in the words. But others are not wanting where the 
same topic, and nearly in the same words, one or two 
only bemg changed, is used for the purpose of enforcr 
ing positions of diametrically opposite kinds. One of 
the most singular of these examples of inconsistency is 
to be found m the very splendid Oration against Aris- 
tocrates^ composed, according to Plutarch, when the 
Orator was only twenty-eight years of age, and cer- 
tainly delivered when he was only thirty, by Eutbycles> 
for whom it was written. The object of it was to at- 
tack a decree denouncing outlawry against any person 

* Orta, GrceCf ed. Reiske, voL i., p. 174. f Ibid, voL L, p. 35* 

t IKd, VOL 1, p. 201j. 
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who should slay Charidemus, as a remuneration for the 
services of that foreign general. In the beautiful pas- 
sage to which we are referring, the orator contrasts 
with this lavish distribution of public honours, nay, 
this invention of a new privilege, the slowness of their 
ancestors even to admit that individuals natives of their 
own country had the merit of saving the state, and the 
scanty reward which they deemed equivalent to any 
services a stranger could render. His argument is, 
that when foreigners had conferred the highest bene- 
fits on the state, they never were in return protected 
by such decrees as the one in favour of Charidemus, 
but obtained the rights of citizenship, which were not 
then prostituted, and therefore were deemed of high 
value ; and he names two instances of this judicious 
system of rewards, in the cases of Menon and Perdic- 
cas. Now, in the Oration upon the Administration of 
the Commonwealth, he is inveighing against the pros- 
titution of public honours, and particumrly that lavish 
distribution of the rights of citizenship ; and he repeats, 
almost word for word, the passage which he had com- 
posed for Euthycles ; only that he says their ancestors 
never thought of giving those rights of citizenship to 
Menon and Perdiccas, but only an exemption from 
tribute, deeming the title of citizen to be a reward far 
greater than any service could justify them in bestovnng. 
In the Oration against Aristocrates, after describing the 
services rendered 'by Menon, he says: in return for 
these benefits, '' our ancestors did not pass a decree of 
outlawry against any one who should attempt Menon's 
life, aXXa woXirdav iSo^rav — and this honour they 
deemed an ample compensation."* But, in the Oration 
upon the Commonwealth, after describing Menon's ser- 
vices in the same words, he says, " ovk li/^ti^fo'avro iroXi- 
rdav, aXX driXeiav iStufKav fx6vov.**'\ Again, in the 
two orations, he describes Perdiccas's services in the 

* OraU Grcec,, edit Beiske, toL i, p. 687. f Ibid, voL L, p. 178. 
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same words ; but in the one he says, our ancestors did 
not decree that whoever attempted his life should be 
outlawed, aXXa iroXireiav eStJKav fx6vov ; and in the 
other he says, oiic hpri6t<TavTo iroXiTdav, aXX' driXstav 
ISbiicav fiSvov, and adds, that they withheld the ttoX- 
iTi(a, " because they deemed their country great, and 
yenerable and glorious, and the privilege of bearing its 
name far above any stranger's deserts."* Both orations 
then proceed to complain, but in different language, of 
the manner in which that title had been prostituted.! 

The ultimate judgment pronounced as it were by the 
orator upon his own compositions, and recorded in the 
changes which he made when repeating the same pas- 
sage, has been already adverted to in general terms. 
It is not perhaps very surprising that we sometimes 
find this judgment at variance with that of the less 
refined and severe taste of modern critics. Thus, the 
Second Olynthiac contains a very well known and 
most justly admired description of the slippery founda- 
tion upon which ill-gotten power rests. If a translation 
of this be here attempted, it is certainly under a deep 
conviction how impracticable any approach, in our lan- 
guage, must be to the great original. 

"When a confederacy rests upon union of senti- 
ments, and all have one common interest in the war, 
men take a delight in sharing the same toils, in bear- 
ing the same burthens, and in persevering together to 
the end. But when, by aggression and intrigue, one 
party, like this Prince, has waxed powerful over the 
rest, the first pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off 

* It might have been supposed that, in the Oration against Aristo- 
cntes, ^tXtritm had, by an error, crept into the MSS. instead of mrikua ; - 
^njAi beside that the expression iXKvh rtfifi applied to the reward the first 
time it is mentioned, would not be jostly descriptive of the merely pecu- 
11^ exemption inwhidi the urixtta consisted; the second instance, that 
<l Perdiccas, Is immediately followed by the reason, namely, that the ri 
yttiffmi iroXiraf ^a( vfun was always held a sufficient honour to caU 
^b any services. 

t E^nburgh Seoiew^ voL zxxvi., pp. 97, 98. 
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the yoke, and it is gone ! For it is not, men oi 
Athens, it is not in nature, that stability should be 
given to power by oppression, and falsehood, and per- 
jury. Dominion may for once be thus obtained: it 
mar even endure for a season ; and, by the favour of 
forUe, may, present to men's ho^ a flonrishing 
aspect; but time will search it, and of itself it must 
crumble in pieces. For as the lower part of buildings 
and vessels, and all such structures, should be the most 
solid, so ought the motives and principles of our actions 
to be founded in justice and in truth/' 

Of this noble passage nearly the whole is repeated 
in the Oration on the Letter, but with remarkable 
variations. Instead of Trovvpla, which perhaps rather 
describes active, meddling, mischief-making intrigues, 
than cunning and crafty ones, dirari} koI fila are used, 
as better describing force and fraud; and airiSovXr) 
(treachery) is added to Tr\Bove%ia^ the trovnpia being 
now dropped to avoid the alteration. Then the dwE- 
XaiTitre, which some critics had so much commended, 
mough, be it observed in passing, with considerable 
discrepancy as to its precise meaning, is wholly left 
out. It had been taken by its chief admirers as a 
figure borrowed from a horse shaking off some burthen 
of which he is impatient. Reiske, a high authority, 
explains it by the rubbing of an animal's hair in the 
wrong direction, i. e., from tail to head, and also by 
the effect of fear in erecting the hairs. Constantine 
renders it, when neuter, by " mordere frenum ut equns 
erectis auribus," in which Henry Stephens agrees. 
Hesychius (cit. TJlpian.) gives a sense similar to the one 
in our translation, and the expression is certainly 
picturesque and striking. Nevertheless, so thought 
not Demosthenes; for m the repetition he entirelv 
omits the word, and substitutes for it SiiaBiatf " shooK 
to pieces," or " shivered" — 2l powerful word, but one 
which is much less figurative than dvaxcuTtZ(o. The 
translation of the passage, as ultimately amended and 
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daborated by its great author, will therefore stand 
tbus — ** When intrigue and ambition have created tibe 
dynasty, as his have done, by craft and by Tiolence, 
me slightest pretext, the most common mischief, shiyers 
it in a moment, and it is gone I" 

The examination into which we have entered, 
though minute, is not more so than was necessary to 
show the extreme care of composition which guided the 
workmanship of the Greek orators ; to proye that they 
deliyered their orations as finished productions, with 
the yiew of satisfying a critical audience ; and to illus^ 
trate the position, that the audience flocked to hear 
them, as well for the pleasure of the treat thus afforded 
to their refined taste, as for the more useful purpose of 
hearing state affairs practically discussed. There are, 
howeyer, not wanting circumstances of External £yi- 
dence, which proye me same positions as to the pains 
bestowed upon ancient compositions, and the highly 
artifidal nature of Greek and Latin oratory. 

II. — 1. The number of speeches written, published, 
and preserved, and which yet never were spoken, is 
among the most remarkable of these proofs. Nothing 
can more strikingly illustrate the dmerence between 
Ancient and Modern Rhetoric. With us, a speech 
written at all before delivery, is regarded as something 
anomalous, and almost ridiculous ; because, the prooS 
of preparation being inconsistent with the ii^iration 
of &e moment and me feelings under which the orator 
is always supposed to speak, we naturally enough feel 
that it should be carefully concealed from the eye of 
the audience, and that thdr being admitted as it were 
behind the scenes, at once dispels the illusion so neces- 
sary to be kept up. But a speech, written and pub- 
lished, which never was spoken at all, is with us at 
once given over to extreme ridicule ; and a speech in- 
tended to have been spoken, is a kind of by-word for 
something laughable in itself, as describuag an ineon- 
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gruous existence. So entirely different was it of old, 
that five of the seven orations of Cicero against Verres, 
were never spoken ; that the finest of all his orations, 
the second Philippic against Marc Antony, was never 
delivered at all ;* nay, was composed apparently with- 
out the least intention of bein^ spoken ; and there are 
doubts if his next best,t that for Milo, was spoken ; it 
having certainly never been heard by the audience. 
Yet these orations, both the introduction to the Defence 
of Milo, and the Philippic in many passages, contain 
direct references to what could only be known by the 
speaker when he actually was in the Rostrum ; as the 
alarm occasioned by the crowd of armed men that filled 
the forum, the attentive demeanour of the audience, 
and the effect produced on the adversary by the de- 
livery of the preceding passages. Had the orations 
been delivered, these things might easily have been 
added before pubUcation ; but they were put in at 
random, on the speculation of something happening to 
bear them out, in the speech for Milo, which was in- 
tended to be spoken ; and they were pure fictions with 
no reference whatever to tne fact, in the Speech 
against Antony, which was composed without any view 
to being deUvered at all. It must be admitted that 
nothing can possibly be more artificial than a composi- 
tion purporting to be a speech actually delivered on a 
particular day, which yet never was intended to be 
delivered on any day, which yet contains allusions to 
that particular day as bearing upon the argument, and 
which not only asserts that certain things spoken must 
make the object of vituperation feel as if he were torn 
in pieces, but actually affirms that he is at the moment 



* Epp, ad, Atticunif lib. xvi., ep. 11. 

t Ilie anecdote of Milo, when he read it at Marseilles, jocosely and 
most unbecomingly remarking, that had it been delivered, he never would 
have been eating those excellent oysters, is well known ; but it is not 
decisive; and is applicable either to the speech never having been de- 
liveredf or nol having been heard. 



^wiog pale with fear^ and la a state of pi^rsfi^ar 
tjon,* 

The Greek orators have not left us more th^n oae 
or two examples of the same kind ; or if they have, we 
are too imperfectly acquainted with the history of the 
speeches, to know whether or not any of them were 
"written only and not spoken. One is Demosthenes' 
Oration against Midias, who, having given him a blow 
in the theatre while filling a public office connected 
vith religious rites, was adjudged by the assembly of 
the peo]^e guilty of impiety, and the question wa* 
to come before the judges, what fine or damages he 
should pay. The Orator's speech, and one of his finest, 
was composed for this occasion ; but ^scliines openly 
charges him with having compromised the matter be- 
fore the argument.! The same fact is stated by 
Plutarch, but probably from Jfischines-I Thigi, the», 
as a speech, was never spoken, but it was composed 
with the full intention of being deUvered. Of oratioos 
like the Second Philippic, never intended to be spoken, 
yet composed in all the form of speeches, we have ngi 
instances, at least none that we know of, unless it be 
the two qaeeches of Isocrates, one to Philip, and the 
other by Archidamua, which are professedly fictitious^ 
aad rather pamphletsi than orations. But we have an 
instance of much the same description with the Latin ^ 
mispoken orations, in the speeches written by one per- 
son for the purpose of being delivered by auQtber. 
Thus the Oration agaiust Aristocrates, was written to 

* ^Hime vemm cliem, hune vmvm, mqaam, hodi^nnuvi diem.** *^ 9ne 
te laoerat, b^c croenta^ oratio." *^ Apparet esM comwotmA : su^t^n. 
pallet — qmdUbet, modo ne nauseet, fawat." — Phil ii. 

t lUrSk KTn^i^TH' When be says that Demostheaes received Mriy 
nbffi fer %\m ioyiVJt aiid Ut the vote of ih» peopU which he haA ^btaio^ 
against Midias, hA meam plainly that, the fixst jodgwe^jt only b^d been 
^ven, and that the other respecting vTt^riftn^iSt or assessment of fiDe, 
remahied lo b«i given. 

t It nq«4 be TogD$Vimt^ i^t Fbitarch s»y». H iriKs iKVffert^li wMbw « 
^ Oratiott of Demosthenes on the Erabasi^y ever wm cl^Wero^ 

D 
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be delivered by Euthycles ; that against Androtion was 
composed for and spoken by Diodorous ; that against 
Timocrates also for a person of the name of Diodorous ; 
the two against Aristogeiton (which, however, are 
supposed to be spurious), for Ariston ; leaving only the 
Oration against Leptines's law, in which Demosthenes 
seconded Ctesippus, delivered by himself; to say no- 
thing of all the iSiwTiKoi, or speeches on Private Causes, 
whicn, by the rules of procedure at Athens, must all • 
have been delivered by the parties themselves, the ora- 
tors writing them, unless where leave was obtained from 
the Court for a professional orator to follow, support, or 
second them {avvayopevBiv) ; so that of the thirty-three 
Private Orations of Demosthenes, only the five in which 
he was himself the party, that is, three against Aphobus^ 
and two against Onetor, were dehvered by the author* 
Thus, again, all^ Isasus's orations were written in the 
name of the parties, and to be delivered by them. 
Isocrates, too, is known never to have attempted speak- 
ing after his first failure : all his orations, therefore, 
were written without a view to being spoken by himself- 

II. — 2. Akin to this, of speeches composed and not 
delivered by the author, nor ever intended to be 
delivered at all, is the other fact well known to 
students of antiquity, that there remain compositions 
of the greatest of Orators, which were prepared 
apparently without any subject; we refer to the 
TLpootfiia of Demosthenes, of which no less than fifty- 
six have reached us ; and of these only three or four 
seem to have any connection with any speeches ever 
made by him. Respecting these Prooemia, there has 
been some difference among the critics, and an opinion 
has been started, that they were only parts of 
speeches which he intended to make, but had not 
time to compose, except the introductory portion, 
which, for tl\,e purpose of their argument, these critics 
assume to be the most difficult part. But indepen- 
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dently of the gratuitous, and indeed erroneous nature 
of this assumption, the texture of these compositions 
does not bear out the theory, nor is it consistent with 
the probabiUties of the case. For, first. With the 
exception of a very few, these Introductions are all 
as general and vague, and bear as Uttle relation to 
any real question, as Sallust's introductions to his 
two histories. 

Secondly^ Some of the Introductions are word for 
word the same with the Introductions to orations 
actually pronounced. Of this description are those of 
the Khodian Oration, which is the same with the 
twenty-sixth Prooemium; and the Oration on the 
Symmoriae, the same with the sixth Procemium. Why 
then should these Introductions be preserved among 
the rest which are not found in any speeches deUvered, 
unless the fact were, that those had been in the collec- 
tion of ready-made Introductions, and had been used 
when wanted, but that the others had not ? 

Thirdly^ The Exordium of the MegalopoUtan Ora- 
tion is word for word the same as the seventh in the 
collection; but it is not in general Hke the greater 
number of the Prooemia; being manifestly made for the 
speech, to the subject of which it particularly relates. 
It should seem, therefore, that it had found its way by 
accident among the others. The like may be said of 
the twenty-third, which relates to the subject of the 
Rhodian Oration, and was probably composed and 
intended to be used as the Inti'oduction to that speech, 
but laid aside, the other and twenty-sixth ready-made 
one being preferred to it. 

Fourthly, The Exordium of the First Philijppic agrees 
in most essential particulars with the beginning of the 
first in the collection ; but above one-half of the latter 
is wholly omitted in the Exordium of the real oration ; 
only a part of it is, in substance, though in different 
words, afterwards introduced into the latter part of the 
speech. Now, whoever shall read this first Prooemium, 
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will at once perceive that the first few sentences are so 
general, as to be capable of being used for almost any 
speech delivered at any time ; and that the rest consists 
<k topics which might be used at any time when affairs 
were going on badly. It is quite plain, then, that this 
Exordium was intended for pretty general use, and 
that part of it was used as an Exordium, part intro- 
duced in the course of the oration, and the rest never 
used at all. 

Fifthly/, It seems contrary to all probability, that 
there should have been lost no less than fifty-two 
orations; and equally so, that Demosthenes should 
have delivered so many without preparing more than 
the Exordium — ^yet unless the collection were of ready- 
made Introductions, one or the other of these things 
must be supposed. 

Lastly, It seems clear, that although by far tho 
greater number of these compositions are intended for 
Exordiums, some are not — ^but rather striking passages 
which had occurred to the orator, either as relating to 
particular subjects on which he might afterwards 
compose orations, or as passages not relating to any 
pai*ticular subject, and which might be of general use. 
The collection, however, is a very remarkable illustra- 
tion of the extremely artificial texture of the Greek 
orations, and of the vast pains bestowed upon their 
compositions by the Attic orators. 

The Roman orators furnish us with instances of a 
similar description. Cicero had a Liber Uxordiorum 
also, as we learn from the pleasant anecdote which 
occurs in his Epbtles. He had, it seems, by mistake, 
sent to Atticus, as the Exordium of his treatise, Le 
Gloria^ the introduction to the third book of the 
Academic Questions ; and when, in reading the Aoa* 
demies on his voyage to Vibo, he found how he had 
defrauded his friend of an Exordium— Cicero bids him 
cancel it and prefix another, which he sends, whether 
newly made, or from his collection of ready-made 
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Introductioiis, does not quite clearly appeal. " Id 
evenit (says he) ob earn rem, quod habeo Tolumen 
prooemiorum. Ex eo eligere soleo, cum aliqaod 
(Tvyypaiiilia institui. Itaque jam in Tusculano, qui noa 
meminissem me abusum isto prooemio, conjeci id in 
eum librum quern tibi misi. Cum autem in navi 
legerem Academicos, agnovi erratum meum. Itaqae 
statim novum prooemium exaravi ; tibi misi. Tu iUad 
desecabis, hoc agglutinabis."* It is clear that such 
introductions could have no possible connection with 
the subject-matter, but might, like Sallust's preliminary 
chapters on human nature, have suited any one work 
as well as another. 

II. — 3. The testimony of ancient historians and 
other writers, shows us how vast the pains were, and 
how various, and how unremitting, which the Orators, 
and indeed all writers, took in elaborating their com* 
positions. Demosthenes especially is well known to 
have been invincibly averse to extemporaneous speak-* 
ing. Plutarch relates of him, that he could hardly 
ever be induced to speak off hand, however often called 
upon in public assemblies.! He never would trust his 
" success to fortune," — ^that is, to the inspiration of the 
moment ; and some have surmised, not without appear- 
ance of truth, that his well known failure before rliilip, 
of which so lively a description has been given by 
i£schines in his great Oration, was owing to the want 
of preparation under which he then laboured. An 
anecdote is related of him, that when Pytheas taunted 
him with "bis speeches smelling of the lamp," his 
answer was, " True, but your lamp and mine do not 
give their perfume to the same labours." He also was 
in the habit of defending such preparations by asserting 
that it evinced more respect for the people, and was 

• Epp, ad AUieum^ lib. xvi., ep. 6. 

t Tbe friends of Monti trill here not fail to recollect ihat great poeC*s 
inTindble repugnance to extempore verBificatlon. 
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therefore more becoming a good citizen in a democratic 
state. Pericles, whom he so greatly admired, had the 
same aversion to extempore speaking. It is never- 
theless recorded of Demosthenes, that when, upon 
some rare occasions, he trusted to the feeling of the 
hour, and spoke oflf-hand, his eloquence was more 
spirited and bold, and he seemed sometimes to speak 
" as from a supernatural impulse." The care which 
Plato took of his diction is equally well known. His 
copiousness has been the subject of much admiration, 
and extolled a^ a kind of natural faculty. "Non 
hominis ingenio, sed quodam Delphico oraculo in- 
stinctus," says Quintilian,* as if he poured forth the 
flood of his eloquence by a kind of inspiration. Excel- 
ling all men, " eloquendi quadam facultate divina," says 
Cicero-t Nor can any of the littleness, the minuter 
and miniature ornaments, hke the execution of some 
pictures of the Flemish school, be ascribed to him of 
whose style it was said, that had the Father of the 
Gods spoken in Greek, he would have used none other 
language than Plato's. Nevertheless, we know how 
exquisitely his diction was wrought, of which the first 
of ancient critics had said, that it resembled a piece of 
sculpture or chasing, rather than written composition ; 
—ov ypaTTToig aXXa yXvTrroTc koI ropevToig eoiKorag 
XoyovC't ^^ continued correcting, and new-moulding, 
and refining his language to his eightieth year ; and 
after his decease, a note-book was lound, in which he 
had written the first words of his treatise on Govern- 
ment several times over, in different arrangements. 
The words are, KarljSijv x^^^ ^^^ Tlupaia fura FXav- 
fcfovog Tov AploTiovog. *^I went down yesterday to 
the Piraeus with Glaucon the son of Ariston."§ Others 
relate the circumstance as if all the changes were made 
on the first four words, which indeed appears to be 

• Lib. X., cap. 1, § 81. f Orat. 

X Dion, naUcam, De Struct,, Orat* § 25. 
§ Dion, BaHoartu De Struct., OraU § 2o. 
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most probable when we attend to the meaning of tho 
four last. 

11. — 4. All the accounts which have reached us of 
the course of training and study which the ancient 
orators went through previous to venturing upon tho 
formidable scene of rhetorical display, and even after 
they had begun their career of eloquence, afford addi- 
tional proofs of the extreme care bestowed upon their 
art. Demosthenes is supposed to have studied under 
Plato. ** Lectitavisse Platonem studiose, audivisse 
etiam Demosthenes dicitur, — ^idque apparet ex genere 
et granditate verborum."* Plutarch quotes Hermippus 
for the statement, that he received Isocrates's rheto- 
rical system from a Syracusan of the name of Callias, 
and other scholars of that orator, and profited by the 
study of them.f The pains which he took to cure or 
subdue his natural defects of voice and utterance, are 
well known. But he also applied himself diligently to 
rhetoric under Isa3us, the most famous advocate of the 
day. It is also recorded of him, that he wrote out the 
whole of Thucydides eight times with his own hand, to 
impress the vigorous and impressive style of that great 
historian on his memory ; and that he could repeat his 
works by heart. His study of delivery under the 
comedian Satyrus is well known ;{ and he is said also 
to have taken lessons from another actor, named 
Andronicus.§ 

Cicero took equal pains in acquiring his art, nqr 
ceased to learn after he had taken his place in the 
Forum, and even on the Bench. He accustomed him- 
self to translate into Latin the works of the Greek 
orators, in which exercise he said he resolved " ut non 
solum optimis verbis uterer, et tamen usitatis, sed etiam 
exprimerem qua^dam verba imitando, qusB nova nostris 



♦ Cic. Brut., 121. f In Vit, Dem, 

i Fbit. in Vit Denu § Quint.^ xi. 8, § 7. 
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essent^ dummodo essent idonea."* Nor did he confine 
himself to the orators ; for Quintilian informs us that 
he published Latin translations of Plato and Xenophon.f 
When Molo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, came to Rome^ 
Cicero hastened to study under him. He daily prac- 
tised declamation, chiefly in Greek, and obtained such 
readiness in the use of the noblest of all languages^ 
that when he delivered a speech in it before the same 
Greek rhetorician, upon visiting Rhodes, it is related 
that the Grecian expressed his sorrow at finding that 
Rome was now stripping of oratorical fame the country 
which her arms had in all other respects already sub- 
du^. Even after he had distinguished himself at tha 
Bar, he spent some time in Greece, and there attended 
the Schools of Oratory, again studying under Molo. 
who had before been his master at Rome. It is well 
known that, far from being satisfied with his success, 
which was great, or from deeming, because of it, that 
he had fallen upon the best style of oratory, his study 
of the Asian style when he visited Greece, induced him 
materially to alter his own. The severity with which 
he, at a maturer age, judged some of th« most ^iccess- 
ful passages of his brilliant orations is well known ; and 
all their success, had his judgment been less severe^ 
and his self-complacency greater, might not have per- 
petuated his name among orators, any more than the 
memory of all the principal orators of Quintiliaxi's age 
has been preserved, whose very names would have 
perished but for his once mentioning them, and one 
only in particular, Trachallus, eulogized by that great 
critic, and never more heard of.{ Ifay, long after hia^ 
return to Rome, while actually exercising the high 
ofiice of Praetor, he frequented the school of Gnipho, a 
celebra^d Rhetorician of that day ;§ and while in full 
practice at the Bar, he continued the habit of declium- 
mg upon supposed questions (theses), as if he had beea 

♦ Cic. de Orat, i. 34. f Lib. x. 6, § 2. 

X OmmI,, xiL 6) § 5. § SutiUm, De lU. Qram,y cap. 7. 
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a young student. He is also known to have studied 
delivery under Roscins and ^sopus, two actons — ^the^ 
former in comedy, the latter in tragedy. 

It is further certain that the ancient orators gave 
lessons, even the most celebrated of them. Mention 
has already been made of Molo, Gnipho, and other 
professors of Rhetoric. But Isocrates, Isaeus, and 
Demosthenes himself, taught their art to those wha 
would excel in forensic pursuits. Isocrates is said to 
have received twenty pounds from his pupils; but 
Isaeus and Demosthenes, two hundred,— a convincing 
proof how great a value was set in those times upon 
the accomplishment of oratory ; but a proof also how 
differently a studious devotion to it was then viewed ; 
for assuredly it would be in the last degree perilous to 
any modern speaker's success in pubBc, were he to 
teach rhetoric while he continued to practise it. 

II. — 5. Nov is it foreign to our present inquiry to 
remark, that the exquisite taste of the Athenian audi- 
ence both proved their delight in the pleasures of the 
Forum, or Ecclesia, so to speak, and showed how well 
they w&re trained to a nice discernment of oratorical 
merit. It may be remarked generally, that a speaker 
who thinks to lower his composition in order to accom- 
modate himself to the habits and taste of his audienoe, 
when addressing the multitude, will find that he com- 
mits a grievous mistake. All the highest powers of 
eloquence consist in producing passages which may at 
once affect even the most promiscuous assembly ; but 
even the graces of composition are not thrown away 
tipon such auditors. Clear, strong, terse, yet natural 
and not strained expressions; happy antitheses; apt 
comparisons ; forms of speech that are natural without 
being obvious ; harmonious periods, yet various, spirited,, 
and never monotonous or too regularly balanced; — 
these are what will be always sure to captivate every 
Aadience, and yet in these mainly consists finished, and 
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elaborate, and felicitous diction. '^ Mirabile est," says 
Cicero, " cum plurimum in faciendo intersit inter doctum 
et rudem, quam non multum differat in judicando."* 
The best speakers of all times have never failed to find, 
that they could not speak too well and too carefully to 
a popular assembly ; that if they spoke their best, the 
best they could address to the most learned and critical 
assembly, they were sure to succeed ; although it may 
be very true that the converse of the proposition is not 
equally well founded ; for bad diction and false taste 
will not be so sure to obtain tiieir merited reprobation 
from a promiscuous auditory. The delight with which 
certain passages were listened to by the Roman audi- 
ence, has been recorded by ancient critics and rhetori- 
cians. Two sentences spoken or recorded by Cicero, 
the one by its fine and dignified composition, the other 
by its rhythm, are said to have produced an electrical 
effect ; and yet, when we attend to them, we perceive 
that this could only be in consequence of the very 
exquisite taste of the audience. The former was his 
description of Verres : " Stetit soleatus Praetor Populi 
Bomani, cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque talari, muli- 
ercul^ nixus, in littore." The other is given by him as. 
spoken by Carboif "Patris dictum sapiens, temeritas 
filii comprobavit." But the nicety of the Attic taste 
seems to have been still more remarkable. It is related 
of Theophrastus, who had Hved many years at Athens, 
had acquired great fame in eloquence, and valued him- 
self extremely on the purity of his Attic style, that he 
was much mortified by an old woman, with whom he 
was cheapening some wares at a stall, detecting his 
foreign origin, and addressing him, c5 give. Nor could' 
she give any other reason for it than a word he had 
used which seemed rather affectedly Attic. J 

There may be added two otner peculiarities to 

• De Orat, iiL 61. f Cie. OraL, 68. 

X Both Cicero (^BnOus, 46) and Quintilian (viii. 1) mention this anec- 
dote ; but the latter alone gives the ground of the old woman's conjecture* 
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complete the picture of that attention to oratorical 
composition, and that refinement in the audience which 
we haye heen contemplating, and to illustrate the dif- 
ference in this respect between ancient and modem 
eloquence. Any merely critical remarks in a modem 
speech are harcQy permitted. It is not a chars^e which 
Z nowadays Umade against an adversa^ either 
at the Bar or in debate, that he has made a bad speech* 
that his eloquence is defectiye, that his figures are out 
of keeping, his tones inharmonious, or his manner 
awkward. Yet these are topics of ordinary recrimina« 
tion and abuse between Demosthenes and iEschines. 
To have argued inconclusively, to counsel badly, to act 
corruptly, or feebly, or inconsistently, are the charges 
to which the combatants in the more close and business- 
like battles of our Senate must confine themselves. 
With us it is no matter of attack that an adversary's 
tropes are in bad taste, or his manner inelegant, or his 
voice unmusicaL So we may perceive the exquisite 
care taken by the ancient orators to strike and to 
please their audience, in the attention paid by them to 
the rhythm or numbers of their periods. In the 
ancient institutes of Rhetoric, that subject forms a 
separate and important head, which, or even the 
mention of which, would scarcely be borne among us. 
It must at the same time be observed, that although 
we are so suspicious of whatever would give an 
appearance of theatrical display to the business of 
debate, our greatest orators nevertheless have excelled 
by a careful attention to rhythm, and some of the 
finest passages of modern eloquence owe their un- 
paralleled success undeniably to the adoption of those 
Iambic measures which thrilled and delighted the 
Roman Forum, and the Dactylus and Pa&onicus, which 
were the luxury of the Attic Ecclesia.* Witness the 

* Examples of this artifidal composition occur in every page of the old 
Orators. See particularly, the famous climax of Demosthenes, in the 
Oration on the Crown, Appendix, No. Y. ; and the quotation from tha 
Argument of Cicero Pro MiUmCi Appendix, No. VII. 
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foimer in Mr. Erskine's celebrated passage respecting' 
the Indian chief, and the latter in Mr. Grattan^s 
peroration to his speech on Irish independence.* i 

That the ancients, and particularly the Attic school, 
-were sparing of the more elaborate ornaments of 
eloquence, figures, is certain ; unless indeed we regard 
as such, enumeration, repetition, antithesis, interroga- 
tion, and the other forms of condensed and vigorous 
expression, which are not to be reckoned tropes at 
all. But with metaphor, hyperbole, apostrophe, they 
certainly did not overload their oratory. It is never- 
theless quite unique that Demosthenes has so few as 
some have represented, although undoubtedly he 
produces a prodigious effect, emivens his discourse, 
awakens and sustains the ready attention, in short, is 
striking and brilliant, with fewer than would have 
sufficed to any other man. There are preserved to us 
three orations supposed to be of Pericles ; and Thucy- 
dides, who has recorded them, certainly represents 
himself to have heard generally, the words which he 
sets down in his history, as well as to have examined 
the evidence of the facts. The most admired of these 
speeches is the 'Eirtrci^toc Xoyoc, the Funeral Oration^ 
Its style is unquestionably chaste and noble ; it is of a 
touching simpUcity, and from the judicious choice of 
the topics, as well as their skilful disposition and treat- 
ment, the effect must have been great of such an 
address : it is of a sustained and perfect dignity ; 
indeed its solenmity seems peculiarly suited to the 
occasion. But notwithstanding the moving nature of 
that occasion, and although in the epideictic branch of 
oratory, more figurative display might have been ex- 
pected than in the ordinary harangues of the Ecclesia, 
there can be found hardly any tropes at all in the 
whde compass of the Speech. Only one passage, 
properly speaking, can be caUed figurative, — that 

* Appendix, Ko. L 
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beautiful one where he says that illttstrious men hare 
the whole earth for their tomh.* It may, however, be 
remarked, that Aristotle mentions another as having 
been in the oration, — a comparison of the loss occa- 
tsioned by war to the act of him who should take the 
Spring out of the year.f But in Thueydides* version 
DO such passa^ is to be found. 

I^ is impossible to deny that the ancient Orators fall 
nearly as far short of the modern in the substance of 
their (»utions as they surpass them in their composi* 
tion. Not only were their views far less enlarged, 
irbich was the necessary consequence of their more 
confined knowledge, but they gave much less informa* 
laon to their audience in point of fact, and they applied 
themselves less strenuously to argument. The assem- 
blies of modern times are eminently places of business; 
the hearers are met to consider of certain practical 
questions, and not to have their fancy charmed with 
choice figures, or their taste gratified with exquisite 
diction, or their ears tickled with harmonious numbers. 
They must therefore be convinced ; their reason must 
be aiddressed by stat^oaents which shall prove that the 
^g propounded is just or expedient, or that it is 
irnqnitotts or impolitic. No far-fetched allusions, or 
Tagae talk, or pretty conceits, will supply the place 
<rf the one thing needful, argument and mfbrnaation. 
Whatever is beside the question, how gra4)^uUy soever 
it may be said, will only weary the hearer and provoke 
his impatience ; nay, if it be very fine attd v^ry far- 
fetched, will excite his merriment and oov^ the q>eaker 
irith ridicule. Qmament of every kind, all maan^ of 
mbellishment, must be kept within its subcardioatid 



^•Xi«f, SvT(0 %1 rtf vo imo l» roZ Xnkvroy \\il.9t*'^Aritt, Bhet, 1. 7, ill* 
l^ Ben)dotiii(viLie2>p«itothiftflgtuem«beBMuA«fGe]oik 
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bonndsy and made subservient ' merely to the main 
business. It is certain that no perfection of executioiiy 
no beauty of workmanship, can make up for the cardi- 
nal defect of the material being out of its place, that 
is, indifferent to the question; and one of the most 
exquisitely composed oi Cicero's orations, the one for 
Archias, could clearly never have been delivered in 
any English Court of Justice, where the party was 
upon his defence against an attempt to treat him as an 
iJien; though perhaps some of it might have been 
urged in favour of a relaxation of the law, after his 
Ahenage had been proved, and the whole of it might 
have been relished oy a meeting assembled to do him 
honour. In fact, not above one-sixth part of the 
Speech has any bearing whatever upon the question, 
wnich was on the construction of a particular law. It 
is true that Cicero himself appears to be aware how 
widely he was wandering from the question; for he 
asks leave to dwell upon Uterary topics as something 
unusual in the Forum ; but still the argument on the 
case is wanting, and the dissertation on letters is put 
in its place. So, when he defends Publius Sextus from 
a charge of riot, grounded on a special law, of the 
fifty-six pages which compose the oration, not four are 
at all to the point in dispute. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that 
Cicero is generally vague and declamatory, or eren 
that he is less argumentative than the generality of 
the ancient orators. His speech for Milo, and all that 
remains of his speeches against the Agrarian Law, are 
fully as much so as any of Demosthenes' most cele- 
brated orations. But in all his judicial Speeches there 
are considerable portions which consist of matters so 
foreign to the question, or of arguments so puerile, 
that they could never be addressed to modern courts ; 
and although the same remark cannot be applied so 
universally to his poUtical Orations, the dedamation 
of which might be used in our days, yet even in these. 
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when he reasons, there are ahnost always portions 
which could not be made part of a modern speech 
intended to be argumentative. Thus, among his judi- 
cal speeches, that for Cornelius Balbus is as argu- 
mentative as any ; yet there is about a third part of 
it composed of panegyric upon Pompey, and other 
extraneous topics, and of such reasoning as this — that 
it was not very likely so eminent and experienced a 
leader as Pompey should have misinterpreted the foot- 
ing upon which Gades stood, the whole question being, 
whether a naturalization law had ever been extended 
to the Gaditani, in favour of one of whom Pompey had 
exercised the powers of that law. But the defence 
of MjIo is not within the scope of this remark. That 
truly admirable oration is from first to last closely 
addressed to the point in issue. It is all either argu- 
ment to prove that from every cu-cumstance in the 
case the presumption is that Cfodius was the aggres- 
sor, or invective against Clodius. A topic is indeed 
handled of extreme delicacy, and full of danger to the 
cause, — ^the vast service rendered to the state, and 
even to the world at large, by Milo, in putting to 
death the common enemy, the foe to the peace of 
society. iN'or can all the pains taken to show that 
Milo had only been enabled to confer this benefit upon 
mankind, by Clodius making the attack upon him, and 
that but for this fortunate circumstance he never could 
have touched him, enable the speaker to escape the 
conclusion which the audience were sure to draw 
s^inst the party accused, from such a line of defence* 
Bat Cicero prooably knew that he addressed judges, 
not of the Ulodian faction, or rather judges among 
whom the sentiments of the opposite party were pre- 
Talent; at any rate, this topic was clearly connected 
mth the question, and though a perilous line of rea- 
soning, it was one which bore immediately upon the 
subject, and was thus argumentative throughout. There 
are parts of the speech too, which, for soundness and 
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•cleamess of reasoning, may challenge a eomparison 
with any piece of argument in the whole compass of 
ancient and modern oratory.* 

It is a common thing with those who, because Cicero 
is more ornate, suffers the artifice oi his composition 
to appear more plainly, and indulges more in amphfi^ 
cation, imagine that he is less argumentative than the 
Greek orators, to represent the latter, and especially 
Demosthenes, as distinguished by great closeness of 
reasoning. K by this is only meant that he never wan- 
ders from the subject, that each remark tells upon the 
matter in hand, that all his illustrations are brought 
to bear upon the point, and that he is never found 
making any step in any direction, which does not 
advance his main object, and lead towards the con- 
clusion to which he is striving to bring his hearers — 
the observation is perfectly just ; for this is a distin- 
guishing feature in the character of his eloquence. It 
IS not, indeed, his grand excellence, because every- 
thing depends upon the n^anner in which he pursues 
this course, the course itself being one quite as open to 
the humblest mediocrity as to the highest genius. But 
if it is meant to be said that those Attic orators, and 
especially their great chief, made speeches in which 
long chains of elaborate reasoning are to be found— 
nothing can be less like the truth. A variety of topics 
are handled in succession, all calculated to strike the 
audience. Passions which predominated in their minds 
are appealed to — ^feelings easily excited among them 
are aroused by skilful allusions — ^glaring inconsistent 
cies are shown in the advice given by others— some- 
times by exhibiting the repugnance of those counsels 
among themselves, sometimes by contrasting them 
with other counsels proceeding from the same quar- 
ters. The pernicious tendency of certain measures is 
-displayed by referring, sometimes to the gener^d prin<- 

• Appendix, No. VII. 
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c^les of human action, and the course which hiuxiMi 
affsoi^ usually take ; mope frequently, by a re£ereae9. 
to the history of past, aod generally o£ very recent, 
events. Much inyective is mixed with these t^pics^ 
and both the enemy without, and the evil counsellor 
within the walls, are v^y unsparingly dealt, with.. 
The orator was addressing hearers who were for the 
most part &» intimately acquainted as himself with all 
the fEbcts of the case, and these lay within a sufficiently 
narrow compass, being the actual state of public affairs^ 
and the victories or the defeats which had, within the 
memory of all, attended their arms, or the transact 
tbns which had taken place among them in very 
recent times. No detailed statement were therefore 
wanted for their information. He was really speaking 
to them respecting their own affairs, or rather respect- 
ing what they had just been doing or witnessing them- 
selves. Hence a very short allusion alone was gen- 
•erally required to raise the idea which he desired to 
present before his audience. Sometimes a word was 
enough for his purpose ; the naming of a man or a 
town ; the calling to their recollection what had been 
done by the one, or had happened to the other. The 
effect produced by such a rapid interchange of ideas 
and impressions, must have struck every one who 
has been present at public meetings. He wiU have 
remarked that some such apt allusion has a power — 
produces an electrical effect — ^not to be reached by any 
chain of reasoning, however close, and that even the 
most highly-wrought passages, and the most exquisite. 
<K)mposition, fall far short of it in rousing or controlling 
the rnind^ of a large assembly. Chains of reasoning, 
examples of fine argumentation, are calculated to pro- 
duce their effect upon a far nicer, a more confined, and 
a more select audience. But such apposite allusions — 
sueh appropriate topics--*such happy hits (to use a 
homely but expressive phrase), have a sure, an irre- 
mlibh, A magical effect upon a popular assembly, la 

E 
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these the Greek oratory abounds, and above all, its 
greatest Master abounds in them more than all the 
ksser rhetoricians. They would have been highly suc- 
cessful without the charms of composition ; but he also 
clothes them in the most choice language, arranges 
them in the most perfect order, and captivates the ear 
with a music which is fitted at his will to provoke or 
to soothe, but ever to charm the sense, even were it 
possible for if to be addressed apart, without the mind 
too being moved. 

Let any one examine the kind of topics upon which 
those orators dwell, and he will be convinced that close 
reasoning was not their object — that they were adapt- 
ing their discourse to the nature of their audience— 
and that indeed not a few of their topics were such as 
they would hardly have thought of using, had they 
been arguing the matter stringently with an antar- 
gonist, " hand to hand, and foot to foot;" or, which is 
the same thing, preparing a demonstration to meet the 
eye of an unexcited reader. It is certain that some of 
Demosthenes' chief topics are exactly those which he 
would use to convince the calm reason of the most 
imdisturbed listener or reader — such as the dangers of 
inaction — ^the formidable, because able and venturous^ 
enemy they had to contend with — the certainty of the 
peril which is met by procrastination becoming greater 
after the unprofitable delay. These, however, are the 
most obvious considerations, and on these he dwells 
the less because of their being so obvious. But the 
more striking allusions and illustrations by which he 
enforces them, are not always such as would bear close 
examination if considered as arguments, although they 
are always such as must, in the popular assembly to 
which he addressed them, have wrought a wondrous 
effect. Let us take a few instances. 

It is a frequent topic with the Orator, that the 
^dvisers of peace and quiet while the country is in- 
sulted and injured by the common enemy can never 
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themselyes be at rest, though no one is doing them 
any wrong — " ovScvoc dSiKovvrog" — and on one occa- 
sion he makes a special application of this topic to 
Aristodemns, one oi the leaders of the Macedonian 
party. Now, though nothing could be better calcu- 
lated to succeed as a taunt or personal attack, some- 
thing (it cannot surely be called some argument) dd 
hominem — ^it is as certain that no reasoning is involved 
in sach an appeal, and that it does not go beyond a 
sneer or fling, without any tendency to advance the 
argument. For surely Aristodemus and others might 
be quite consistent in pursuing the objects of their 
personal ambition, and yet conscientiously recommend- 
ing a pacific policy; nay, in dividing, and even vexing, 
the public councils with their advice to hold by that 
peaceful course. The total difference of the two cases 
—those of the individuals and of the states — ^is too 
manifest to escape any calm hearer or sober-minded 
reader. Again, we have the fate of towns and indi- 
Tiduals who had been seduced by Philip and betrayed 
to him, painted in many passages, and in some of the 
most striking of all, as a warnmg to Athens, e. jr., in 
the Third Philippic, iovXsvovat ye iiatmyovfiivoL ical 
<rrp£€XovjU6voc* and in the Chersonese Oration, iravrwv 
KmcFT aTro\(i)\a(7iv. But to this the answer was quite 
obvious, — ^that they who recommended peace did it not 
only without the least design of betraying the city into 
Philip's hands, but with the very view of saving it from 
him. So, when he argues, in the First Philippic, that 
a good statesman should be always in advance of 
events, in the same manner that a good general always 
marches at the head of his troops and in front of them, 
the fact and reason both ahke fail ; for neither does a 
commander ahvays march before his men, nor, when 
he does, is it in the least degree that he may be pre- 
pared to meet and grapple with those men which is 
the only reason for a statesman being in advance of 
events. The comparison which follows, of the Athe- 
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riaa tactics with tiie Barbanao'E» w»]r of boidng, thai is, 
by preparing to ward off the blow from any quarter 
SitbdT it has fallen there, is traly close and perfect ; but 
it k rather used as an illustration than an argument ; 
and as an illustration of a sarcastic kiad it is eonsum- 
mate. In like manner, we may perhaps regard the 
famous passage in the same Philippic, about Philip's 
deaih, as a mere taunt or invective a^aanst the Athe- 
nians for their being so active in their inquiries after 
the news about their enemy, and so slow to take 
measures for opposing him--^ertain]y as an aj^gument 
nothing can be less effective. 

But, passing from the rest of the speech, which is 
almost wholly made up of explanations of the plan of 
operati(ms proposed by the orator, let us come to the 
Second Philippic, so greatly admired by Philip him- 
self, and which, he said, would have convinced him 
both that war should have been declared against 
hifflsdf, and that Demosthenes should have been 
made oommander-in*chief. He begins by saying that 
Flolip had preferred on all occasions the interests of 
Tinebes to those of Athens, because he knew that the 
Athenians would always, when it came to the push* 
deelare agsdnst his aggressions and in behalf of justice 
and right; and he maintains that their former gloria 
ous history proved him to have formed an accurate 
estimate oi their future conduct. He makes one short 
allusion to Philip's conduct towards Messene and Ar- 
gos, in order to show that it was from policy, and not 
from justice, that he so preferred the Thebans; and 
that Athens is the great object of his constant enmity. 
He then recites a speech which he says he made to the 
Messenians and Argives, warning them against trusting 
Philip ; and here occurs the beautiful passage about 
mistrust of tyrants being the true bulwark of free* 
dom. He now proposes that they of the Macedonian 
party should be impeached who had brought about 
the peace; and he vows solemnly that he gives this 
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adyine, not with the desire of exposing hmsolf to 
recriminaticm, by attacking these men> nor jet yfiih 
the design of enabling tiiem to receiye new largesses 
from PhiHp, nor merely for the sake of deGlamatory 
inyectires, but becanse he apprehends the greatest 
dangers one day from the enemy ; and that wen the 
rage of the people will butst forth, and will faU, not 
upon the gaiky, but upon the innocent — on those 
WTiose couDsek have been the soundest. The orator 
concludes with applying this charge particularly to 
one individual, apparently JSschines. Now^ &oatfh 
nothing cati be more artfully calculated to gaiii the 
favour of tlie Athenians, and also to warn them against 
Philip's designs, it must at once be admitted, that to 
describe this celebrated oration as a piece of close 
reasoning, is an abuse of terms. Eloquent, sjnrited, 
effective to its purpose, it unquestionably is. Had 
argument been required to effect that purpose, th«re 
would have been cogent reasoning no doubt used ; but 
the effect is produced by phun statements, or powerful 
allusions to well-known facts ; and of ratiocination^ or 
anything like it, there is none, if we except the answer 
to the anticipated explanation of Philip's motives by 
his partisans, an answer which consists in referring 
shortly to his eOnduet towards Messene and Argos. 

The Third Philippic is certainly a very fine oration 
'—by some preferred to all the minor ones. But as 
far as elaborate and close l*easoning goes, it is of the 
same description with the First and the Second. Part 
of it consists in exposing the errors committed by the 
Athenians, to which me iU success of the public 
measures is ascribed; the rest is a description of 
Philip's conduct, for the purpose of showing that he 
had lefii tiiem no longer the choice of war against him, 
or peace with hitn. In describing Philip's conduct, by 
far ih^ most r^aiarkable passage is one which, as a 
seriouH argument^ never could have been urged to 
conidBee a mkid Undisturbed by the passions incident 
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to great meetings, though in such a place . it was 
calculated to produce a powerful effect- When Athens 
or Sparta, he says, injured the other Greek states, at 
least the wrong-doers were of their own family, and 
might be forgiven, as we bear with indiscretions in our 
own children which we never could tolerate in a slave 
•or in an alien to our blood. But Philip is not only not 
a Greek — ^he is not even of illustrious barbaric extrac- 
tion — he is a vile Macedonian — of a country that 
never produced so much as a good slave; and then 
he proceeds to recount the instances of his offensive 
interference in the affairs of Greece. He then in- 
veighs against the treaeheiy and corruptions of the 
Macedonian party, and holds up the example of the 
Oreitans and Eretrians, the Olynthians and Phocians, 
and introduces that famous passage, so justly admired, 
painting the sufferings that the Macedonian party 
among those nations brot^ht upon their country. But 
in this place the subject is not treated with the force 
of reasoning displayed on the same topic in the Cher- 
sonese Oration, where the argument is this — ^that even 
at Olynthus, in Thessaly, or at Thebes, no one durst 
have held the language of the Macedonian party at 
Athens, before Phmp had done anything to gain over 
the state to his side — ^before he had deUvered Potida^ 
to Olynthus, restored the Amphictyonic rights to 
Thessaly, and reconquered Boeotia for Thebes. The 
same argument is used in nearly the same words in 
the Fourth Philippic, which is made up of repetitions 
from the other minor orations, and especially from 
that upon the Chersonese, certainly the most argu- 
mentative of the whole, and, as it seems, the finest in 
all respects. 

If, again, we examine the four lesser orations not 
usually termed Philippics, we shall find them still less 
argumentative in their texture than the Philippics 
wmch we have just gone through. Thus, the well- 
known and much admired speech for Megalopolis is a 
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calm and judicious statement of the sound principle of 
foreign policy, on which the modern doctrine of the 
balance of power rests — that the only point for a 
nation's consideration is, whether any given course of 
conduct will tend to help or to prevent a dangerous 
neighbour's aggrandizement ; and that no former con- 
duct of any state should operate as a reason for or 
against helping it in its struggle with a common and 
formidable enemy. This oration has no figures, nor 
any impassioned bursts, or other striking passages; 
and there is no reasoning in it, except perhaps where 
the orator tries to reconcile the conduct which he 
recommends, of helping the Arcadians against Sparta, 
with the aid formerly given to Sparta herself, by 
showing that the former, like the present poKcy, was 
governed by the principle of protecting the weak 
against oppression. 

As for the Great Speech itself, the whole consists 
rather of explanations, narrations of important sue- 
cesses arismg from his counsels. re^Vnarks upon the 
duty and the conduct of honest statesmen as contrasted 
with evil advisers (a very favourite topic in all the 
orations), and bitter invective against ^Eschines. The 
question mainly at issue is notwithstanding scarcely 
touched upon — namely, the right of one who had not 
passed his accounts to have the honours of the Crown. 
But this, the main point, is purposely avoided, because 
he was quite unable to deal with it, the fact and the 
law being equally clear against him. He therefore 
assumes that his whole pubUc hfe is put in issue, and 
applies himself to that supposed issue alone. But the 
most celebrated passage of the whole has sometimes 
been given as an example of close reasoning, as show- 
ing that, even in his most impassioned and figurative 
passages, the orator never loses sight for a moment of 
the point he is labouring, that every appeal he makes, 
every illustration he employs, in short, every word he 
utters, furthers the attainment of the object m view. 
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Tldfl truly magnifioeiit i>assage can never be tea 
often TCferred to, or its merits too highly extolled^ 
Tbftt ft is a piece of close and sastained argumentation^ 
ean assuredly not be affirmed with equal accuracy. 
He is maiotaming that his counsels were wise, though 
the policy which they prescribed led to defeat ; and ho 
begins with the well-known simile of the shipwreck,, 
for which he says the captain of the Tessel is not 
answerable, if he has taken all fit precautions. But it 
is singular that he should make the captain say, be 
did not gorern (kKv^ipviov) the ship, and compare this 
with what he himself had certainly a far better right to 
say, that he did not command the army {itnpatriyavv); 
the analogy <^ the two positions consisting not in this,, 
wherein it wholly fails, but in this, that both by sea 
HEid land, fortune is superior to all human efforts, and 
often sets all human precautions at defiance. It may 
4im be observed, that were ike comparison ever so 
-i^, it assomes, like all such cases in point, the thing 
to be proved — namely, that all due precaution had 
bieen in fact taken, upon which the whole question 
turned. Another 6ne part of this passage is the 
invective against i&schines for never appeaoing bat 
in times of distress, and the noted comparison of ra 
piiyfkara xal ri. <fira&fxata. But this in no way ad- 
vances Demosthenes' own defence, ticrr indeed at aK 
bsars upon this part of his conduct. Then follows a 
most magnifio^t description of the courage which 
'«09i8tste in risking all extremities rather than embrace 
aa easy and tranquil slavery, ffltsstrated witli moving 
and imiritHstirring appeals to the ancient deeds of the 
Athenians. But this, in point of argument, goes for 
fvoihing ; the adversary being <{uite prepared to admit 
9t aU, and stitl to contend that Denvosl^Mies had 
fRomied a poficy leadmg to tiie subjugation of the 
fltftte, and to denv of course that 9%€^ would ever have 
f^cMiaeifiied sitTOtission or dii^onotor. This, there- 
for^/ itfinattttr i^mmon to %odi pjarties, and ^^utd neft 
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torn the scale in favotir of either. Last of all, and to 
irind up the pa^ssage, comes the fattious oath, and it is^ 
certain that in the midst of his rehement passsion, he 
eomes at once upon the honours awarded to. the 
warriors slain in battle, and makes an application of 
the conduct held by the state in their case to the 
subject in question, by reminding his antagonist that 
those who failed were buried with funeral honours 
as well as those who conquered. Now, every way" 
splendid and prodigious as this famous burst of elo- 
quence is, in point of argument, and if Tiewed as a. 
piece of reasoning, it is positively nothing. For it 
would then stand thus, and this would be the argu- 
ment—" My Coimsels led to your defeat at ChsBronea ; 
but because you won four or five great victories by 
foBowing other counsels, or, which is the same thing, 
these counsels in other circumstances, therefore I was 
justified in the disastrous advice I gave you." Or 
thus, — "You gained great victories at Marathon, 
Salamis, Plata&ae, and Artemisium,* therefore yoa 
were justified in fighting at Chseronea, where you 
were defeated." Then as to the funeral honours, the 
argument would stand thus, — " The victcricus soldiers^ 
who were slain in the successful battles of former 
times, were buried with pubhc honours — ^therefore the 
state rewards those who fall in defeat; and conse- 
quently the counsels are not to be blamed which are 
bold, although they lead to disaster." It is quite clear 
that close argument is not the peculiar merit of the 
passage, and that it cannot be regarded as a piece of 
reasoning at all. As a burst of most lofty and im- 
passioned eloquence, it is beyond all praise, and 
the panegyrics of twenty-four centuries have left it 
inadequately marvelled at and admired. 

It was necessary to set right by some detail the 
inatter referred to in the erroneous view of those who, 

* Them were two battles fonght at Artemimom, both miooesafolt tlMMtglt 
one anfih more <d«atl/ so than the other. 
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mistaking Tehemence, fulness of matter, and constant 
regard to the object in view, for sustained reasoning 
and close argument, have spoken of Demosthenes' 
Orations as tney might of strict moral demonstrations, 
or chains of ratiocination — ^like the arguments main- 
tained at the Bar upon legal points, or u^on dry ques- 
tions of fact — or like those inimitable specimens of pure 
logical deduction, the judgments, and yet more the 
speeches, of Sir Willimi Grant. Had they been of 
tids description, they would have been far less suited 
to the Athenian assembly before which they were 
delivered. ITeyertheless, it is certain that far more 
argumentatiye speeches are weU adapted to the British 
Parliament, and that the closest texture of reasoning 
is quite consistent with the loftiest legitimate flights of 
eloquence. Demosthenes could have addressed such 
an audience with all his fire and all his topics, and 
have reasoned as closely as his warmest eulogists have 
supposed him to haye done at Athens. But such a 
display of his powers was not suited to that Athenian 
audience. What was wanted to moye, to rouse, and 
also to please them, was a copious stream of plain 
intelligible observations upon their interests — appeals 
to their feelings — ^recollections of their past, and espe- 
cially their recent history— expositions of the evils to 
be apprehended from inaction and impolicy of any 
sort — ^vindications of the orator's own conduct, upon 
grounds simple and uncontested-— contrasts to show 
the inconsistency of those who differed from him, or 
refused to follow his advice — ^invectives, galling and 
unmeasured, against all his adversaries abroad and at 
home. By urging these topics in rapid succession, in 
the purest language, with a harmony never broken, 
save >where the sense and the ear required a discord, 
he could move and could master the minds of the 
people, make their enemy quake upon his barbaric 
throne, and please the exquisite taste of the " fierce 
democratic " whom he was chiding and controlling. 
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Sucli was the first of Orators. At the head of all 
the mighty masters of speech, the adoration of ages 
has consecrated his place ; and the loss of the noble in- 
strument with which he forged and launched his thun- 
ders, is sure to maintain it unapproachable for ever. 
If in such varied and perfect excellences, it is required 
that the most prominent shall be selected, then doubt- 
less is the palm due to that entire and uninterrupted 
devotion wluch throws his whole soul into his subject, 
and mil not ever — no, not for an instant — suffer a 
rival idea to cross its resistless course, without being 
swiftly swept away, and driven out of sight, as the 
most rapid engine annihilates or shoots on whatever 
approaches it, with a velocity that defies the eye. So, 
too, there is no coming bacK on the same ground, any 
more than any lingering over it. Why should he come 
back over a territory that he has already laid waste — 
where the consuming fire has left not a blade of 
grass ? All is done at once ; but the blow is as effec- 
tual as it is single, and leaves not anything to do. 
There is nothing superfluous — ^nothing for mere speak- 
ing's sake— no topic that can be spared by the exi- 
gency of the business in hand ; so, too, there seems 
none that can be added — ^for everythine is there and 
in its place. So, in the diction, there is not a word^ 
that could be added without weakening, or taken away 
without marring, or altered without changing its na- 
ture, and impairing the character of the whole exqui- 
site texture, the work of a consummate art that never 
for a moment appears, nor ever suffers the mind to 
wander from the subject and fix itself on the speaker. 
All is at each instant moving forward, regardless of 
every obstacle. The mighty flood of speech rolls on 
in a channel ever full, but which never overflows. 
Whether it rushes in a torrent of allusions,* or moves 
^ong in a majestic exposition of enlarged principlesf 

* Appendix, Kc. II. t Ibid. No. IIL 
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-*^deiK9endst hoarse and headlong in orerwhelmmg 
mrective*— or glides melodious in narratiye and des- 
ct*ipti(^,t or spreads itself out shining in illustration:^ 
— ^its course is ever onward and erer entire; — ^never 
scattered— never stagnant— ^never sluggish. At each 
point manifest progress has been made, and with all 
that art can do to charm, to strike, and to please. No 
sacrifiee^ even the smallest, is ever made to effect — ^nor 
c^ the hearer ever stop for an instant to contemplate 
or to admire, or throw away a thought upon the great 
artist, till all is over, and the pause gives time to 
recover his breath. This is the ^ect, and the proper 
effect of Eloquence^t is not the effect of argument. 
The two may be well combined, but they differ speeifi* 
cally from each other* 

• Appendix, No. IV. f 1^*^, No. V, 

t Ibid, No. VL 
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No. I. 

EXTRACT FROM LOBD £BSKI^£*S SPEECH ON TEE TSIAL OP 

JOHN STOCKDALE. 

*^l HATE not been considering it througli the oold medium 
of books, but have been speaking of man and bis nature, and 
of human dominion, from what I have seen o£ them myself 
amongst reluctant nations submitting to our authority* 
I know what they feel, and how such feelings can alone be 
repressed. I have beard them in my youth from a naked 
savage, in the indignant character of a prince surrounded by 
his subjects, addressing the Governor of a British colpnyi 
holding a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of hid 
unlettered eloquence: * Who is it ?' said the jealous ruler 
over the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
English adventure—'* Who is it that causes this river to 
lise in tho-*bigh mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds of 
winter, and that calms them again in the summer ? Who ia 
it that rears up the shade of those lofby forests, and bhuita 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? The same 
Being who gave to you a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will 
defend it !' said the warrior, throwing down hia tom^awk 
m>on the ground, and raising the war-sound of his nation. 
These are the feehngs of subjugated man ajl round th^ 
globe ; and depend upon it, nothing but fear will control 
where it is vain to look for affection." — Er$kiM^9 Speeches^ 
vd. ii., p. Z^. 



L^ 
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PERORATION OF MR, GRATTAN'S SPEECH ON THE 
DECLARATION OF IRISH RIGHTS. 

^' Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for liherty, passing hy the 
trihunals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neither imagine that, hj any formation of apology, you can 
palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with their curses in your 
grave, for* having interposed hetween them and their 
Maker, rohhing them of an immense occasion, and losing 
an opportunity which you did not create, and can never 
restore. 

"Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your 
age of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, 
commercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the 
historian stop at liberty, and observe — that here the prin- 
cipal men among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude — 
they were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an 
empty treasury — and when liberty was within their grasp, 
and the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of 
the people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and 
encouraged them on, that they fell down, and were prosti- 
tuted at the threshold. 

"I might, as a constituent, come to your bar and 
demand my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of 
the land and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen 
counties, by the arms, inspiration, and providence of the 
present moment, tell us the rule by which we shall go — 
assert the law of Ireland — declare the liberty of the land. 

" I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject's freedom, 
am I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe 
in this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate jour glory. I never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags ; he 
may be naked, he shall not be in iron ; and I do see the 
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time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is 
planted ; and though great men should apostatize, yet the 
cause will live ; and though the puhlic speaker should die, 
yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ which con- 
veyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of the 
holy man, will not die with the prophet, but survive him." 
'-'OraUana Speeches, vol. i., pp. 52, 63, 
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"RfAits ovTi x^if^^'^^ ila^ioiiv fiovyiOfcifia, ovn avrol ffX^tiT* 
iviffdeti rciXfcafAsyf ovrg ruv koiuZv uTS^iff^xt ^vvufAs^u, ourt retg 
wpri^us Ato^siht ^i^ofiCiM, uvff, oV* St¥ avrog uurf sro^/ViiTtf/, 
iratpovfigv, dlXXce fiotcKuivofCiv xetl aKovovftiv, v66i¥ kuI rf 
fK>Mi voiilp, 3cat\ vivret rot roteivTet, our ivithi^i^ ovrag ix<^fi^t¥, 
Ta 9iftiTS9ei vTuv TTQetrruu kHMfAsv, «AX* i¥ fAiv roig Tioyotg, roy^ 
T^> ToXta: y^i^yovrets eL^iet Wotivavfiiv^ iv ^i role t^yotg role i»ct¥- 
rmfiipote rovrote ovi>»yatft^6fti$». And then immediately 
afterwards, the repetition, ri ov» x^^ "hkyuvi u yd^ fc^rt 
siVo/aere, f^irs avrol crcuTtvaia^e, fbin ra» KotvZw d^iisah, 
ftiu T»e avpruing AtoviiQn ^uaire, fA^rt, w Stv avroe avrf 
voo/aijrff/, suffSTS, fc^n rd vfAtrt^ avruv Tr^drrtiiK i§i7\.iotrtf 

WK fxfi) ri 'kkyar — De Cherson. Orat Grcsc, i. 95. 
This is translated in the version of the Oration which 

follows. 

Kfl^ijy y* o/ flroXXoi »v» dTiiKvi^ctatv *0.^nrZv x^Z^^t «^t/- rolg 
^/X/ttov (piKotg iirir^iypetv avrove, rov $' 'Ev^^etlov ia0ow 
*'(t\^» y B^^o^ ray Epgr^iiatf, on rovg vfAiri^ove f^iif nF^io^ 
w; d'ffifKeu/ef KTiHrd^xV ^ iPi^oKiv uvrov ZovMvovai yi fAturrt- 
yovfiiyot Kotl ar^i^'KovfAivoi' xotKus *0'Kvv6ia¥ l^iiaoiro raw rou 
H^» Accadsinfiy I'^'vec^x^" x^tQorovmciyratf, r6» Be ^AxoXXAUf/Buy 
i^nXoyvav.—PM. III. Orat Grcec, i. 128. 

"A noble* return have the Oreitans met with, for 
betaking themselves to Philip's creatures, and abandoning 
Euphraeus I A noble treatment have the Eretrians received 
for dismissing your ambassadors and surrendering them- 
selves to Clitarchus — they are now enslaved, and tortured, 

* The literal translation "fine'* or *^ pretty** expresses the sense com- 
pletely, but it is too colloquial. 



aed scourged!^ Nobly hf»» the Otyiit/hikiM ftred Ibr 
giving the command of theiff bonse to Ladthenes, wlale 
they banished Apollooides!'' 
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The Oration for the Megalopolitans is one instance of 
this. See for another example the following passage in 
the Chersonese Oration : — 

"Oajig f^S¥ y»», a "Atihptg *A§iiiv»7oi, vetpihcdv ec ffvuoiau r^ 
^elhUt itpivH, ^nf^iuUi ^ihrnfi, xetrrtyopet, avtffttS. ruvr duhplep 
irtm^ iiX}C i)^au iAj^vpov r%i e^vrov aarnpieti rh vpog ;c«p/y 
vf^lif Tiiyetv itef.1 Trohinviadett da^otKas dpctvvs kartV oarig V UTsp 
rou ^ihriarou vohTiei relg uf^fripote svetvriovTUi /Bov7ifi,uuffi, k»1 
j^i^iv "hiyu vpos X^P*^* d7i7^» to fiikriarov ecil, kuI r^v roteiv- 

•ci >.oy/a/Koj, TQVT»» du^ors^otf VTrtif^vvov vfitv kccvrov 7rec^ex,u-^ 
ojrof earr eiu^^slog, x.ul x^iaifcog ys '^okirng 6 TOiovToe eartv. 

— Orat GrcBC, i. 106. 

This is translated in the version of the Speech suljoinedt 

v^o rZiV TT^ecyfAoirau yvLiAfiv d'^ro^echsreti, kolI tihaatv avrw 
t>'7riii$v¥0» rots "'jruadii^i, rjj rux,iHj rots ^t/uooii^ r^ fiov7<of4.iiM' 
-6 Zi atyiffcis, iiuU thu >.kyuu, dif ri luaKo^iv vvf^Zvi, tovto ^eui'- 
jteiM'-^De Corolla. OraL Grcec.y i. 291, 

" A statesman and a partizan, in no other respect resem- 
bling each other, differ most of all in this, that the one 
gives his counsels before the event, and makes himself 
accountable for his followers, for fortime, for emergencies, 
for those who sit in judgment on his conduct ; while the 
■other, holding his peace when he ought to speak out, the 
instant that anything goes wrong, cries out his disap- 
proval/' 



>» 



* Thero is no giving the force of the Gbreek here — ^tuXsu^u^i yt ftM^rt^ 
'ywft.uu iuCi (TT^i&XovfAiMi' — OraL Grcec., i. 128a 
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No. IV. 

In rm^ avTMP vetrpiatv, uv^i^ ovrot iiF»p vfit», etvB^xoi fctet^Ql 
K»l xoXoKSC xeti dTieurro^if, 9iKQaTnQtetafAi»ot rei{ suvtuv txeitrrtt 
TotT^ttetg, TTJp kXsvh^ietv v^ovs'xaKOTis^ vcon^ov (Ah 4>/A/rfra)» 
*w \i 'AAe|«>B^4tf, TJj yuar^l fcer^ovyTis, xetl rols ech'^iaroig r^if 
iv^tiifioviotv, r^p d* ihivdi^iet^ K»i to fAyihsvct tx'tp ^iov6rn» auraift 
ct Ttiis v^OTS^oig *£XA}2(7/y 0^0/ rap dyctduu ^aetv Kal Katpopsg, 

itetnr^o^orsg, — Dc Corona, Orat, GrcBCj i., 324. 

'* Those men, Athenians, are all in their own provinces 
like our adversaries here among you, base and fawning 
creatures, wretches who have mutilated the glory each of 
bis own country, and toasted away their liberties, first to 
Philip, then to Alexander ; who place their supreme enjoy- 
ment in gluttony and debauchery, but hold cheap those 
rights of freemen, and that independence of any master, 
which the Greeks of former days regarded as the test and 
the summit of all felicity." 

*ElthaoKis yp»(Afi»ret, tyu V i(poira»* irihugy iyu 7k srf- 
Xoi//6i|y* ixfip^v^St ^7^ ^* fX^^^yo*^"* iVictfifAetrsviSt iyu V f«- 
XXiir/«^o»* irptretyavhrug, iya Z^ t^tapovif' i^ivivris, tyu ^ 
idvptrroy' vvip rait ix^pti" frivctkinvveti iroivret, iyu df vvip 
r%S Tarptioe' <^ roLXkOf dXXet i/vtfl ri/Aipov iya fth vvi^ rw 
vTi^atai^feu Tiotctfioi^OfAUt, to It fti/fiortovit dhictiPy di^aftoXo- 
ynfuu* ffol Tii ffVKO(p»frfi fcsp stvut ^oKtiv vvdpxstf Kiitouifsvu: 
K sfr trt }tii 9t rovro votilv, itr ^'B>i invavvittt, (ivt fcsTAXa- 
fJoiT* TO vifA^roif fAi^og ru» yf/i^av, — J)e Corona. Oral. 

GroBC., i., 315. 

"You were an usher, I was a scholar; you were an 
initiator, I was initiated; you danced at the games, I 
presided over them ; you were a clerk of court, I an advo- 
cate ; you were a third-rate actor, I a spectator ; you fell 
down on the stage, I hissed you ; your counsels were always 
in the enemy's favour, mine always in the country's ; and 
to pass over everything else, now, on this day, the question 
w of crowning me, while nothing whatever is alleged 
^nst my integrity, while it is your lot to be received as 
a calumniator, and you are even in jeopardy of being pufe 
to silence by failing to obtain a fifth of the votes." 
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TSJrei fit iparefst dyrl voicig d^iriic dit$ rtfA&a^ett; iya 3^ 
«ro/ XsyA), ort, ruv voTiiTsvofiipenf x»(» rotg "EXTinvt Ztot^fiupdafTctM 
tiv»ifTau^ dp^ufciimif dvo ffov, vponpav (th t/xo 4>/X/9r9rot/, »vy 
2* vv *AAsSay3^ov, ifit$ ovTt Ketipog, ovn ^iKttv^^uvitt XoyAur, ot/r' 

?Lo o^^^y Ix^gejf o^Bs vPony»yiro, Zp tK^t»a )/«»/«» xvi avfic0i§m 
^ivr6i¥ rfi varpl^i, ovih 9^oiovy»r oifY Zoa ffvfiQtCovXevK» 
cavort rovTotvhf dftolag vficlp, SaTTip &y t! h rpurotpfj^ fiivav 
Isri rh ^i^fAfca, avfcQ^vTitvKa' dX?i dv op$^g, ttctl ^tjcttieeg, xul 
dhct^^opov rijt "^vx^St fd vd»ra (ttt ^Tr^HKrur xctl fitsyiffTcn ^4 
^fi»yfiC»Ta9 ra» JUtr tfAttvrop dpB^uimp Tpccrdg, wdpret retvTet 
vytZg, K»l httminet xal dieyiae ^rsToyiirtvfiui.'-^De Corona. 
Orat QrcBC.^ L, 825. 

'^ You ask, JEschineg, whob is my title to honoor P I 
^dll tell joq; — ^it is, that while the politidaiis of Greece^ 
'beginning with yoorself, having all been corrapted, first by 
PhiHp and then by Alexander, neither opportunity, nor 
fine speeches, nor lavish promises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor 
&vonr8, nor anything else, ever seduced or compelled xne to 
betray what I deemed the lights and interests of my 
country. Never did I, like you and such as you, incline 
my counsels, as if weighed in a balance, towards the side 
which paid the best ; but my whole actions were governed 
by the principles of right, and of justice, and an incormpt- 
ible soul ; and having borne the most forward part in the 
conduct of the greatest affairs, my policy was ever sounds 
and just, and sincere.'* 



Ko. V. 

*Eff»lf«< (Ai¥ yd^ ^9* 5«f V dyyi»<u9 rls »ff m^f T^vrecwtig 
^C*£7^aTf/» MCTtlTinvrur K«i /terd rtcuTe$ ol ftiu tvfi^g <£«»- 
mtruvng fAtretiv hiTPtvrrts rais t <« rip. ojoi^Zp ruu tcetrd 
^p dyo^dif siitoyw^ tucl rd ysfitt htxlfCTr^eiwtiP' m if roV| 
mr^urnyo^f fMriTif^TOpr*, »«ei rip vdXinyKrip sxaMvp' »«f\ 
Sopv^QV vTiVi^vis fp (j ToTus' rji V vvrs^atiu dfcei rfi ifci^^, ol ftip 
v^vTotPiis r^p /3ot/X4}i' tKd'Kovp eig ro /SovXst/r^g/ov, vfAtig V tig 
T^y SKKT^naiap svo^iVS90t* »»i v^ip txilpv^p xp^fi^^riotci xeil 9-^0- 
^vTiiVffui, ^&g 6 }iiifiog Apu xei0itro* xtil furd reivrtt ». r. A. 

— De Corona^ Orat Qrcec, i., 284. 
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''It was evening. A messenger came to acquaint the 
Prytanes that Elatea was taken ; whereupon, some of 
them, instantlj starting from the table at which thej were 
sitting, cleared the booths in the Forum, and set fire to 
their wicker coverings ; others summoned the commanding 
officers, and ordered the alarum to be sounded. The city 
was filled with consternation. When the next day broke, 
the Prytanes convoked the Senate in the Senate-house; 
yoa repaired to your own assembly ; and before they could 
adopt any measure, or even enter upon- their deliberations, 
the whole people had seated themselves upon the steps. 
And now," Ac. 

^VftTettvtaupTei0 ^i reii/ronf, Kotl ooBfyo; flwipTog tvctwriw 
Mt^ ov« flvoy (AW rctvTU, oifK iyfietyf/tc 2f* ovS* iy^ayf/tt ftip, 

iXk* dri rifs ^iXVS ^'^ vet9r»y eLjcpi rijs rtXivr^s Itt^^'hSoy, 
«<i D«x« ifceivroM vftlw iv'kT^ us rovg Ts^uvryixirtcg rjt 7r67in 

sm^vMVf. — De Corona, Orai, Orac, i., 288. 

The diction, the exquisite composition of this, cannot be 
in any, even the least degree, preserved in our language, or 
indeed in any but the Greek. 

ifX,ns «ii 'hvitaortiug roV o^dtPif^op SKKtKOfAfiipou, r^y xXs/y 
WfttT^M, rtjp x^'f^i ^ oxIXo; vtrvi^aftipoif, vAp o rt &p 
^X4#i/9 f»ip6g if rvxn Ttov aiifAmroe wei^xMut, rovro fitthag x«i 
'^tlfmg w^Ufiepcp, »an ra Xo/«$ f/ttrd rtftiis x«^ ^ine ^J^'— - 

De Corona. Orat OrcBCy i., 24/7, 

^ I saw this same Philip, with whom your conflict lay, 
odntent to lose an eye, to have his shoulder broken, his 
hand and Ins leg mutilated, all for the sake of power 
and dominion, and abandoning to fortune whatever part 
I of him she chose to take, readily and without a mur- 
innr, so as what remained should survive to honour and 
glory."* 

Oh yeip "hihtg Irtixfaet rfiP WX/y, ot/ds 7rXi»^o/{ hya, 6v^ ivl 
tvimis ftiyivrrop tup sptuvrou (Ppopu* aSXX* idp top sfiop rs/;^- 
9(^9 fiovXit ZiKuiag OKOTTSIP, w^vjoiig orXu, k»1 voKiti, kuI rowovg, 
**i >iifu»usf ftctl p»vs xetl x«XXotrf Iwovg, K»l rovg vvi^ rovrap 

*Thi8 was the inscription most appropriately placed under Nelson's 
^ 1)7 the Sev. Q. A. Browns, Fdlow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
ttd a happier qootation was perhaps never mada 
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dfAvvwfiiifOVS* TtivTti cr^ov/3aeXo^9)y iya v^o r^; *Arr/K^;, wop 

wyji row «i/»Xo)> /aovov rov liu^ouu; ovhi rov cUrtog, — De Corona, 
Orat, GrcBCy i., 325. 

''But the fortifications at which you mock, and the 
repairs I counted as deserving the favour and the applause 
of the people — ^Why not ? Yet I certainly place them far 
below my other claims to public gratitude. For I have 
not fortified Athens with stone walls or with tiled roofs ; 
no, not I — ^neither. do I plume myself much upon such 
works as these. — But would you justly estimate my out- 
works, you will see armaments, and cities, and settlements, 
and harbours, and ships, and cavalry, and armies raised to 
defend us. — These are the defences that I have drawn 
round Attica, as far as human prudence could defend her; 
and with such as these I fortified the country at large, not 
the arsenal only or the citadel. Nor was it I that yielded 
to Philip's policy and his arms ; very far from it. — It was 
your captains and your allies through whom his fortune 
triumphed. What are the proofs of it ? They are mani- 
fest and plain." 

E/xfi ^w, ri ^vj, yiyvaoKCiv dxptZuu h-otarohinfAt (ovhtlg y*p 
ret roiuvr dyvou), row fASP ru9 iZtaruv fitov 0{ff^«X9, »«i 
dv^dyfcovu, xal dKtiihvvov Svrct^ rou li ruv TFoXtrtvofMHiP 
^iXff/r/oy, xal 9^ethi^6¥, xul k»§ Ixdvrviv ijfit^etv dymttWt x*i 
KUKuv fciffToit, ov rop 9iavx*^'^ ^^^ dr^dyfitopa, dTJid rop ip rdtf 

utplvpoig al^fi; Phil. IV. — Orat. GrcBC., i., 160. 

'' Say then, Aristodemus, how comes it to pass that 
you, well knowing — what indeed no one can doubt — that 
private life is smooth, and peacefiil, and secure, but the life 
of the statesmiEui turbulent, and slippery, uid checquered 
with daily contentions and miseries, — ^you should not pre- 
fer the tranquil and quiet lot, but that which is cast in the 
midst of perils ?" 



No. VI. 



OlftoJhfiiftara flip yt xeil xoaftop r^g vohtag, koI hpip fui 

TiifiipttP, K. X. T. — De Ordm. Rep, Orat. Qrcec.^ i., 174. 
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See, too, the difTerent instances of figures of comparison 
dted in the Dissertation, as well as many others, e. g. the 
following : — 

Nvy 49^19 Tiiyste vvip rup vce^sXiiXt/^oTAiJf ; MffXff Ap it rtg 
Ur^ogf do0t»ovot fiisif rote KoiftiKtuatv itotaiff fct} Afyo/ fcifii ^uicvvof 
H U9 AxoXptvZuwTUt rqy jrevov* iietihi^ df rikwrivui rts avruv, xml 
T« nfttCifAtfot uvr^ (Pipntro, dtco'kw&ay iv\ to ft»^fiu Zu^tot £/ r^ 
xml TO tvoinvfif AitBpavoi ovrnvl, ovk kp dvi$»pip, — De Corona* 
Orat. Gr(BC.,US07. 

" Of what advantage is your eloquence to the country ? 
Tou now descant upon what is past and done; as if a 
physician, when called to some patient in a sinking state, 
were to give no advice and prescribe no course whereby the 
malady might be cured ; but when death had happened 
and the funeral was performing, should follow it to the 
grave, and expound how the poor man would never have 
died had such and duch things only been done." 



No. VII. 

Hsec, sicut exposui, ita gesta sunt Judices : insidiator 
snperatus, vi victa vis, vel potius oppressa virtute audacia 
est Nilul dice, quid respublica consecuta sit : nihil, quid 
V08 : nihil, quid omnes boni. Nihil sane id prosit Miloni, 
qui hoc fato natus est, ut ne se quidem servare potuerit, 
quin una rempublicam vosque servaret. Si id jure non 
posset, nihil habeo quod defendam. Sin hoc et ratio doctis, 
et necessitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et feris natura ipsa 
prsescripsit, ut onmem semper vim, quacunque ope possent, 
a corpore, a capite, a vita sua propulsarent ; non potestis 
lioc facinus improbum judicare, quin simul judicetis, omni- 
bus, qui in latrones inciderint, aut illorum tells, aut vestris 
sententiis esse pereundum. — Pro Milone^ c. 11. 

This was the transaction as I have related it: — the 
assassin overcome, — force vanquished by force, or rather 
violence overpowered by valour. I say nothing of the 
country's gain, — nothing of yours, — nothing of all good 
men's. Let Milo take no benefit from that, holding as he 
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does Lis very existence upon the oonditkm of being uiial)Ie 
to save lumseilf without saving by the same act the com- 
monwealth too. If the act was illegal, I have nothing to 
urge in its defenee. But if it be a lesson which reason has 
taught the sage, and necessity the savage, and general 
usage has sanctioned in nations, and nature has imparted to 
the beasts themselves, that all violence, whether offered to 
our limbs, our heads, or our lives, should by every means 
within our reach always be repelled, then can you not 
adjudge this deed criminal, without at the same time 
adjudging every one who falls among robbers, to perish 
eitiber by their daggers, or by your sentence. 

Video adhuc constare ominia, Judices : Miloni etiam 
utile fuisse Clodium vivere ; illi ad ea, quse concupierat, 
optatissimum interitum Milonis : odium ^lisse illius in 
hunc acerbissimum ; in ilium hujus nullum : consuetudinem 
illius perpetuam in vi inferenda; hujus tantum in repel- 
lenda : mortem ab illo denuntiatum Miloni, et prsedictam 
palam ; nihil unquam auditum ex Milone : profectionis 
hujus diem illi notum ; reditum illius huic ignotum fuisse : 
hujus iter necessarium ; iUius etiam potius alienum : hunc 
pra) se tulisse, se illo die Boma exiturum ; ilium eo die se 
dissimulasse rediturum : hunc nuliius rei mutasse consilium ; 
ilium causam mutandi consilii finxisse : huic, si insidiaretur, 
noctem prope urbem expectandam ; illi, etiam si hunc non 
timeret^ tamen accessum ad urbem noctumum fuisae metu- 
endum. — Pro Milone, c. 19. 

The structure of our language, and the want of the hk 
and iUe, preclude any att^pt at translating this noble 
ailment. 

Si hsec^non gesta audiretis, sed picta videretis, tamen 
i^pareret, uter esset insidiator, uter nihil cogitaret mali, 
quum alter veheretur in rheda psenulatus, una sederet uxor. 
Quid horum non impeditissimum P vestitus, an vehiculom 
an comes? quid minus promptum ad pugnam, quom 
psenula irretitus, rheda impeditus, uxore psene constnctos 
esset ? Yidete mmc ilium, primum egredientem e villa^ 
subito : cur ? — ^vesperi : quid necesse est ? — tarde : qui 
^nvenit, id prsosertim temporis ? Devertit in villam 
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Pompeii. Pompetum ut videret? Seiebat in A^*"^ 
esse. Yillam ut perspiceret ? Millies in m fuent. Quid 
eigo erat moree, et tergiversationis ? Dum hie venirel^ 
looim rdinquere noluit. 

Age nunc, iter expediti latronis cum Milonis impedi* 
mentis oomparate. Semper iUe antea cum uxore: tma 
one ea: nunquam non in rheda; turn in equo : comites 
Orcculi, quocunque ibat, etiam quum in castra Etrusca 
properabat; turn nugarum in oomitatu nihil. Milo, qui 
mmqnam, turn casu pueios symphoniaoos uxorifl ducebai^ 
et amnllanim greges : ille, qui semper secom soorta, semper 
exoletosy semper lupas duoeret, turn neminem, nisi ut virum 
a Tiro lectum esse diceres. Cmr igitur yictus est ? Quia 
non semper viator a latrone, nonnunquam etiam latro a 
mtore occiditur: quia, quamquam paratus in imparatoa 
Oodius, tamen mulier ineiderat in viros. — Pro MUone, 
c.20,21. 

If instead of hearing these transactions related, you sa\r 
them painted, it stiU would appear manifest which of tho 
two parties was the conspirator, and which of them had no 
evil design ; when the one should be seen sitting in a 
carriage, with his wife, and in his cloak. What is there 
about him that leaves a limb free ? dress, or conveyance, 
or company? Who so ill prepared for fight as yonder 
man who sits entangled in his mantle, cooped up in a 
carriage, tied down by his wife ? Look now at that other 
figure, — first leaving the city in a hurry ; and why ? In. 
the evening — why should he now start r It is late — why 
should this time of all others suit him P He turns aside 
to Pompey's Villa. In order to see Pompey ? But he is 
known to be at Alsium. In order to see the Villa ? But 
he has been there a thousand times before. Then why 
this delay, and this turning aside &om the high road P 
Because he does not choose to leave the spot until Milo 
shall come up. 

Now, then, compare the journey of the robber prepared 
for action, with that of Milo encumbered in his route. Till 
then he had always travelled with his wife ; on that day 
he was alone. Before, he always was in his carriage ; that 
^y he was on horseback. Formerly, wherever he went his 
Greeks were with him, even when on his march to tha 
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Etrurian camp. On this occasion there was no trifling 
accompaniments. Milo was now, for the first and only 
time in his life, attended with his wife's chorus singere, 
and her whole household of waiting-women. Glodius, who 
had always travelled with strumpets, always with hoys, 
always witii hawds, on that day had not a creature with 
him, hut such as you would call picked men. How then 
came it to pass that he was overpowered ? Why, because 
it is not always the traveller who is overcome by the 
Tobber, but sometimes the robber too is slain by the 
traveller — ^because, although Clodius had fallen upon the 
imprepared, himself ready for action, yet the effeminate had 
fallen among men ! 
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TRANSLATION 



FROM 



DEMOSTHENES. 



ORATION ON THE APFAIRS OF THE CHERSONESE. 

INTEODUCTIOir. 

Oebsobleptes, king of the country, had ceded the Cher- 
sonese to Athens ; but Cardia, a principal town, having 
put itself under the protection of Philip, Diopeithes waa 
despatched to plant a colony in the peninsula, according to 
the policy of the Greeks when they wanted to retain any 
acquisition of distant territory. This general, without any 
orders to that effect, but relying on support at home from 
the party of Demosthenes, attacked Maritime Thrace from 
the Chersonese, regarding Philip's conduct towards Cardia 
as a sufficient act of hostility to justify this aggression. 
The result of this incursion was a large booty, which he 
placed in safety in the peninsula. The Macedonian party 
of course inveighed bitterly against the proceedings of 
Diopeithes, as an infraction of the peace which nominally 
subsisted between Athens and Macedon. The inimitable 
speech, of which a translation is here attempted, was 
Bemosthenes' answer to their attacks. It unites all the 
great qualities of his prodigious eloquence in a remarkable 
degree ; and, excepting in the article of invective, of which 
there is hardly any, it may fairly be placed on the same 
line with the Great Oration itself. Indeed, in point of 
argument and conciseness, and when judged by the severest 
niles of criticism, it has no superior. 
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The attempt here made is accompanied with a deep 
feeling of its necessary failure in many essential particulars. 
The uiing aimed at has been to try how far the meaning 
of every word in the original oould be given best in the 
English, and as nearly as possible, the Saxon idiom. Under 
the feeling how widely asunder the design and execution 
are placed, there is, perhaps, some consolation to be derived 
from reflecting, that the object in view is really unat- 
tainable, as the excellence of the original is altogether 
unapproachable. It is rather an experiment upon our own 
language than upon the Greek. 



It would be well, Athenians,* if all who addressed you 
delivered themselves altogether without prejudice and 
without partiaUty, esch propounding whatsoever he deemed 
most advisable, especially when you are assembled to deli- 
berate upon public affairs of the greatest importance. , But 
fflnce some speakers are actuated partly by a spirit o^ con- 
tention,t partly by other similar motives, it remains for 
you, men of Athens, you, the people, J laying aside all other 
considerations, what things you deem best for the country, 
those things to resolve, and (those things) to do. 

The question, then, relates to the affairs of the Cher- 
sonese, and the military operations which Philip has now 
for nearly eleven monthiB been carrying on in Thrace. But 
this debate has for the most part turned upon what Dio- 
peithes is doing and designs to do. Now, as for those 

* See Caesar's Speech (SaUast, BeU. Cat, c. 47\ the exordium of which 
is nearly taken firom this. 

f U^yefTtu xiytt*. Happily rendered by Leland, " whose speeches 
are dictated ;'* bnt the end of the paragraph is not literal, nor does it 
contain all the matter of the originaL 

X *Tfiat vohs ToXkauf, Neither Laharpe, nor Francis, nor Auger, tain 
any account of this expression ; but it is material, being in opposition here 
to the tviot and the xiycvrtf, from whom Demosthenes appeals to the 
whole people. Wolf sees this in its tme light, and renders the phrase by 
^»f ^r./t4n (Apud Beiske, Appar. Grit,, i., 75.) In other instancfw tiM 
«t 9'0AA.«} are in opposition to the «< ikSytt, as towards the end of this 
Oration. 
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offences of which parties may be accused at any time, and 
which by law it rests with you to punish when you think 
fit, either immediately or afber a while, I am of opinion 
that such matters may be reserved for ftirther considera- 
tion * and that there is no necessity that either I, or any 
one else, should contendf much about them at present. 
Bat as fOT those places of which Philip, the unprovoked 
MwmyJ of the country, and at the head of a large force 
on the Hellespont, § is endeaTouring to surprise|| — ^places 
which, if we let slip this opportunity, we never again 
can hope to rescue T — ^ to them I am clear that we 
ought instantly to take our determination and make our 
preparations, nor suffer ourselves to be drawn aside 
from this course by other contentions** and other 
chaises. 

But astonished as I have beoi, Athenians, at many 
things that are oftentimes addressed to you, I own I have 
nerer been more astonished than to hear what was lately 
said in the Senate ; that it is the duty of a statesman to 
counsdl either absolutely making war,tt or maintaining 

* 2»9ru9 lyxtt^ttf, '4t is admissible to ddiberote;" "there is time 
enbii^ to look after them." Lehmd «(xmectf this -with the anteoedent 
M' ^n lax^f K, r. X., but this cannot be. 

f Some MSS. have Ux^^vi^^^** without the \ "to pronounce con- 
fidently," "dogmatically." 

X *trai^j^e*f. This cannot be left out as most translators do, Wolf 
among the rest; it is not here merdy "actual" or "existing," but 
"beghming," "aggressor." 

§ Ldand's " hoyering about the Hellespont^ is not infelicitous, though 
perhaps not quite the true sense ; for he was actually in the countries viftt 
*'Bx>.iff96vtov^ and therefore was about, and not hovering about He had 
alighted. 

II n^oXa/Ssrv, clearly is, "to anticipate*' or "surprise," given well in 
Wolf, "pr»ripere." Leland, only "making attempts on;*'^hich gets 
rid of the meaning, instead of giving it. 

f Kiiv Svale, b^Ti^nffetfitv^ ». r. A. literally;' "and if this once we be 
too late, we never shall be able to save them;" the relative to connect this 
with the antecedent SVa. 

** 'Av-tf^^Syai, " run away.*' Leland, " in the midst of foreign clamours 
and accusations." This is not the meaning. He refers to the accusations 
of vrhich he had been speaking, and it is to those that the "running 
away" is siqpposed to be. The sense is given either by " running away 
(^er" &c., or " being drawn aside by," &c. 

tt *H itoXifiuTv uirxSg, n &yu» T»iy i/gflytf?. Their aigument was — 
peace or war, one thing or another, either do nothing at all, or come to 
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peace. Now the case is this.* If, indeed, Philip will 
remain at peace, and neither keep possession of our settle- 
ments contrary to treaty, nor stir up all the world against 
us, there is nothing to be said, and peace must be strictly 
maintained ; nor, to say the truth,t do I perceive any other 
disposition on your psu*t. But if the conditions to which 
we swore, and upon which the peace was made, are plain to 
be seen, lying written indeed before our eyes, and yet from 
the first, and before Diopeithes set sail with his settlers, 
who are now accused of having occasioned the war, Philip 
manifestly appears to have wrongfully seized many of our 
possessions, of which your decrees, and those ratified,;]: 
impeach him ; and also to have ever since been seizing the 
territories of the other Greeks, and of the Barbarians, and 
employing their force against us — how can these men thus 
speak of our only having the choice of at once going to 
war, or remaining at peace ? We have no choice at fdl in 
the matter ; nor any course but one lefb to pursue, and that 
of all others the most righteous and the most necessary, 
which, however, these men carefully overlook. And what 
is that course? To chastise§ the first that attacks us; 
unless, indeed, they shall contend that, so long as Philip 
keeps away from Attica and the Piraeus, he neither wrongs 
this country nor makes war upon it ; but then, if it be on 

hostilities with Philip ; meaning, as there was no chance of going to war, 
that no objection should be made to whatever Philip did. 

* "E^Ti Vu Most versions give this — " Be it so," or " Be it peace,'* 
which, especially the latter, does not tally with the preceding sentence. 
But it seems plainly to refer to what follows. 

f r* has here the force of ** truly.*' There is a biting sarcasm in these 
words; but the tone is purposely subdued, and as inoffensive as possible. 
Demosthenes often attacked them fiercely ; but he knew that the multitude 
can bear invective better than mockery. Leland fails exceedingly in this 
passage — " and 1 find it perfectly agreeable to you," viz., peace. 

X Ki;^/»—" authoritative," ^'raUfied," "confirmed." 

§ 'JLiAvnviat T«y v^ori^ev ». r. X. Auger and Laharpe render this 
* repoutser'' — Francis, " repel " — Leland, " repel force by force." But that 
is exactly what Demosthenes does not mean to recommend — he is for 
doing a great deal more, not merely for defensive operations— his whole 
argument being, that as Philip was substantially at war by his proceed- 
ings in one quarter, the Athenians should not merely repel him there, but 
carry the war into whatever parts of his dominions they could best attack ; 
and this indeed was the very point in issue as to Diopeithes, who had 
ravaged Thrace, and not made any attack upon Cardia.' 
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grounds like these that they lay down the rules of justice, 
and trace* the limits of peace and war, it must be manifest 
to every one that they are propounding principles neither 
just in themselves, nor consonant with your honour,t nor 
even consistent with your safety ; nay, it so happens, that 
they are holding language utterly repugnant to what they 
chaige upon Diopeithes ; for how can we give Philip free 
leave to do whatever he pleases, so he only keeps away 
from Attica, while Diopeithes must not assist the Thra- 
cians, upon pain of being charged with involving us in 
war? But these things are narrowly scrutinized ; J and 
then we are told that it is an outrage for foreign troops 
to ravage the Hellespont — that Diopeithes has been 
committing piracy — and that we should not give way to 
him. Be it so — ^let him be checked§ — I have nothing to 
say against that. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking, 
that if these men thus coimsel you sincerely, and from mere 
love of justice ; as they are seeking to disband the whole 
force of the State by calumniating the General || who alone 
provides its pay, they are bound to show you that Philip's 
army too vnll be disbanded,*|[ if you should follow their 
advice ; else you plainly see that they are only reducing 

* Leiand has but one verb — " state the bounds of peace and justice ;** 
but there is never any reason for making Demosthenes more concise than 
he is — rm ^i»Ma Ti^vrtu, xeii rnv u^nvfiv i^i^ofreu. In what follows, ho 
does not give the sense. 

t 'Anxra, *' to be endured ;" but if it be so taken, there would seem to 
be an anticlimax in what follows, aSf vfiTt k<r^mXn* We must render it, 
*' to be endured by you ;" and then the whole will stand, " dishonourable, 
and not even safe.*' 

X *^%Xiyx»rrau It may either mean that Diopeithes' proceedings are 
sa watched, and represented as equally bad with Philip's ; or that Philip's 
are admitted to be bad, and then that Diopeithes' are maintained to be no 
better. 

§ Tiyfifff^ r»vr». This can hardly mean, "let these thmgs be so," 
because Urv^ which goes be&re, means that It must rather be, " Let 
this," fc c, checking Diopeithes--»(the antecedent being /tn Xvtr^imn mirf) 
— "be done." Most veisions oipU the words altogether. 

II Leiand has it, " that man "^bose care and industry support them ;" 
but it is V9V l^i^njtora x«m ^9^i%nra xinfiutrec, " the person command- 
ing, and providing pay." 

% This is one of the many instances of most chaste and refined sarcasm 
which we m.^t with in Demosthenes, ». c, argument clothed in sarcasm 
of a subduQ^ tone. 
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the country to the very position which has ahready been 
the ruin of our affiurs. For you are well aware, that in no 
one respect has Philip had the advantage of us more than 
in being always beforehand* with us. Constantly at the 
head or a regular army, and planning prospectively the 
operations he is to undertake, he suddenly springsf upon 
whomsoever he pleases, while we, afber we have ascertained} 
that some blow has beMsn struck, then, and not till then, we 
put ourselves in a bustle, and begin to prepare. Thus, I 
conceive it comes to pass, that whatever he has seized upon 
he possesses in all security, and that we, coming too late, 
incur a great expenditure, and incur it all in vain, while 
displaying our enmity and our desire to check him ; but 
making the attempt after his work is done, we, in addition§ 
to our loss, cover ourselves with disgrace. 

Be then well aware, Athenians, that at this very time, 



* II#m^9f it^if rtus it^Ayftm^i yiyin9§m^ is haidty Tendered by 
**8iipenor TigUance in improving all opportnnitiefl,*' (LeUnd) — ^for, beside 
being a paraphrase, it does not ^tb ^ nwaning so fully or so idiomati- 
caUy as Uie more literal version ; nor does it so weU maintain the contrast 
"with ^rf^i^iiy, a favourite charge with Demosthenes, and urged soon 
after ihb passage. Francis is better — *' being in action before us." 

t 'El^etipns Ip* eSs . . va^t^rtv. This expression is very strong. 
A3pfnt or &ff»i is either, '* so qnick as not to be seen" — ** in the twinkling 
of an eye'*— ear impnwin — and f| is intensive of that sense ; or it may be, 
^tnm a place where he ooold not be seen." llei^tavn if' »5t — ^ is present 
with" — ** appears like a ghost" — " arrives and is upon" — " springs upon." 
Leland has it, ** in a moment strike the blow where he pleases," wfaidi is 
not 90 Ittoral, nor nearly so expnssive. 

X UMfittitt, ** made inqidiy, and learnt" The same idea runs tiirtragh 
this that gave rise to the remarkable illustration in the Second Fbifipiac, 
' ' '^'^iJ^ fia^lSm^9t irmnMvriy.' ' The whole of the passage here is veiy 
fine. The contrast of the Athenians with Philip is fnll of bitter sarcasm, 
snd of argument too. Leland omits the wtr^tifufm, and only gives it as 
** waiting till some event alarm us," which rt ytyvifiivov can hardly be; 
the versfen is also paraphrastical, and lowers the excellent effect of first 
inquiring— then learning — and then actings 

§ U^»^t^Xi^xdfUf. The it^is indicates that the disgrace (m^X^^) ^ 
over and above- aomething else. Now, the only antecedents were the 
%»w£9n which is mentioned, and the failuie from being behind-hand; 
and loss implies both ; ip^U therefore means, *' in addition to our loss." 
The beauty of the diction in this passage is remarkable — ^mfravm^ttfjuf and 
^y*iX«»ifiM, as well as ir^»99p>M%Ann, Aetiravfi, unoompounded, may be 
taken for ** simple expenditure," though often used for "extravagance;" 
«yaX/^»M, the compound, is properly, ** to squander." 
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tlie speeches and pretexts of these men are one thing,* but 
there is another thing actually doing and preparing bj 
them — how Philip may best dispose of eveiythmg at his 
pleasure in absolute security, while you remain at home, 
and have no force beyond the walls. For only mark, first 
of all, what is now going on. He is at present lingeringf 
in Thraoe with a large army, and accordmg to the reports 
of those on the spot,} he is sending for strong reinforce- 
meats from Maeedon and Thessaly. If, then, waiting till 
the Etesian winds set in, he falls upon Byzantium, and 
lays sieffe to it, do you think, in the first place, that the 
Byzantians will remain as they are, infatuated, § and not 
Gul upon you, and require you to assist them P I belieye 
nothing of the kind ; nay, if even there were any other 
people whom they mistrusted more than they do you, they 
wodd rather admit that people into their city than sur- 
render it to Philip, — always supposing him not to have 
already surprised and taken it. Should we, then, be wind- 

* TiXXm ftU \rrt ». r. X. *^ The rest is words and pretext — ^what 
tiny are doing is*" &e. The antithesis in the idea, and not in the words, 
11 a distingn^hiiig feature of DemosiheneB. He disdains everfthing 
Mrio^— aU jingle. But here the contrast is as marked as if the stnctuie 
bad brought v'^irrtrau in opposition to Xtyirai. 

t ^MT^ifiu. Some, as Leland, give this merely as if it were expressive 
of his being, or being stationed, in Thraoe. The woid may be used, like 
commorari, for merely "staying;" but here it seems to have its original 



X 0/ rtc^ivrts. This can hardly mean, "those present here"— *t the 
asKmbly— without reference to, tiieur having been on the q>ot Wolf 
considers it, however, as merely those present Keiske inclines to think it 
means those coming from Maoedon and Thessaly* and therefore aware of 
Philip having ordered troops from thence ; he thus rather connects »t ir»^ 
nns with ««■• M«»t^Av/«f, ». «•. X., leaving ftiTtt^ift^trmt absolute. 
Herva^us, like most critics, puts the. comma at irx^rrtf. Anger gives 
it as meaning " persons on the spot" — ^not at Athens. As for Laharpe, 
be baldly troubles himself with the original in this passage at all, but 
speaks of Philip having <^ been long in Thrace and Thessaly!** Leland, 
"m we are here inffflmed.** Francis, "as persons here present assure 

M." 

§'Ay«f« means more than "fiilly"— it is "mental alienation;** and 
IXanosthenes intends so to describe the conduct of the Byzantines, in 
baving rebeUiously left the Athenians, and joined Chios and Khodes 
againat them ; ir»^»»»xiffuf oSr* i^»nn means more than " to have 
nooQiae for as^tance,** as Leland has it; or "to implore assistance,** as 
I'rands; it seems to imply a claim, as entitled to aid. 
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bound here, and unable to make sail from hence,* if no 
«uceour is provided there, nothing can prevent the destruc- 
tion of that people. 

Bat these men, it will be said, are absolutely moon- 
stricken, — they are in some paroxysmf of mental alienation. 
Be it BO, — ^they must nevertheless be saved ; for our own 
safety requires that. Besides,^ it is by no means so certain 
after all, that Philip will- not invade the Chersonese. In- 
deed, to judge by the letter which he has addressed to you, 
he means to attack our troops there. If then this army be 
now kept on foot, it will be able both to protect that 
province, and to harass him ; but if once it is broken up, 
and he marches upon the Chersonese, where are we, and 
what shall we do ? Bring Diopeithes to trial ? Good 
God! and how will our affairs be the better for that? 
But we shall send succours from hence ?§ And what if 
we are prevented by the winds ? But then they say he 
won't come ? And who, I ask, will be answerable for 
that ? But, Athenians, do you observe and reflect upon 
the approaching season of the year, at which there are 
some who actually think you should leave the Hellespont 
defenceless, and abandon it to Philip ? What then ? If 
on his return from Thrace, and neither marching upon the 
Chersonese, nor upon Byzantium (for this possibility must 
also be taken into the account), he attacks Chalcis and 

» *EvfiUV <i»««-XiJ?^«i— "saU from hence;" not "thither," as Leland 
has inadvertently rendered it. 

f KtcicaiatfMfwft — vrt^fietXXoo^tf Afti^ Leland fails signally here, — 
" The extravagance and folly of these men exceed all bounds,*' is feeble 
and unlike the original, — to say nothing of extravagance exceeding 
bounds. Francis is better, because more literal ; " they are absolutely 
(fh Atei) possessed by some evil daemon." Wolf, " intemperiis agitantur. 
nee ad eorum amentiam add! quicquam potest." It is plain that coming 
after H»»ei»tfMf9v^ti the in^^dkXtvffs must imply an excess of mental 
alienation. The former is expressed by " moonstricken," or **evil in- 
fluence," — the latter by " paroxysm." 

X The passage that follows is one of extraordinary force and rapidity; 
it is truly Demosthenic. 

§ B«nH^9fittf »vraTt, This certainly looks as if the r^U U Xiffotv^f 
meant the Chersonesitans, as some have rendered it, there being no avrtH 
to assist, if the army supposed to be broken up be the Athenian army in 
the Chersonese. In some MSS. and editions, as that of Hervagius, it is 
Mvret. Reiske prefers avr^r, and holds the meanmg to be, " the Cbei^ 
flonesitans." — OrcU. Grcec,, Appar* Crit,^ ii., 211. 
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Megara, as he lately did Oreus, whether will it be better 
to attack him there and let the war come close to Attica, 
or to find employment for him at a distance P* I certainly 
prefer the latter course. 

All, therefore, who have seen and considered these 
things, will not only refrain from attempts to discredit and 
to destroy the army which Diopeithes is doing his utmost 
to raise for our defence; but will exert themselves to 
provide anotherf army for his assistance, to aid him with 
funds and credit,;]; and to co-operate with him in whatever 
other way they can serve him best. • For, if Philip were 
asked, — Had you rather these troops now under Diopeithes, 
such as they are (on that head I say nothing), were well 
maintained, held in honour by the Athenians, and reinforced 
by the state, — or that they were dissipated and annihilated, 
in deference to the slanders and the charges of certain per* 
sons ? — I can have no doubt that he would prefer the latter 
alternative. And is it possible that some among ourselves 
should be doing the very things for him which he himself 
would pray the gods to grant him ? And can you still ask 
how it happens that the affairs of this country have gone 
to ruin ? I would' fidn,§ therefore, lay before you without 

• 'E«ir— " there" — ^but as ivfdh had previously been used, and with 
the sense of ** there,*' because referring to the immediate antecedent, 
Chalcis and Megara, Ui7 must be taken to mean the former antecedent — 
the ChCTsonese — ^where occupation was to be found for him. 

t 'Erf^ay. Francis, Auger, Laharpe, Leland, &c., conceive that they 
aie transiting idiomatically when they render this by ** reinforcements." 
The literal version is much to be preferred. " Instead of trying to destroy 
the army he has raised (or is raising), you ought to raise another in 
addition.** — n^tfr<r«g«#'*ii;<i^ii»— " to prepare beforehand" — "to have it 
ready when he shall want it." 

t 2»vttnro0ovfTat ^^fifiKrvv* This is always rendered as merely sup* 
plying money or funds, — but the o'vv appears to imply a helping him to 
obtain, as well as furnishing — and that would mean credit as well as funds. 

§ "RovXtfAM voUov ir^ig vfiect x. r. X. is not to be rendered merely, as 
Frands and others do — " I shall" — or " I will now"— or " I am going 
to ;" nor is Leland even so near the mark as that, when, by a paraphrase 
<IQite wide of the meaning, he translates, " let me entreat you to examine.** 
Wol^ by the literal " veiim autem" comes much nearer. Why boUi he 
and Leland should make the l^trd^ut and ffxi-^offfiat (aorists of an active 
and a middle verb) have the neuter or rather passive sense of "being 
examined," as by you, is not easily perceived. The former word, though 
generally meaning to " inquire" or " examine," also signifies to " go over** 
*^ lifter here Is plainly to " consider" or " examine." 
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reserve the present state of these aEffiurs, and examine 
ivhat we are now doing, and how we are dealing with 
them.* We neither choose to contribute our money, 
nor dare we serve in person, nor can we keep our 
hands off the public funds, nor do we furnish to IMo- 
peithes the supplies voted, nor will we give him credit 
for supplying himself; but we must cavil at him, and piy 
into the reasons and the plans of his future operations, and 
whatever else can most harass him ; nor yet, though we 
are in this temper of mind, does it please us to take our 
affairs into our own. hands,t but while in words we extol 
those who hold a language worthy of the nation, by our 
actions we co-operate with those who are thwarting their 
counsels. As often as any one rises to speak, you are wont 
to ask him, What there is to be done ? But I am disposed 
to ask you, J What there is to be said? For if you will 
neither contribute, nor serve in person, nor abstain from 

• X^fAif »vr§7sy " comporting" or ** bearmg oarsdves" — ^!mt in refer- 
enee to the ^a^ifrm vr^ayftata — ^therefore **deiiliBg with then." Wol^ 
iadeed, renders it ;^^^i^« ro7s ^a^ev^t v^yftm^i^^^Orat, Grcec,, Ajppar. 
v7rt/., L, 78. 

This is one of the finest passages in this or in any of the Orations, and 
it is remarkable how little it loses by translation — provided that be literaL 
Every word, however, is to be weighed; none can be added nor any taken 
away; both qualities of the great orations here unite — the " nUiil detraht,'^ 
and the " nihil addi" — Quintil. The variation of the governing verb in 
the first branch of the passage — B»o?.o/jtat — taX/mmt — tvveifAatf &c^ and 
the repetition of the other set of verbs, omitting the governing ones, are to 
be noted. The celebrated address of Adam to Eve, in Milton, is franaed 
on a like plan, and is an illustration of that great man's close study 
of the Greek orators — to which so many of the speeches in Paradise Lost 
bear testimony. 

t Wolf suggests that r« hftinQ airSv r^urruf may possibly mean, — 
**do each man his own duty, iwithout obstructing others," — which is 
ingenious, and bears on the argument about obstructing Diopeithes. But 
txoteroty or some such word, would have been added ; as the text stands,. 
it hardly ean bear the meaning suggested.— i4^t«i Reiske, Appar. CriLy 
i.,79. Leland is quite distant from the meaning— " Thus we proceed, 
quite regardless of our interests." 

X This part of the passage is fuH of refined wit—almost playful wit. 
** If you will be always asking us orators, whose business is with saying, 
to ten you what you are to do ; why, really we must needs turn the 
tables upon you, whose business is with doing, and ask you to tell us 
vhat we are to say.** When Cicero said, "jocos non contigisse,^' he 
must have meant jests and not wit. 
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tbe public funds, nor furnish the suppHes assigned to 
Diopeithes^ nor leave him to supply himself, nor resolve to 
take charge of your own affairs, I know not what to say; 
—for if yon give such license to those who would carp at 
him, and tear his conduct in pieces on account of what^ 
according to them, he is going to do, and if you hateik to 
eliarges thus made by anticipatiou,* what can any one 
say ? But what may be the result of aU this,t it i» fit 
that some of you should now learn ; and I will speak my 
mind freely ^ for on any other terms I cannot submit to 
speak at aU. 

All your commanders who ever sailed from hence, I wiil 
answer for it with my life,j: levied contributions on tba 
Chisms and the Ery thrasans, and whatever other people they 
eould, I mean,, of course, Asiatics. Such as have a vessel 
or two, take le88,§ — such as have a greater force, more ; 
and those who pay, do not give for nothing either the 
smaller sums or the larger ; they know better what they 
ue about ; they purchase for their merchants, freedom 
from injury and from pillage when their ships are passing 



• U^sxttTfiyo^ovfraif — '^accusing beforehand" — refers to their piyiqg 
before moitioned, and gronnding charges not on \7hat he had done, but 
«n what be was by thdr own knnniaes supposed to be going to do, — S» 
ftri «. T. X. This is the winding up of the whole of their unreasonable 
oondnet, and is very strikingly put. 

f Francis thinks c, n raintv iowrmt ». r. JL must mean that DiopeitiBi 
oonld do all these things, — t. e., by the usage of militaiy men, and tfaal 
Demosthenes means now to proye it. But he does not— he only shorn 
the efltets of the conduct of the accusers and the Athenians. Next, thorn 
is no oStos or ixuvog. Then, there seems no antecedent to ravr»j in the 
aenae of things already done by Diopeithes ; and nothing that he intendai 
to do was specified, but only reference was made to his accusers surmisini^ 
something, without sayhig what ; and accordingly Francis and Lucchean^ 
Trhom in this he follows, to support this gloss, are obliged to alter ths 
seDse and to add; **what he has done." Leiand is here right Tht 
Greek is confessedly somewhat obscure. Wolf £^ves *' Quid his rebus 
pnjfidatur,** wMch is followed by Touiieil ; and, with less than his 
tomed diffhseness and paraphrase, by Auger ; and Laharpe has the 
sense, but, as usual, leaving out part, and insertmg something else. 

X TU^X^tv ivfuv TtfMfMu^**! am condemned"^— " a^udged." 
this, some readings have it, trctfAog i/^i.»-££iske,. Appax:, Crit^ ii., 2^. 

§ *EX4»rr«»a. Lehiiid has it, " a talent,*^— according, ai^aientlyc to 
amne reading unknown to most commentatois. Neither W0I4 Bdske^ 
Heryagius, mention it. 
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to and fro.* But the contributions, it is said, are irec 
giflbs, and by this name these levies pass ; and now it is 
perfectly certain that those nations will furnish such 
supplies to Diopeithes as soon as they see him at the head 
of an army. Indeed, from what other quarters do you 
imagine that he, who receives nothing at all from home, 
and has no funds of his own wherewithal to pay his 
soldiers, can derive the means of supporting them ? From 
the clouds, think you ? No such thing, — he must support 
them upon what he can collect, and beg, and borrow. His 
accusers, then, are in reality doing nothing but warning- all 
not to give supplies to one who is about to be punished, 
not only for what he may have done, or assisted in doing, 
but for what he may intend to do.f Their language is 
this : " He is preparing sieges, — he is sacrificing the 
Greeks." Much these men care for the Greeks that live 
in Asia ! They are better at caring for them than for the 
Oreeks of their own country.^ And this, I presume, is 
the reason why another commander must needs be sent to 
the Hellespont. But if Diopeithes has committed these 
outrages — ^if he is guilty of piracy — a despatch,§ Athenians, 
a little despatch, will suffice to stop it all. The law says 
that wrong-doers shall be impeached ; not, good God ! that 
we are to defend ourselves against them by costly expedi- 

* Reiske and others have a stop thus at aurSf* ret ru»ura. ipavi V £v9»tt^ 
)i^0yai. It seems raising a gratuitoos difficulty and a phunly bad reading. 
Wolf stops it in the same way, and supplies other words, as either xt^f*«t^et 
hloaftv (the antecedent being not the things given, but the purpose of the 
gift), or Ifr) r» r^Ayfietra.^-^^ But they say that these contributions are 
given through benevolence (or good will), and by this name the levies 
pass." They are literally called ** benevolences" — as in England of old ; 
so universal is the vocabulary of fraudulent oppression ! 

f A play on the words ftixxu and /uiXti (used immediately afterwards) 
has been suggested by some, — a thing so entirely unlike Demosthenes, 
that Reiske justly dismisses the notion as absurd. — Appar. Crit,, ii., 213. 
' X A remarkable instance of Demosthenes passing by an obvioos 
sarcasm, or rather of his taking a gende, subdued one, instil of a double 
and more cuttqig one. 'AutiMvs. The sense may either be : ** they are 
very good to take care," &c., or ^* they are better at taking care," &c. 
Wolf is so much pleased with this latter sense that he cites Yiigil — *' Et 
cantare pares, et respondere paratL" — Apud Reiske, Appar. Crit,, i., 80. 

§ TlifMtdf. — Some have it, " an impeachment of treason." Reiske, as 
he generally does, takes the right view: "a letter of recall from the 
people."— 4pixir. CrU., ii«, 214. 
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tions and fleets, — that would be the height of folly. 
Against the enemy whom we cannot bring under the lash 
of the law, it may be necessary to maintain armies, and 
fit out fleets, and contribute funds; but against our own 
citizens, decrees — impeachment — the vessel of recall — these 
are the appropriate proceedings — these are the measures of 
right-thinking men ; but what those people are now about 
is the course of workers of mischief — of men who are 
bringing ruin upon the country. 

That there should be such men among us, is indeed 
portentous; and yet it should seem not to be so.* On 
the contrary, in this meeting, you who are here assembled 
are so minded, that if any one were to stand forward and 
denounce Diopeithes, or Chares, or Aristophon, or any 
other of your fellow-citizens, as the cause of all our mis- 
fortunes, you would sti*aightway applaud him, and cry out 
that he was in the right ; but were any one to stand 
forward and say what is strictly true — "Athenians, yoxh. 
are trifling — Philip is the cause of all these miscarriages^ 
in our afiairs ;t for if he would only remain at peace, thi» 
country would be in no trouble ;" you would have nothing 
to say in contradiction of a statement so true ; neverthe- 
less I am almost certain that ypu would be offended, and 
would feel as if you had lost something by it. J The cause 

* Atnof 0y, ov htviv Itrrtv, The commentators, after their manner, pass 
over the real difficulty. Wolf translates it by a kind of play on the 
words — "qnamquam ferendum graviter, non tamen graviter est ferendum" 
—quite anlike Demosthenes. Reiske is silent; Francis not unhappily 
^ggests vfiTv as to be inserted. It may be that the word is ij^ir ; or 
i|(r . At any rate -we cannot suppose tuvov used in two different senses 
in the same breath — namely, as " what ought to be," or, " what is," — 
(monstrous.) It is barely possible that Demosthenes may have said — 
"This is both monstrous, and after all, not monstrous, for/* &c, meaning^ 
*'to look at yoTir conduct it seems not so." There is a phrase of a like 
kind — ovM ixA/v, i/ia>v (wold he, nold he). Tourreil takes the meaning to 
l)e-~that the having such men at Athens was bad enough, but that what 
followed was worse — t. e., that compared with the latter evil, the former, 
however bad in itself^ was no evil at all. On this view at least his version 
is grounded (p. 117), and he is followed by both Laharpe and Auger. 

t Kc»«y xai ^r^wyfiarMv, justifies the departure from the version of the 
«««*y, which immediately precedes. 

t Leland renders this : ** as if it were the account of some dreadful mis- 
fortune." It appears rather to be — " You would seem to think you had 
lost something," t. e., by the advice or statement 

The passage immediately following is very fine; and the diction corres-^ 



jof all this (and "Hevreai giant tbrt I may be aafiered to 
meek 6ankl j, as I an aSfy speaidsf for jcror benefit) bat 
ne erase of it is, that one <daB6 of our statemen have £>r a 
long time past taoght yoa to be as awful and as stem m 
yanr pubiie meeiangs, as in joor warlike operations yon are 
mpine and oooDitemptible. Thns, if some one withm your 
power, and vhose pason you caa at any time aeiae, is 
dkBDOuneed, you asseaat and desire it siay be doow ; bnt if 
the party denounced be one whom yuu must first oFeeoome 
in the field before yoa eaa pontsh him, then I imagine you 
vill find youiaelTes at a loss how to proceed, though yoa 
would he grievously offended at beoi^ convioiad of sucii 
oondnct. The contrary €£ this course, Atiieniaxis, was the 
duty of all statesmen; to give you habits of geniie&ess 
and humanity in your assemblies, where the rights of 
jonrselves and your allies are debated ; to make yoa wear 
an aspect formidable and stem in warlike operationB, whers 
the strife is with enemies — with antagonists.* Bvt bow, 
by managing and couiting you beyond all bounds, they 
JbuBve brought you to this, that, spoilt with being pampered 
and fawnfd upon,t you can bear to hear in the assembly 



ponds urith the vehemence of the matter. It forms a conthut -with the 
mnewhat feeble one a little waj back — aboat not employing annies and 
fleets against indlyidtials mider the power of the law ; which if it be not a 
^grave irony — not like Demosthenes — is an eiq>anded truism. 

* *AfrtirdX9ue most mean more than the l^^^oh which precedes. It is 
"antagonists" — but fighting on somewhat equal terms-^those who aie a 
natch for you ; as if he had said " with enemies ; ay, and fbnnidable 
cnestoo.** 

t T^ufff meii scAjcieti/ir^ffi— the former (v^u^im) 18 fixim ifv^rm " to 
enfeeble," and means — '' to behave like one spoilt with pampering;'* the 
latter — ** to be wheedled** — ^from xixal a parasite. AnfMymyw9v%s may 
mean "flattering;" but it is a translatitious cense, the meaning bebg, 
*to lead or drive the people." Leland has paraphrased this word and 
X^^T^i/Atvoi xauf uirt^$aXh9 into " leading you gently on to their purposes 
hy the most abject compliances with your humours ; and in tiie same 
ywnfj, he renders — ^mn^tiM^i*-^^^ have fonned and moulded ;" — ^Nor 
is ir«yr« vr^it n^«Mkf, "entertainment;" it is "what i^eases*' — "gives 
di^ghr '— " tickles the ear.*' T^oipfv is not satisfied by, " being delicate ;** 
this applies rather to the "listemng only to soft things*'— ^hich foUovn: 
"qpnlt" is plainly required by vfu^fv. There is wanting, too, a oon-* 
BBoting word, as " while,*' to make the concluding part of the sentenoi 
Rfer to the rest ; and r^dy/Mt^t umi rait yiyfdfcitMf is more than " affidn;" 
It is to make the contrast stronger with the xiyti and UaXirMu. 
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only what tickles your ear, while in the real state of yoor 
afiairg aisd of events, yoa are destined speedily to straggle 
finr ycror Tery eidstenee. 

Now then, by Hewrens, suppose the states of Oreeoa 
iboiiid eall yon to aocoimt for the opportunities which 
tliroagh Mpineness yon have let slip, and should tnteiT0fi;ata 
yoa thus, — ^^Yoo, men of Athens, are always sending 
ambassadors, and telling us how Philip is plotting against 
m and all tiie Greeks, and how we should be on our guard 
agsost the nan " (with many other things to this effect^ 
as ik mast be confessed we do).* ** And yet, O most pitiful 
of mortals It for tea months was that same man detained 
abroad; interoepted by sidraess, and winter, and wars, 
Vm letam home was impossible; and you have neither 
delivered Euboea, nor recovered a single one of your posses- 
fioDs ; bat irhile you remained at home idling away your 
Hme at your eaae,;^ and in health (if they who thus act 
eaa be in a faeaU^y 8taAe§), he planted two tyrants in - 
Eaboea, eiiectingll tibem as bnlwaxks, one again^ Attica^ 
Ik other agamst Sdathos,— and jou did nothing to 

* This is plunly a parenthesis, as Beiske has observed. Some, as 
i^^, make only die part after «■««?«•» parentiietical — ^which is qtiita 
inpoBsible. The marks of parenthems are omitted in Bdake's text Seo 
Ont. Grwe,, i, 98, Appar, Crit, ii, 215. 

t *»vKirmrm — " insignificant^ or ^ of mean valde,'* enters into this 
mdoeoessaiilT; andLdand's "wretched'* wai not do. (Qn. ** dastardly.**) 

t ^x'>-kf »yo*Tatf, "Keeping holiday" is the literal, perhaps the 
bat ymaxm : r;^«Xff came to sigi^ the reverse of idleness, fix>m the bor* 
nnred meaniog cf employing leisure in work — ^thus ** vacare negotiis**^ 
and '^/udtmagister." 

{ *ryMifi»ntv (f ; hi X* r. X.) It seems hardly possible to escape tha 
enncloBioQ that Demosthenes here plays npon the word, as in the paren-^ 
tbttig it must mean " mental health,** and m the other use " bodily,** as 
<'PP0Be4 to tiie f9rot from which Philip's operations snfifered. It is barely 
pnsSble that it may be anhypeibole, hnporting — that nothing bat sickness 
csD aooount for the inaction. 

I *£rirf/;^M'«( — " audaeuU cRchim^ says Beiske, Appar, OrU,, ii., 216; 
but he thinks the •* dtirities dictioms" softened by supposing " tyrant'* to 
ba pot fcr " power of a tyrant T* Ldand almost entirely loses this fine 
figore : ** Eubcea is commanded by liis two tyrants ; the one, just opposite 
^ Attiea, to keep yon perpetuity in awe. Francis makes them both 
^aigi, but applies lirtrttxt^»s to ndther; he introduces Eretria, and 
Bite U the thing fortified — as if i^'avrtK^u was rh x^t*^ it^awiu^C, 

The whole of this supposed expostulation is of the highest order of 
'■ftigMKit eloquence, the latter part especiany; it cuts the Athenians to 
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prevent him,— which yon well might, even if you had done 
no more ; but you connived at him, and notoriously 
abandoned your rights to him, and made it manifest* that 
were he to die ten times over, you never would bestir 
yourselves the more.t Wherefore, then, send ambassadors, 
and make charges, and busy yourselves with our concerns P" 
— If those states should hold this language, Athenians, 
what answer could we make, or what should we have to 
say ?l I protest I cannot see. But some there are who 
think to emban'ass a speaker by asking him — '^ What 
ought we to do ?" To them I would give this answer — 
the most just and the most true that can be given. *^ I>o 
anything but what you are now doing" — ^but further I will 
state the matter articulately ; and as they are so ready to 
ask,.let them be as willing to act.§ 

Of one thing then, Athenians, you must in the outset be 
intimately persuaded, that Philip is making war upon this 
country, and the peace is at an end. — Give over accusing 
each other upon this head ; he is the bitter enemy of the 
whole city, and pf the ground it stands on; and, I will 
add, of all who are within it ; and those most|| of all who 

the quick. There almost seems reason to suppose that they had on some 
occasion been mean enough to defend their fafufim by saying, ''onlv 
•wait till Philip is well dead." Their reference to their missions, &c, is 
equally seyere. Reiske changed vr^t^liivtri into the middle, to show that 
^^ sending ambassadors," and not *' going on embassies," was meant ; but 
it is by no means clear that " going" is not meant The sarcasm may be 
this: **what signifies your coming to us as ambassadors, and your 
accusing others, and your sturing us up to act ? Why don't you stay at 
liome and practise what 3'ou are so ready to preach ?" 

* ^Kvt^ov 9'i«'0ii9x«ri, never can be, as Leland has it, " fully declared." 
If he means, "your conduct shows," it is too violent; if literally, "a 
declaration," it b not the sense of the passage. 

f Leland' s " it would not inspire you with the least degree of vigour, " 
is both a paraphrase and much inferior to the literal yersion of evitp 

X *F.(w/itv — ^wefitf — the former — "what shall we advance " — "de- 
dare" — ** answer ?" — the latter — " what have we got to say at all ?*' 

§ Leland gives this admirably, if not very literally : " as ready to 
follow, as to ask advice.** , 

II Tfl?; ftA\t9r oio/iivetg — IS by some (Leland among tliem) given as if 
fniXt^ra were connected with x»iti*^^»* — ^but what follows as to Lasthenes 
shows that it is not so. Wolf connects it with Ix^^is — ^but adds a super- 
lative (maxime) to the ^et^tl^tff6eu» 

This passage is repeated in the Fourth Philippic | which is indeed in 
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flatter themselyes they are in favour with him. If they 
doubt it, let them look at Eathycrates and Lasthenes, the 
Olynthians, who, to all appearance, on the most familiar 
footing with him, after betraying their country to him, 
perished the most miserably of any.* — But with nothing 
is he more at war than with our Constitution; against 
nothing are his plans more steadily pointed; to nothing- 
does he look more keenly than to how he may destroy it ; 
and here indeed he acts consistently t enough ; he knows 
full well that though he were to make himself the master 
of all the rest of Greece, he never could have any secure 
footing anywhere so long as your popular Government 
lasted, and that, should he encounter any of the shocks^ 
which so often happen to all men, aU whom he has now 
subjected to his power would be found§ flying for protec- 
tion to you. For you are not by nature prone to grasping 
and usurpation, but rather famous for resisting the 
encroachments of others, and wresting their acquisitions 
from them ; ready to make head against ambitious tyrants 
and restore|| liberty to mankind. — Can Philip, then, be 

great part made up of passages from the other minor Orations, and most 
of all from the Chersonese. But the repetition of this passage has varia- 
tions more remarkable than that of most others ; and of these the most 
striking is, that instead of roTt Iv r^ itoXu vritrtv &v6^a»vMs<t it is 4f7s — and 
lie adds, as it were in passing, the exclamation «?fri^ etvrh \\»xirtMf — 
" may they utterly annihilate him !" Wolf notes the repetition, but as if 
it were without change (Apud Reiske, Appar, Crit., L, 1 )—w^orH^t0^ 
certainly agrees better with 4i»7t than uv^^ti^us — for with the latter it is. 
an anticlimax; since no doubt he who was hostile to the very ground 
most be 80 to the inhabitants. 

* It is well known they did not die — but were reduced to disgrace at 
Philip's Court ; of whom it is related that when they complained of the 
people calling them traitors, Philip archly observed: — ** These Mace- 
donians are rough sort of folk— they call a spade a spade.'* 

t E<»or«f xr^irrw In the Fourth Philippic it is l^ Mayans — 

9UU. Leland renders it by " in some sort a necessity," as if he had the 
Foarth Philippic under his eye — which he certainly had in a subsequent 
passage; but here it is only ** consistency," or some "likely reason.'* 

X llraT^fia — " a fall from striking on anything" — " if he should 
encoonter any of the many shocks which happen to man." 

§ "H^u iravrm m. r. X. — " it would happen," or " turn out that all," &c. 
But the force of " would be found" is the same. 

II *E^^XU^M. '« Assert the liberties," as Leland has it, will not do. It 
is— '* to remove," " transfer," *• translate," — i. e., out of slavery into Uberty, 
Assert applies to resisting those who would enslave, as well as to freeing 
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{leased thai your Hbedy slioukL be lying in wait* for 
opporfcimtties to molest bisi ? Far from it ; be is not so 
bad or superficialt a reasoner. 

It bebores you, tberefore, in tbe first |^aoe, to regard 
bim as tbe enemy of our oonstituidon, tbe implaoble 
enemy of its demomtic stractnre ;): for if your nainds are 
not imbued witb tbis belief, you will never be strenuous in 
tiie proseeution of yonr measures. In tbe next place, you 
must be tborougbly aware tbat wbatever be is woridaotg at 
and prepaEiing, be is preparing against tbis country, and 
l^t whoever resists lum anymore, opposes bim t^ere in 
our defence* !Nor is tb^e any one of you sim^ enough 
to suppose tbat Philip is only bent§ upon possessing these 
miserable Tillages in Thrace, (fcnr what else can we call 
I>rongilo6, and Oabyle, and Masteira, and the other places 
which he is now attacking and redncing ?) or tbat to take 
such places as these he would expose himself to toil, and 
weather, and the greatest perils ; while for ihe Athenian 
ports, and arsenals, and navy, || and silyer mines, and rich IT 

those already enslaved. Demosthenes plainly meant here the latter; he 
had already provided for the former by IwxXvreu. 

• Leland is exceedingly good here — " be sees, in your freodom, a spy 
upon the incidents of his fortmie ;** only that spy is not tbe word — ^it is 
some one lying in wast for the opportunity to spring upon him ; it is cne 
in ambush — and not a scout. Perhaps if «uch a thing as len^g a fignrs 
to Demosthenes were ever lawful, Leland might have thus givvn it. — 
** Can he be pleased to think that your liberty is lying in ambush upon 
the march of his fortune I ^ Leland omits the answer, el^ iteXXtv ^u, 
and changes the sense of the conunentary ev xcmSs «. r. X. t)y Ins translA- 
tion. 

t OpJ i^yZs — irom t^yh^ q* ab l^yov. — Perhaps we might say, " in 
an unworkmanlike manner." 

X Leland seems to consider the Ix^^h simply as applied to itoXtrtim, 
and the &h«y.ka»Tov to ^nfAox^rla — and this is very possible ; nor does 
it appear to be a refinement. It requires, however, in English, a repeti- 
tion of the substantive. But he is plainly wrong in rendering ftoXiriMt 
** state,*' and lfift9»^ari», ** free constitution :'* the former is not used for 
«'0Xif , but always for " government," or ** system," — ^the latter for the 
** popular nature" of it 

§ *Ein0vfAuy, ». T. X. Leland gives this admirably by " his denres are 
centred in these paltry villages.** 

II Some MSS. omit the r^d^mv — but there is no tautology in having 
bolii fM^iat* and that ; for nu^w may be ** arsenals" as well as ** navy." 

If TgffavTMv — "so great," — but not comparing them with anything 
dse^ — ^must be taken to mean *' vast," "great," " rich." Leland fenden 
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levenoes,* lie caved nothing, but suffered you to Fe1»m 
them all, himself willing to winter in a loathsome dungeon 
for the ndllet snd Tye of the Thraman store-pits! — ^No 
sach thing — but it is to make himself master of jour 
poBsessicxQS Hat Utas asnd ail his other entnpmes are 
undertake^. 

What is the ooune, then, lor wise men to talse ? Know- 
ing sod oonfessing all these things, to shake off that exees- 
sire aud incurable f inactivity; to contribute money; to 
elaim} the coDiaifaotions of your allies ; 'to make effectual 
pnmn(in§ for keepmg on foot the regular army, in order 
that, as Philip has a force ever ready for outn^n^ and 
enslaTing all the Gipeks, you may in like manner naveJI 
one ready to save ^and to succour them all. For with 
occaakmal levies^ none of the military operaii<»is whidi 
are necessary can he undertaken ; troops must be equipped, 
and magazines provided, and treasures, and a miHtary 
police** appointed, and the strictest watch kept upon the 
nulitaiy chest, care being however taken to make the 
treasurers accountable for the financial department, and 

it"other rerenneB ;" bat nothiBg lifceieveniieB had been mentiooed, mien, 
pediaps, liie silver works — ^and Ttrevr*} is not ** otLfir.** 

* Here, as in a former passage, he next year (in the Fourth Philippic) 
adds a fine sentence, greatly heightening the effect — Mai rSirifp, x. r. k. 
C and territory, and renown, which he^en forbid that dther he, or any 
other ooiu|QerDr of oar conntiy, should ever strip ns of! ") 

t 'AMisirvM. This certainly means "^ incurable," though it may be only 
tn intendye, like v^'t^fiakXov^etr ; — ^for it seems like a contradiction to 
advise shaking off that which cannot be got rid of. 

I 'A^r implieB a demand as of right, i. e., dalm the quota they were 
iinmd to contribute. 

§ 'QfS* nai «'^am<»~-" see to, and act for, keeping up,*' &c Leland 
hts it: '< take all possible measures." The more literal, '' make effectual 
P'ovision," seems to include " see" and " do." 

V^vm and £^m^if, "have," and "all," omitted by Leland, as if 
too titeral, give great force and beauty to this passage. 

% BfnttUif. Tliis word came to signify " a sudden levy," or " raw 
^no^'^ hence to Attic ears there was no incongruity in this passage 
"^ the preceding requisition to have an army ready — ^vih^^ttftn, 

** ^nfiwUvs. This may be an a^ective, agreeing with rttftms, though 
'V'nkted by tiie s«), — ^the »«) bdng, iitdeed, omitted in some HSS., 
>Dd in Hervagius, and most editions. But Reiske seems well war- 
'soted in inserting it. The Treasurer, or Qoestor, ruftUts, was neoes- 
""fly a public officer, and ^nfMcut means " gaoler," " polloc," r. ^., 
^Wort-HMirjftd!. 
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the commander for the military operations. If you were 
to act thus, and be really* sbrongly animated with this 
spirit, you would either compel Philip strictly to maintain 
peace and stay at home (which is the best thing that 
could happen), or you would wage war with him upon 
equal terms.f 

K indeed any one reckons that all this will require both 
a heavy expense and much toil and exertion, ;{: he reckons 
rightly. Yet when he reflects on what will assuredly he- 
fall the coimtry if yre do nothing of the kind, he will find 
that we shall be gainers by doing cheerfully § what ought 
to be done. But if the gods themselves were to engage 
for what no mortal could be trusted were he to promise, 
that you might remain inactive, leaving everything un- 
done, and FhiUp should never attack you, it would still, by 
Heavens, be scandalous and wholly unworthy of yourselves, 
of the high destinies || of the country, and the renown of 
your forefathers, to deliver over all the rest of Greece to 
bondage for the sake of your own ease ; and for myself, I 
would much rather have laid down my life than be the 
adviser of such conduct. If, indeed, any one else will 
recommend it, and shall succeed in persuading you — ^be it 
so — cease to defend yourselves — ^give up the struggle. But 
if no one can be found to hold such language ; if, on the 
contrary, we all plainly perceive that by how much the 
more wide we suffer him to stretch his sway, by so much 
the more vehement and more terrible an enemy we shall 

* Some MSS. join w; i>.n^»!f with &yu9 u^vvif i but without it the 
IhXwnrt, coming after the tret^fnri is feeble — not to say, an anticlimax. 

f A most beautiful addition is made to this passage, in the repetition of 
it in the Fourth Philippic. Km) Uats, x. r. X. (** and then, perhaps, Atheni- 
ans, as you now are anxiously asking, what is Philip doing? and 
whither is he marching? So the day may come, when he shall be 
solicitous to know whither the armies of Athens have gone ; and on what 
point they will make their appearance.") 

X niwf xa) ^r^ayfcmrimfj — f toil and trouble," as well given by Ldand 
— and quite literal. But the phrase has become with us applicable to 
other and lesser exertions than national ones. 

^*E*ofTas ff-Muy r«, 3t0yr«, is ill rendered by Leland: *< engaging 
heartily in this cause." 

II ^t^a^x'^rm. Wolf and others render this, »* dignity;" some, "gloiy.|| 
That is certainly not the true sense : it is literally, " the gifts of fortune, 
** the fortune or fate," and it may well mean here, ** high destinies." 
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have to cope with, to what subterfuge* shall we betake 
ourselves? or why do we stand inactive? or when, O 
Athenians, shall we really set about acting as we ought ? 
When, forsooth, some urgent necessity presses ? Why, what 
every free man would call urgent necessity not only presses 
at this moment, but has long ago overtaken us ; — and as 
for any necessity calculated to act upon slaves, let us pray 
that none such ever may arise. How do the two extrem- 
ities differ ? In this, — that to the free, the most urgent 
necessity is the shame of misconduct, — a greater I know 
none that can be named, — while the slave is only sensible 
to the blow and the stripe, f — and God forbid that should 
ever happen which it is degrading even to name ! 

Though I could willingly enter upon other subjects, and 
show in what manner certam persons misguide you by 
their policy,;}; yet I pass over these things. But as soon 
as Philip's affairs come into discussion, some one always 
rises, and dwells on the advantages of peace, the burthen 
of maintaining a large army, and the designs of certain 
persons on the public purse, with much more of such topics 
as tend to impede your operations and enable Philip to do 
in perfect security whatever he pleases ; of all which the 
consequence is, you gain a holiday, a respite for the present 
from exertion, — ^which I much fear you may hereafter find 
has cost you dear, — ^while they obtain your good graces§ 

• *Kutivifik%i»^^-^'' get away from something we wish to avoid," — " to 
ewape," " subterfuge." Leland, »» Why this reluctance?" and Francis 
has the same word *' reluctant." But this is not sufficient ; — itvtL%i»/Atu 
denotes "rising out of the water" — the reversed operation of diving. 
Wolfs " quo snbterfugimus ? " is good. 

t 'Auuffiss. It may be questioned if this is not firom m and i7m»~- 
** unbecoming," or " beneadi dignity," generally, — and here with t«v 
nft»T»s, — ^ bodily indignity,** and nothing more. This subdued exprea- 
>ioii may perhaps better suit the following phrase of ** not mentioning," — 
as the ivratut^nffit may seem rather strong if " flogging" had been named 
in terms. Neverthel^, the ordinary meaning is the strong one, and 
Wolf abates none of it in ** excamificatio." Certain it is that Leland's 
** bodily pains" will not do, — nor Francises " bodily tortures," — nor Auger's 
.(^chatiment et coups," (v-Xit^m}, which precedes, is ** blows" generidly) 
—«nd least of all, Laharpe's *^ cqntrainte, violence, etcruedes chatiments.** 

\ K»T»^«XiTiv«fTtu may be dyslogistic — as advising a downward 
oourse — or a course against your interests; but probably it is only 
advemtive — thwart you in their policy, — or by their schemes. 

§ A< xa^if ««2 i luriU » T0vrt»t. Some render this as if it wera^ 
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and FhiHp'is fayour. For my port,* I can see no oecasioa 
there is to recommend peace to you, who, already qmte 
enough disposed to it, are sitting with your hands across ; 
it shofold rather be enjoined to him, who is engaged in 
warlike operations ; for could he but be so persuaded, every- 
thing on your part is peaceable eiH>i^h. What you should 
be taught to regard as grierous, is not the expense 
necessary for the salvation of the country, but the fate 
that awaits us if this expense shall be refused, if we do not 
prevent the squandering of our revenues by contrtTing 
proper checks, and if we abandon all charge of the publse 
eonc^ns.-t although my indignation is moved when I see 
men so sorely distressed at the waste of our resources^ 
which it is in your power to prevent and to punish ; while 
Philip, plundering every part of Greece in succession, J and 
idl manifestly to arm himself against yon,§ give, them no 
uneasiness at all. 

Whence is it, after all, O men of Athens, that lie is thus 
openly carrying on military operations, doing acts of 
violence, taking towns, and yet no one| of these creatures 
of his ever thinks c^ charging him with committing out- 
rages, or even going to war at all, while the whole blame 
of beginning hostilities is cast upon those who are for 
resisting such violence, and against abandoning everything 
to his mercy ? I can tell you the reason erf all this. — That 

" yonr favours and his wages, — or boonty; " but rovran seems to connect 
fuvics with ;^«^<ri«. Wolf somewhat artfully avoids the pronouns, so as 
to leave it ambigoous, — ^'gradam consequantur et, quae ex his rebis 
dritur, mercedem;" but in his commentary he very plainly gives hiB 
opinion that it is ;^a^irs; tra^ vfjuit — • /uvfih ir»^» #<Xi«ir00, and that • 
T9vrm neaos het Tovr$vs rws XiyaoS' — ^pcfcf Rdske, Appar. Crity it 83. 

* This is agam the same sarcasm as at the beginning of the Speech.— 
Ta yi u^ vfui* tTatfiet vTm^^ifra o(£ — already noticed. 

f This passage (particularly the close) has always appeared one •f ^ 
most difficult in Demosthenes — not at all, as usual, from tiie words 
employed, but from the eonstmetioiz and sense, — namely, from " Mm ri 
ha^nt^i^^irat^^ to the end. As near as may be, this is fitenit — " and to 
prevent our property (treasmre) being plundered by recommencfing a guard 
by which it may be saved, and not by departing from what is adyanr 
tageous." 

X E^i|5j, — "in its order." 

§ Here the »«} rav^ {^* ^fg^g &^ied{mt seems to defy translation. 

II " No one" rwruv, I «., probably ©f those who got Ihdr /u^, t!*k 
•hire," before mentfoned. 
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isdigDatioii wkich joa are likely to &el* when you suffer 
bj the war, our accusers would fain turn off upon us who 
gave you the sound advice, in order that you may condemn 
us instead of punishing Philip, and that themselves may 
pky the part of prosecutcnrs against us, instead oi paying 
the penalty of their own misconduct. 

This it is that makes them refer to some among us as 
wishing for war ; this is the real source of all the altercation. 
Bat I know full well that hefore a single vote for war had 
been ^ven at Athens, Flulip had both seized upon many 
of our possessions, and sent to Cardia the auxiliary force 
which is now there.f If indeed it is our pleasure to affect 
to believe I that he is not making war upon us, he would 
be the most senseless of human beings to contract us. — 
But after he shall have actually invaded us, what shall we 
say then ? For he will still affirm that he is not making 
war upon us — ^no§ more than, by his account, he was 
making war upon the Oreitans when his troops were in 
their country — ^nor on the Pherseans the moment before he 
stormed their walls — nor on the Olynthians, at first, and 
until he was at the head of an army within their territory; 
—and shall we still go on charging those with being the 
aggressors, who would only prevent aggression? Then 
tbere is nothing left for us but at once to be his slaves. 

* Lelttad here inserts a parenthesis^ of which there is not a word in the 
Gieek; but he takes it bj some oversight from the Fourth Philippic,— 
mless indeed some MS. or edition may have already transferred it £rom 
theoce. The words are m9my»n y»f — ivmynn woXXk XiKm^ U rw 
rAifuv yiytim^mu It Buist be observed, too, that Leland*s translation is 
as indifferent as possible : — *•'' It is necessary, absolutely necessary, that 
var should be attended," &c, is really not the meaning — but that ** war is 
Bfioeflsadly, or of necessity attended with/* &c. In Allen'a editim, this 
paragraph is also here. 

t Nvr with the vMTd/tf I, and after what precedes, must have tlie sensft 
given in the text. 

X Mn wi99wiu04m wrtkifiuif^vTiv, seems an (»^er of words thstt oon- 
Qficts the n^ative with the "pretending," and not with the '* making 
var." Bat it must mean— 4r^flr«i7r^«4 ^m m'aXiftuf iurc*. 

§ This rendering is necessary to preserve the foce and beauty of the 
original ; which is not constructed so as to connect the three cases put by 
tbs {iredieate of Phflip's *' telling the parties," but by that of his "not 
Baking war." It is negative — «i/il — and it is to be lemarked how much 
greater the efiect of this is, than if it had been pat merely that "he told 
the Oreitans, and told the Fheraeans, and told the Olynthians." 
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Alternative* there is none between that and resistance, 
which we will not make, and repose, which we cannot have. 

And indeed the perils to which you and other states are 
exposed are very different ;t for it is not the conquest of 
this city that Philip aims at, but its utter destruction. He 
has long been well aware that you will not be his slaves, 
nor could if you would — for you have been habituated to 
command. And to give him embarrassment by seizing^ 
on a critical juncture — Hiat you can do better than all the 
world besides. Since then the struggle is for our existence, 
it behoves us to bear in mind, that they who have sold 
themselves to him, shall be holden in utter detestation, 
and suffer all extremities.§ — For it is impossible, it is quite 
impossible, that you shoiild overcome your enemy without 
the walls, until you have chastised the enemies within the 
walls who are devoted to him ; and against whom if you 
are driven as upon rocks || standing in your course, you 
must inevitably be too late to cope with the others. 

For how does it happen, think you, that he should he 
insulting you, (as I cannot for my part conceive but he is,) 

♦ "AXXt — ftktra^u — "other middle course." But can this be called 
'^middle course*' between the two things mentioned, and both of which 
are negatived? Or is it, — "There is no middle course" between bdng 
slaves, and one or other of the two things which are both out of the 
question? But the literal meaning is certainly that being slaves is a 
middle course, and the only one. Then, middle between what two others? 
"Alternative" seems therefore the fit word. 

f^TflTf^ Tuf Um is rendered by Wolf and others, de iisdem rdmt* 
^* Equality," however, as if "equal terms of danger," seems iuvolved 
in ^Q expression — though there is no material difference. Perhaps 
" unequal" renders it better. 

X "Ay mtu^9v Xat^nru Ldand's "at an unfavourable juncture," is not 
so good as the literal sense, " if you take, or seize on, a critical juncture*,*' 
besides, un&vourable means rather the relation of the juncture to the 
party sdzing it, which is contrary to the sense here. Unless Leland 
means a juncture nnfiiyourable for Philip, the version is nonsense; the 
meaning dearly is, "if you have a favourable juncture," "if you hive an 
opportunity." 

§ 'A«r0rtt/»4r«NV«i — "utterly beat to death." The funtvii so much 
less than " extreme abhorrence," that it comes strangely with this viole&t 
expression. \ 

II "Ci^wt^ 9^9^iXott 9^o^trraUvT»t. This b a figure which, however 
expressive, isYor Demosthenes somewhat strong. U^tfiiXgg is "a rock in 
the way of a surge and on which it beats." Leland's "strike on these, 
as so many obstacles," has all the violence of the figiirn — t. a., the strikinf? 
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and already menacing you, while he is overcoming others 
by his kindness, if by nothing else P Just as he allured 
the Thessalians into their present servitude by loading 
them with favours; and no one can tell by how many 
gifts, Fotidsea among the rest, he gained over the wretched 
Olynthians. — The Thebans he is now seducing, after de- 
livering over to them Boeotia, and relieving them from a 
long* and burdensome warfare. Now while these states 
have obtained each some accession of territory, yet they 
have all either already had to undergo extremities known 
to every one, or, happen what may, they will assuredly 
have to imdergo them.f But you — I say nothing of the 
losses you have already sustained — ^but how have you been 
over-reached in the very act of making peace ! and of how 
much have you been stiipt ! Has not Phocis been wrested 
from you? and Thermopylae ? and your settlements in 
Thrace P and Doriscus, Serrium, Cersobleptes himself? 
Nay, does not Philip now hold the capital of Cardia, and 
does he not avow it P Why then does he conduct himself 
m so different a &shion towards others and towards you ? 
It is because this is the only country where men have full 
licence to plead the cause of the enemy, and can in perfect 
safety receive his pay, while they are narassing you whom 
he has been despoiling of your possessions. — It was not 
safe in Olyntbus to plead the cause of Philip, while yet the 
balk of the Olynthian people had not been won over % by 

iq)Oii enemies, without its picturesque e£fect Francis is as bad as pos- 
sible heze, — ** these quicksands upon which you strike, and upon which 
yon are unavoidably shipwrecked," — there bdng nothing like quicksands 
in the case, and noUiing like striking on them if there were. 

* DaAJLtfv. Wolf properly considers this epithet as applied to the length 
of the Phodan or Sacred war, and not to its character^ as some understand 
it; «r«xx«w, says he, atri rw (um^w. Some MSS., however, omit the 
wad altogether. It cannot mean "great" or "heavy;** — ^;^«Xiflr«v 
cooveys that sufficiently. — Beiske, Appar, Critf i., -83. 
^ t Leland gives this happily by a paraphrase ; it is certainly not at all 
Btenl—but it brings out the meaning. They "are either involved in 
cahunities known to the whole world, or wait with submission for the 
moment when such calamities are to fall upon them.'* It should have 
been '* await the moment;" "wait for" implies a desire for thdr coming. 

t ^niv9tX9*iirm9'-~'K word of much force, and indicating being received 
into the fellowship of one Power despoiling another — (like the Jackal with 
^ Lion). The repetition of the same words in this fine passage, and the 
ponoing the same plan in the structure of the sentences throughout, are to 

H 
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the possession of Potidsa. It was not safe in Thessaly to 
plead the canse of Philip, while yet the Thessalian multi- 
toide had not been won over by his easting oat their l^rantB 
and restoring their Amphictyonic right. It was not safe 
in Thebes, l^fore he had restored Bceotia and extirpated 
the Phocians. — Bat at Athens, afber he has not only stript 
us of Amphipolis and the coontiy of Cardia, bat has 
fortified* Euboea like a citadel to overawe yon, and is now 
invading Byzantiom too, — at Athens it is qoite safe to 
plead Philip's canse !t Hence it is that some of these 
advocates of his, &om beggars have suddenly become rich, 
and firom being nameless and obscure, are now eminent and 
distinguished, while yon, on the contrary, from eminence 
have fallen into obscurity, and from affluence to destitu- 
tion. For I certainly consider the real wealth of a state 
to consist in alliances — credit — ^public esteem ; of sdl which 
you are destitute ; and while you hold these in contempt 
and suffer them to be taken from you, Philip has become 
prosperous, and powerful, and terrible to all, Greek as w^ 
as Barbarian, and you desolate and low, — splendid, no 
doubt, in the unenvied % provision of your merchandise, 

be noted. — ^AIbo the w^xxSv and the 4rX«^«vf , — ^though LeUmd drops theso^ 
and says merely " the Thessalians.'' Anger is to be «d"*ii^, however^ 
chiefly in contriving to leave oat all mention of either the ^untMn^rgtSi^mv^ 
the troXXSvi or the wX^4»ps. Bnt the rvv may also imi^y "gainings over 
with," or ''as wdl as" the bribed Qu^iifrJS) at Athens. Some MSS. 
have iroXirSf for ^roXXSv. Some too, and Hervagios follows these, have 
ibwt^niorot^ without the ein, the second time it is nsed-— and fuii^t befine 
it $ bat the bnik of the anthoriiy is the other way. — ^Beiske, Afpar, Cfrit^ 
ii, 220-242. Some too have wtt iv nt — '4t wonld not have been." It 
Is Jnst possible tiiat the irtXXti and ^rxSi^ag may merely mean ''people;'' 
bat the probability seems greatly in fhTmir'of a more intensive and specific 
meaning* 

* EMTo^tuimmiTf Taylor gives this as thjd reading of hia Aldine, 
instead of the present participle, which is in most editions; and die past 
certainly seems the right rea^g, both beeaose it appears from the fbniMr 
passage that he had done the thing daring the ten months of his abeenoe 
fhxm Maoedon, and beeaose of the mi) »»» «'«^Mvr«r which foDows. 

f Leland, who had appeared to see the fitness, beeaose the eflRsct, of 
retaining the same words throoghoot as in the Greek, peocU ad exit 'm imm 
—and drops them, changing the expression when he conies to the appHc*- 
tion to Alliens— where retaining them was the most essentia]. 

X 'A^Mifi thoogh generally osed for " abondance^** yet here probablj 
retains its original sense. In the Fourth Philippic, however, the expres- 
sion is i^inf^Mc, (tutrk rhf iye^kf) "exuberance," "plentifiilly supplied 
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but in ail the things really valuable to a state, ridiculously 
destitate. 

But I perceive that some of our polilidans by no means 

lay down the same rule for themselves and for yon. They 

vonld have yoa remain qniet whatever wrongs are done to 

joa ; while they can never remain quiet themselves, though 

BO one 18 wronging them at alL Then, whoever rises, is 

sure to taunt me vnth — ** So you will not bring forward a 

proposition for war ; you will not venture upon that, timid 

and spiritless as you are ?" * For my part, sdf-confident,t 

and forward, and shameless I am not, and may I never be f 

Yet do I account myself by a great deal more courageous 

than those whose counsels are marked with such temerity. 

He, in tmtiiy Athenians, who regardless ;( of the interests 

of the oountiy, condemns, confiscates, rewards,§ impeaches, 

hj no means proves his courage in all this ; for if he insures 

ms own safety by such speedies and such counsels as are 

caknlated to win your favour, he may be daring with very 

Httiejl hazard. But he who for your good oftentimes 

thwarts your inclinations ; who never spes&s to gain your 

good graces, but consults your interests always; who,^ 

naikets ;*" wiiidi Tepetition of tiie passage Leiand seems to have had in 
bis eye when he translated mi^ff " markets." 

^ 'AroXfUf Mc) fuiXm»if — ** nnenterprismg and soft," literallj; and 
fBtbMfB tiiat would be the best translation. 




IcQBi Ai^MT— the oragin, in all likelihood, of omr word ** daTe/'^<Loes 
not appear. 

t II«e'5-^»— "overioolang," «* neglecting." 

I Beiake refers from ^t^t here to ;^s^/^ir#«i afterwards; hnt the 
eonmoB leacBng being sodi, he dianges it to $uiTmx*i*^^^'^ ^^ ^^ 
Oat it siibidB an explanation of It^u^u It rather seems as if Si)«» 
explained x»^'C*^^^ ^^ rim^dty and Gincerity of this fine passage 
an quits woYWg» 

I 'AvfttXiff. niis is deailj the meanhig. Wolf drope the word, or 
makes it intensiTe to 4^tt^ — tbor his yersion is **audax et confiimt uL^* 
Hervagios has a comma after kvpi^Mt^ disconnecting it with t^tUht^ 
whicb is plainly wrong. Leiand merely says, ^'therefore he is daring." 

\ Commentalxin have often expressed snrptise at this passage, as if it. 
if^ ft the adoption of measures exposed to chance more than governed by^ 
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should he recommend some course of policy in which 
forfnme may baffle the calculations of reason, yet makes 
himself accountable for the event* — ^he is indeed coura- 
geous — ^an invaluable citizen he truly is ; t not like those 
who to an ephemeral popularity have sacnficed the highest 
interests of their country — ^men whom I am 'so far from 
wishing to rival, j: or from regarding as true patriots, that 
were I called upon to declare what services I had rendered 
our common country, although I have to tell, Athenians, 
of naval commands, and public shows, of supplies raised 
and of captives ransomed, and other passages of a like 
description,§ to none of them all would I point bat to this 
one thing, that my policy has never been like theirs. Able 
I may be, as well as others, to impeach, and distribute, || 
and proscribe,^ and whatever' else it is they are wont to 
do; yet on none of these grounds did I ever choose to 
take my place,** or rest my pretensions, either through 
avarice or ambition. I have persevered in holding that 
language which lowers me in your estimation as compared 

adopt a policy more under the control of fortune than pnidence, he still 
takes the responsibility on himself. Perhaps »eu should be lead ««», 
**and if." In the great Oration, the same topic is-dwdt upon, and in 
others. 

* Literally, "makes himself accountable for both;" that is, both the 
goodness of .the plan according to reasoning a priori, and the event with 
all the risks of fortune — ^both tiie design and the chances. 

t The rhythm and inversion of the Greek are here beautiful. The 
force of the passage depends mainly on these — the diction, as regards 
the -words themselves, being extremely simple — gSres irr sy^^ii*;, »«} 
X^fi9tfAo$ yt wtXiTfis 9 rtiwrot imv. The particle yi gives also much 
beauty to the simple diction. 

J Zti>.9V9 may be "envy" as well as "emulate." 

§ <^ika*^^M9rMg. If the "such other" refers to the last antecedent, 
^iXa*f^»t9riet is here "humanity;" but if to the whole enumeration, it 
must mean love of the community at large, i, e,, "public spirit" 

|] Xtt^i^tffieu may certainly mean "ingratiate" generally; bnt coupled 
with the peculiar marks of ingratiating here given, viz. r« u^iwv and 
re ^Tn/AtvMt it is plain we must take r« ;^«^<^i^^«m in its other sense, of 
" distributing" the property of the persons impeached and proscribed. 

^ The sense may be this : " I might possibly impeach as well as other 
people, and gain popularity, and bring forward proscriptions." 

** *£r«^ In Leland — " a part I never assumed : my inclinations 
were averse." But the meaning of lr«|« is, "placed mysdf upon," and 
ir^a^X^tiv "pretended" "put my pretensions on." — ^The text is literal, 
and it is English. Leland's is neither. 
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with othen, yet which must greatly exalt you, so you will 
only listen to me. Thus much to have said, may perhaps 
not he deemed to he invidious. Nor do I conceive that I 
should be acting an honest part, were I to devise measures, 
which, while they raised me to the first rank in Athens, 
sank you to the lowest station among the Greeks. But 
the state ought to he exalted by the counsels of patriots, 
and it is the duty of us all to tender, not the most easy, 
hut the most profitable advice. Towards the former, our 
nature is of itself but too prone ; to enforce the latter, a 
patriot's lessons and eloquence are required.* 

I not longt since heard some one talking as;( if my 
advice was Idways sound enough,§ but words || were all i 
gave the state ; whereas it wanted deeds and actions. Now 
upon this point I will tell you what I think, and without 
any reserve. I do not hold it to be the province of those 
who advise you, to do any act whatever beyond giving you 
sound counsel ; and that this is a correct view of the sub- 
ject, I think I shall easily show. You remember how the 
celebrated Timotheus harangued you upon the Viecessity of 
succouring the Euboeans and saving them from the Theban 
yoke. "What?*'^ he said, "do you deliberate how to 
proceed and what to do, when the Thebans are actually in 
the Island P Men of Athens ! will you not cover the sea 
with youp ships ? Will you not instantly arise and fly to 
the Piraeus ? Will you not draw down your vessels to the 

* Leland gives nothing like the sense here—" not to be promoted but 
by the utmost efforts of a vise and faithfdl counsellor.** In the speech 
there 18 neither "efforts" nor "utmost efforts" (unless ^r^oeiyitSm — but 
that is limited to one thing), nor counsellor, nor wise, nor faithful — ^but 
there is "teaching** and "speaking," which are both omitted, xiy^-^ 

f "H^n requires this. 

X TetwrU 9t — "something to thb effect" — "to some such purpose as 
this.** 

§ Francis — "that I always speak extremely well" This is not the 
meamng at alL If xiytt rk fiixnam has anythhig to do with speaking, or 

words, it is " give fiiur words" — but the sense is " adverse" or at least 

that the substance of the speech is good and sound. Francis infers it to 
the execution. 

ii In the Greek it is xiy»t, then xiyu. The neoessajy change of the 
word in the translation is here, as often happens, pr^udidaL 

If E/Vi ^«#— perhaps "what?" is aa literal as "Tell me," or "say." 
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beftch ?"* — ^These were Timotlieiis' woirdB ; thk wbs whai 
jaa did ; and firom both conenrriiiey the work was acoomr 
pliahed. But had he given, as indeed he did, the best of 
oounseki ; if yoa had romained immovable, giving ear to 
nothing that he said ; would any of those things have been 
performed which were then done for the ooantij ? Inq>os- 
sible! And so it is with what I am now urging, and what 
others may urge. For deeds you must rely <m yomrselves ; 
lookingt to s&tesmen only for the capadijr % to give yoa 
salutaiy counsels. 

And now, after summing up in a word what I have 
to Tuge, I have done. I say you should levy the neces- 
sary supplies, should maintam the army on its neoessaiy 
establishment— 'Collecting whatever abuses may be found 
to exist, but not disbanding it altogether upon the first 
clamour that is raised — should send amba8sad(»» wherever 
they can be useful in infoiining,§ admonishing, or any- 
where furthering the interests of this country. But you 
should, beside aU this, bring the men to ponishment whose 
administration has heum stamed with corruption, and con- 
sign them to abh(»Tenoe in all times and aU places, to the 

* It is not 80 easy to tee wliy the fint qmstloii IttTing been — ''Will 
3r(m not oov«r the ma "with yom ships?" the last should be, " VHUl yoa 
not Unnch yov ships?" The difi^rance of r^mftit and mmv will not 
explain this. Perhaps the diifrjfflifiB alluded to is between ahipe alieadjr 
in service, and those not yet in use (or as we wonid say, in commissbn). 
Leiand ingenioosly has it — " Why are yon not embarked ?** bat first the 
tense is wrong; tar as Beiske has well o bse r ved , though m-a^tk^ might 
be given in tiie present aooording to some MSSi^ jMt^lx^n pradndea this 
leaduDg; and, secondly, the word is not at all "embari^" bnt ^'lanndi,'* 
^*draw down." In the Fust Fhilqipic, where somewhat of the same idaa 
oocnis, and where '* embark" is plainly meant, the word is •«• I/c/Shtj^mAb. 

t Znnirij *'look for," '^seek for; " bat in English this app&s ntfaer 
to what mast come firom others than from themselyes; and this renden a 
change of the word necessary. 

X 'Ert^r^n — ^Wolf, followmg some MSS., is for leaymg oat this wov^ 
and inserthig ^i. The wofd moat be admitted not to add nmcfa to the 
passive, and not to be in flie manner of Demosthenes. 

I *' Befimn," in Leiand, mast smely be a misprint for " infbnn,*' the 
Greek being l^U3U*rmt. Francis has *« notify;" it eaay mean «o, or 
*< warn," onless fvttrn^^rrttt means this, rather than '* nmeostrmte,*' 
which both Leiand and Knncis give; certainly it seemaHke** suggest," 
'*to pat into one's mind," or '« to remind;" bntit is also need for «' re- 
buke;" or it may even be *« zemonstrate." 
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end that those whose conduct has heen temperate* and 
pure, may be shown to have consulted at once their own 
interests and yours, f If such shall be your course, and 
you no longer neglect your most important concerns, it 
may be that our affairs shall take a better turn. But if 
you sit down inactive, and confining your exertions ;( to 
acclamations and applause, shrink back§ the moment any- 
thing is required to be done, I can conceive no eloquence || 
which, in the absence of every necessary effort on your 
part, will have the power to save the country. 

* Mir^M, *' moderate,*' " meaamed ;" but it also means *' oonfonnable 
to dnty,'* and therefore *' upright." J^xttUut which follows, however, ia 
plablj *< upright" or*' pure," in opposition to " corrupt," and therefore 
l^r^ut may be used to distinguish those who did not take the extravagant 
eomsea, AfUT^Ut, which at Alhens were ofien mixed with corruption. 

t Most translations join the to7s aXXa4s with tS ^tfiovXtiff^eti^ — ^which 
Ib not quilB certain; it maj be *' in order to Aon tbem and all others'* 
Wolf seems to join roTt JiXXdi; in this manner with iottSa^i. But the 
doubt is, if f ^ and ^MtXtvafiuu, there being no word ivfi»»k$u»fuu, be suf- 
&aaA to denote ** giving sound or honest advioe," without a pronoun. 

t 'J^XV ^^9 ** ^* ^ affords a happy instance of the full meaning being 
Ina^ oat hy a choioe of vwbs tad adverbs, without mentioning ike 
pnScote, WiMy in his commentary, gives an admirable translation^- 
^nqm ad iigppiaimm et katdaUonem rebm intenii" Apud Beiske, Ap* 
OriL, i., 84. The fotte of o'vMlevTts is here excellently preserved. In 
tihe translation be does not give so good a commentary — ** haetemis dtoi- 
Amtf miplatiiaiig et kauktis orcUionem atudeniu," '^ 

§ A9a^»9fit»9ot, Vide former note, (p. 93.) Wolf renders it here by 
^ tergiversemini ;" which does D9t give the mwtning. It is escape firam 
a word. 

1} Leland — *' All the wisdom in the world ;" but xi'yov is here put in 
oppodtion to itottTfj and the applause referred to before, is plainly meant 
of speeches. Leland's turn of tiie negative, is, however, happy ; and the 
passage may be rendered, " then all the eloquence in the world (or all 
the speeches) wiU fail to save the country," — but the version in the text 
gives the precise meaning of the Greek. 



NOTE. 

The Translation of the Chersonese Oration was given as 
an appendix to the Dissertation ; but, two years afber, Lord 
Brougham published in a separate form his Translation of 
the great Oration on the Crown. It was accompanied with 
the Greek text, and with an Introduction. This Intro- 
duction enters upon the subject of ancient oratoiy gene- 
rally, and has been here inserted as a fit accompaniment to 
the Dissertation. The translation itself, as well as the 
Greek text, are omitted, as their length would be incom- 
patible with the plan of the series. 



ORATION ON THE CROWN, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The attempt to translate the Greatest Oration of the 
Greatest of Orators into a language so different in its 
fiame and idiom from that noble tongue in which it was 
pronounced, had long appeared so hopeless, that, after 
intentions repeatedly formed, the plan was for some years 
abandoned. 

During the period of my retirement from Parliament 
after the general election in 1812, I had frequent com- 
munications upon this subject with one of the best scholars 
and most acute, though severe, critics of his time, my 
lamented friend Lord Dudley; and it was principally an 
aigament of his that then turned me aside from the pro- 
ject. When pressed with the considerations which natundly 
suggested themselves in favour of it — among others the 
example of Cicero, who had made the same experiment on 
the Latin language, — ^his answer was calculated to make me 
pause, from its appearance of sense and force. " Either," 
said he, " the tnmslation is addressed to those who know 
the original, or to those who do not. The former cannot 
want it ; the latter cannot materially profit by it ; for no 
translation can give an adequate idea of the original." 

Subsequent reflection has served to remove the ' deep 
impression which Lord Dudley's argument had made. 

It must be considered, in the first place, that even to 
scholars the experiment is not without interest of trying 
how far the two languages can be used so as to render in 
the one the thoughts couched originally in the other ; and 
even to scholars the comparative trial of the stmctures of 
the two, their resemblances, their differences, and their 
contrasts, is very interesting. Then, if indeed this be not 
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induded in the preceding observation, there can no more 
accurate method be devised for well apprehending the force 
and genius of both tongues than such a comparative trial. 
Many things are sure to be thus observed which had previ- 
ously escaped onr attention : nor is it to be doubted that 
the sense, as well as the diction, of the ori^al, is much 
more thoroughly perceived and felt afber such an attempt. 
I can truly say in the present case, that although the 
exquisite original had been, for many long years, familiar to 
me in all its parts, the most remarkable of which I knew 
by heart, yet I never felt its incomparable beauties, both 
in the substance and in the diction, until I made the 
attempt at transferring them into our Saxon tongue ; and 
although there is far less benefit in this respect to be 
derived fix)m reading the work, yet whoever shall, in 
perusing, compare it carefully with the original, can hsudly 
fail to profit considerably, and to discover merits and 
peculiarities which had before escaped him. There is 
something in this process resembling the advantage we 
gain in relishing the beauties of the ancient dramatists, 
firom seeing their pieces performed instead of reading them. 
Many a scholar has felt how greatly his notions of Terence 
were improved by seeing a Westminster play — however 
well acquidnted he may have been with the ori^nal by 
previous study. The examination of the Greek Orator's 
passages, with a view to their being delivered to an English 
audience, the consideration of the efiects which they are 
calculated to produce upon such an assembly, and the 
feeling of thdr effects as given in our mother tongue, is 
calculated to produce somewhat of the same effect. 

The example of Cicero must here again be adverted 
to. Ko one could more thoroughly know the Ghreek than 
he did, hardly even the Athenians themselves. He had 
practised declaiming in that language so much as to speak 
it with perfect ease. When he sent his History, written 
in Greek, to Fosidonius at Ehodes, desiring he would write 
one in purer Attic, that Ehetorician said that the perusal 
of it fiOed him with despair of being able to improve the 
diction. Nay, when Molo, a teacher of rhetonc at the 
Mame famous school, heard him declaim in Greek, he is said 
to ha^e lamented the complete subjugation of his countij) 
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wlueh miut now yi^ the palm in Attic eloqaenoe to the 
people whose aims had subdued her. Nothing, thesi, oould 
hare made tibe Great Boman undertake the task of trans- 
lating the two Orations on the Crown, except the desire, of 
trying an experiment such as we have been considering, 
probaUj with some such views as have just been stated. 
The loss of his Translation (of which the Introduction 
onlj has reached us) is deeply to be lamented. But we 
maj venture to affirm that the English language is mudhi 
better adapted to the task here exacted of it than the 
Latin. It is &r richer in roots and in idiom; much 
fitter than the dialect of a barbarous people to express 
abstract ideas and the other thoughts 'which the progress 
of eiviliiy and refinement gives birth to ; indeed in all 
respects except the want of flexion, it is better able to 
eonvej with closeness the sense of the Greek origLoaL 
The complacency with which certain French artists have 
expressed a conviction that their language comes nearest 
to the Attic of anj, should make us suspicious of our 
nationai partialities and slow to claim for our mother 
tongue any decisive superiority — for it shows how far 
piejudices will warp acute minds. Yet still there seems 
good ground for affirming that the English and G-erman, 
and generally the dialect of Saxon or Teutonic origin, 
when improved and corrected by judicious importations 
from ihe ancient tongues, are, of all others, if not the 
nearest in point of ^semblance to the Greek, yet certainly 
the most capable of making its treasures accessible to those 
who are denied access to the original. Even against the 
sopeiionty of the Latin in its conjugations and decl^isiouB 
&& greatest though not its only resemblance with the 
Oieek) we may set off its want of articles ; and how hx its 
nmilar flexion has aided the work of translation may be 
Men by its failure where the exquisite diction of the Attic 
Orators was to be imitated. The famous passage in the 
^ptMpp9rfi§t» of ^schines {rtavTut tKuor^ votpifi, i&c.) whidi 
C^em) had translated in the Oration against L. Fiso 
[^HcB JUanmcBl Hcb faces T^ Ac.), bdng one where the 
merit lay in the saise, is £ar better given by him than 
either he himself has succeeded when parodying the beau- 

tifill ftlitnaTT in the vtpi ^t^otmu (^vk UV09 fttv rrnvrut w% 
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6ypmy]/» li, &c.) or Quintilian when professing to translate 
it, the exquisite diction heing here the great beauty. In 
truth the similar flexion of the Latin carries us but a small 
way towards approaching the Greek. It has no articles, 
and so far, is inrcrior to the English ; and as for particles, 
the Eoman artists and ourselyes are alike deficient in that 
great resource, as the equally signal failure of both in 
attempting the famous passage just mentioned may prove, 
the use of the particles being the source of the delicacy 
of the diction in that passage, and even of its perfectly 
luminous perspicuity, notwithstanding its extreme conci- 
sion. The tenses which are peculiarly Greek, together 
with the particles, are certainly the great instruments hy 
which such nice distinctions can be maintained, and such 
delicate shades of meaning expressed; and in both these 
particulars the Latin and English are alike at fault. As 
for the rhythm, there is assuredly no advantage in the 
Latin over our own tongue. The English is as sonorous; 
it is more musical ; it is more majestic ; it is more various. 
At an immeasurable distance in all these respects from the 
Greek, our music is on the whole superior to the Eoman. 

It is, however, necessary here to remark that, of the 
scheme of Cicero's work, we can only form an idea from 
the few sentences of the Introduction which describe it 
very generally; and that it appears from these to have 
been anything rather than a plan of literal or close transla- 
tion. He seems to have set himself the task not of saying 
in Latin what Demosthenes had said in Greek, but of 
speaking in Latin as Demosthenes would have done had 
he been a Koman and not an Attic orator. This may 
certainly increase our regrets for the work, but it by no 
means shows that the experiment on the powers of the 
languages was made. If on the other hand the plan was 
(as is barely possible) to show how Cicero himself, with 
his taste, his habits of composition, his turn of thought, 
would have treated the same topics, all likeness to the 
original must have been lost, and we have little to regret 
in the work never having reached us ; for in that case we 
have only lost one more Ciceronian oration. 

Another object of translation, and which has by no 
means been lost sight of in the present work, is to assist 
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the student of the Greek language as well as the student 
of the rhetorical art. It is chiefly in this point of view 
that the learned Master of Eugby School (now flourishing 
beyond all former example under his auspices) has con- 
descended to favour the undertakiug ; and the advice and 
assistance which I have received from him during the 
progress of my labours, demand my grateful acknowledg- 
ments. With the exception of a few pages, the whole 
translation and notes have been submitted to Dr. Arnold ; 
and I have in almost every instance adopted his views of 
the text when they differed from my own. If, however, 
anything remains which may be si^pposed erroneous, I 
desire it to be assumed either that the fault is in my 
having retained my own opinion, or that the passage was 
part of the few pages which he happened not to see. 

It remains to mention the third object of this work — 
the conveying to persons unacquainted with the original 
some notion of its innumerable and transcendent beauties. 
When one of the first scholars of the age, and the person 
of all I have ever known the most familiar with the Greek 
orators, urged me to undertake, or rather to complete the 
present work (if I were to add also, the first statesman of 
his age, I should be spared the necessity of naming Lord 
WeDesley), he was certainly misled by his friendly partial- 
ity of many years' standing, to think far more favourably 
of my fitness for the task, than could be justified by the 
specimens which he had seen in the translation of the 
Chersonese Oration, published a year or two ago.* But 
with his advice there coincided the strong desire of some 
much esteemed friends, admirable judges of composition 
and well versed in English oratory, to taste the streams 
which flow in such force from the perennial fountain of 
Attic eloquence, as near the well*head as their ignorance 
of the language would sufler them to approaeh. With 
them the experiment has proved eminently successful. 
They felt the wonderful power not only of the argument, 
but of the richly crowded statement, and of the noble 
declamation, in a manner which clearly proved that the 
translation had preserved a considerable portion of the 

* Appendix to Dissertation on Ancient Eloquence. Speeches^ vol. iv. 
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oii^nal. The music and the diction of coarse escaped ; 
but upon the whole, this trial showed in a yery satisfactory 
manner that, at the least, whoever was accustomed to 
oratorj would gain by perusing the translation some idea 
of the Demosthenean manner. I have been encouraged 
by another friend well acquainted with both ancient and 
modem oratory, and himself a most distinguished speaks,* 
to belieye that even on persons little versed in the arts of 
composition^ the closeness, the vigour, the rapidity of the 
original are calculated, though only ''seen as in a g;las8 
darkly," to produce a great effect. It was a remark of 
this excellent and experienced judge, on reading some of 
the notes where particular passages are pointed out as well 
adapted to succeed in our Senate, that the whole oration is 
eminently of that description ; and therein it assuredly differs 
prodigiously from almost all the compositions of Cicero. -f- 

Such were the impressions under which this work has 
been persevered in, and such the encouragements ^which 
have enabled me to bear up against the innomeraible 
difficulties of the task. Among these difficulties, it cer- 
tainly would only be a becoming tribute to my predeces- 
sors were I to enumerate either their success or their 
&ilure. But, with eveiy disposition to follow so customary 
a practice, I really cannot honestly bring myself to do so^ 
especially considering the Notes with which I have been 
obliged to accompany the text. The reason of this must 
now be shortly explained. 

No one can deny a great knowledge of the Gre^ 
language to such men as Leland, and Francis, and Cesa- 
rotti]: and MiUot; nor indeed is Dawson in this respect 

* Lord Lyndhnist 

t My learned friend also strongly niiged me to imdertaike a taak wiiich 
I had long been c(»iten]p]ating, namely, an Imitation of the Crraat 
Oration, or some other ancient piece aft^ the manner of Diyden's aawf 
Pope's Poetical Imitatlana. The delicacy of introdndng paralld political 
topics, fertile as our times are of such, has hitherto restrained me. 

t His translation will stand a comparison -with any other; it is indeed, 
in many respects, deserving of nmch admiration ; and as fiur as a foreigiier 
may jadge, it stands very mnch oat from the common levd of Italian 
prose. The Abaters taste, however, is often at fSuilt. What can exceed 
the outrage of adding a whole figure to the Oath passage, and making- 
the warriors " cover land and sea with their bodies ?" as if Demosthenea 
wanted aach a tivpe— «• if the passage itself were notfiguzaUveenoogbr 
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ftt all deficient ; while Wolff and Taylor must be a^hnitted 
to have been among the most perfect masters of it. That 
both Leland and Francis, too, had very considerable power 
over the English language it wonld be absurd to deny; 
many passages have been rendered by both with success, 
some with great felicity. But one qualification for this 
task an those translators equally wanted ; none of them 
had any practical experience of oratory ; none of them had 
the habit of addressing popular assemblies, or even judicial 
bodies ; none of them were orators either accidentally or 
by profession. If Pope had been ever so good a Greek 
scholar, and no poet, his Homer might have borne a nearer 
resemblance to the original, but it would have been the 
resemblance of prose to poetry. Had Dryden only written 
his admirable Prefaces and Introductions, works that might 
have placed him in the first rank of English classics even 
if all' his immortal verse had perished, he never would have 
^ven us that masterpiece of poetical translation, — his 
fragment of Lucretius. It oordd only be a great poet, 
too, who might attempt to supply Pope's deficiencies, and 
add to English poetry the Homeric sense and style, as 
Gowp«> has done with a success unaccountably overlooked, 
and well calculated to alarm any translator who relies upon 
his knowledge of Greek and his power over English, for 
the accomplishment of a literal version. Now those who 
have rendered Demosthenes came to the task as Pope, 
Bryden, and Cowper would have done had they never 
written any of the poems on which their fame is built. 
They were Greek scholars, and not English orators ; they 
knew the meaning of the one tongue, they did not know 
the resources of the other ; they could understand in what 
manner Demosthenes affected an Attic audience, but onfy 
by reading Demosthenes himself; they had no knowledge 
d the manner in which an English 'audience was to be 
i^ected, nor indeed had they a practical knowledge how 
any audience was to be moved or controlled. Nay more, 
th^ not only were themselves no orators, but they had in 
all probabili^ very little experience of oratory as auditors. 
Th^ lives had been passed in colleges or schools where, if 
rhetoric is taught at all, there is a very great chance of 
iomethmg exceedingly unlike zeal eloquence being learned 
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— possibly something the reverse of eloquence — for the true 
schools of oratory are the Senate, the Forum, the popular 
assembly. Their lives had not been passed in hearing the 
Erskines and Currans of the age, or in listening to Pitt 
and Fox, and Grrattan, and Windham, and Plunket, and 
Canning. It was ahnost as if instead of Pope, and Monti, 
and Dryden, and Cowper attempting to transfuse Homer 
into English or Italian song, there had stood forward some 
one well acquainted with the Greek, a master of the Ionic 
and the Doric dialects, but who never had either writ- 
ten a couplet or read a line of poetry from the time of 
Chaucer and Dante to his own age. Such a one might 
be of excellent use in helping a poet as Pope and Monti 
were holpen by men who knew Greek and had not the gift 
of song ; but their verse would never have found a patient 
reader. It would be an exaggeration to say that the trans- 
lators of Demosthenes have fared as ill as these would have 
fared — yet it is quite certain that what was altogether 
inevitable has happened to them — their versions betray at 
every step their imperfect acquaintance with the art of 
oratory ; and whoever has been accustomed to address an 
audience, or even to pass his time in hearing great debates, 
would have at once rejected many of the turns of expres- 
sion adopted by them, and have put the sense in another 
form quite as a matter of course. 

It is a further consequence of the same deficiency, 
though not a necessary consequence, that those trans- 
lators have been ignorant of the resources of the language 
in which they undertook to write. This has led, in all 
the modem tongues, in none more than our own, to the 
most mischievous practice into which a translator can fall — 
that of paraphrase and circumlocution — and still more that 
of preferring a foreign or roundabout turn of expression to 
the pure and racy and vigorous English idiom — the strong 
and natural Saxon dialect, never to be departed from with- 
out the most urgent necessity or the greatest temptation. 
Of this so many examples occur in the course of the 
present work, that it would only be a superfluous repe- 
tition of the remarks contained in the Notes, were any 
examples to be given here. 

The present translation professes to be as close as it is 
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possible to make it without abandoning the peculiar idiom 
of the language in which it is written. How far any 
success has attended an attempt the extreme difficulty, of 
which is most freely confessed as it has been most pain- 
fblljfelt, it is no business of mine even to form a con- 
jectare. 

It remains to acknowledge the great kindness of my old 
and valued friend, Thomas Campbell, who readily complied 
with the request that he would translate into English 
verse (of which he is so renowned a master) the Epitaph 
quoted by Demosthenes towards the close of the Oration. 
That a poet only could hope to succeed in this attempt 
has already, in discussing another matter, been incidentally 
ohserved — that such a poet was certain to succeed needs 
hardly be added. But one who has the highest hereditary 
titles both to Eloquence and to Poetry has ventured to 
suggest an alteration in one or two even of Campbell's 
verses, and with a success which he himself is the first to 
acknowledge. 

Since the Notes were printed I have had occasion to 
peruse a French Translation which, had I before seen it, 
would really have prevented some remarks upon the para- 
phrase of Dawson and others. Thus, " t»» vfctTs^y avruit 
wn Tgoao^eiTisTf. Youz baisez les mains avides qui vous 
lachent comme a regret quelque part de votre propre sub- 
sistence." Again, " o( V S¥ vohu Kaht^Zavru vfiiug tneay^wrt 
tti raurm, xat rtdaiffvsvwot x^t^onBus avrot^ vofvpng. Comme 
des lions qu*on grille dans leur cage, ils vous enferment 
dans vos murs ; ils vous tendent a manger pom* vous cares- 
ser, vous apprivoiser, vous faire dociles k leur main." 
Assuredly no English master of paraphrase ever went so 
far as to lend a cage of lions to Demosthenes for rhe- 
torical uses. Writers of this class must be supposed to 
consider the old Greek a far worse orator than them- 
selves. 



There follows a discussion of the merits of different 
editors of the Greek, Eeiske, Bekker, &c., which is here 
omitted, as the text is not given. 

I 
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I am ▼cfy modi oiu^ed to yon. §at jw mud mfiuium 
aod 1 eertaiiiJ^mii not inaensfliie to iiie lionoar of 
m aij WSJ* <'<bihh44m1 vitii jfosr trnwihrfaon. of 
f |M*f*r^* . Sot if iiie notioe Ind been. less 
flattering, 1 riioald bate thm^ht it better. I spupMaxe 
most beautify witb wbat joo- aa^ of iiie JwpriaiteB of a 
tranalator, and there baa all akx^ aeemed to be a beautifbl 
•fitnf in an aiator being trwwilitpd. by one to wboiu both 
catorj and political fife were pcacticaify fioniliv. But I 
imagine that joa orer-estimate even tibe €ire^ of Leland 
and Fiancis. TSngMi Greek sdiolaEBh^ 1 belieTey even a 
fev jeais back, was fer short of that pedEbct knowledge of 
tiie bu^;nage wbieb is not imcommnn now ; aocb a know- 
ledge;, I mean, as enables a man to read €ire^ wifli exacfilj 
tiie same nndentanding and fedb^ as if it were EngliBhy 
ao tiiat be never goes throog^ a pneea^ of mentad transla- 
iaon, but the CSieek speaks £recilj to the mind withoat 
Moaj interpreter. I thmk that a want of Ihia knowledge 
baa h am pered loEmer tnmslatorsy as wdl as that other 
great defect to whidi joa aDode so trafy. — I remain, my 
Lovd, yoar Toy feiihfal, obedient savant, 

« T. Axsou>J* 
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matore deliberati(», yet, as it was written daring the bnsiness of the 
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a somewhat reloctant assent to the request of many of yoor number, who 
were of ojnnion that its publication would prove benefidaL 
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It now becomes me to return my very sincere and 
respectful thanks for the kindness which has placed me 
in a chair, filled at former times by so many great 
men, whose names might well make any comparison 
formidable to a far more worthy successor. 

While I desire you to accept this unexaggerated 
expression of gratitude, I am anxious to address you 
raflier in the form wlich I now adopt, than in the 
more usual one of an unpremeditated discourse. I 
shall thus at least prove that the remarks, which I 
deem it my duty to make, are the fruit of mature 
reflection^ and that I am unwilling to discharge an 
important office in a perfunctory manner. 

I feel very sensibly, that if I shall now urge you by 
general exhortations, to be instant in the pursuit of 
the learning, which, in aU its branches, flourishes 
mider the kindly shelter of these roofs, I may weary 
you mth the unprofitable repetition of a thrice told 
tale ; and if I presume to oflfer my advice touching the 
conduct of your studies, I may seem to trespass upon 
the province of those venerable persons, under whose 
care you have the singular happiness to be placed. 
But 1 would nevertheless expose myself to either 
charge, for the sake of joining my voice with theirs, in 
anxiously entreating you to believe how incomparably 
the present season is verily and indeed the most pre- 
cious of your whole lives. It is not the less true, be- 
cause it has been oftentimes said, that the period of 
youth is by far the best fitted for the improvement of 
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the mind, and the retirement of a college almost excla* 
sively adapted to much study. At your enviable age, 
eyerything has the liyely interest of novelty and fresh- 
ness ; attention is perpetually sharpened by curiosity ; 
and the memory is tenacious of the deep impresdons it 
thus receiveSy to a degree unknown in mer life ; while 
the distracting cares of the world, or its beguiling 
pleasures, cross not the threshold of these cahn 
retreats ; its distant noise and bustle are faintiy heard, 
TuakiTig the shelter you enjoy more grateful ; and the 
les of anxious mortals embarked upon that 
Tons sea, are viewed from an eminence, the 
security of which is rendered more sweet by the pros- 
pect of the scene below. Tet a little while, and you 
too will be plunged into those waters of bitterness ; 
and win cast an eye of regret, as now I do, upon the 
peaceM r^ons you have qnitted for ever. Such is 
your lot as members of society; but it will be your 
own fault if you look back on tiiis place with repent- 
ance or with shame ; and be weU assured that, what- 
ever time — ay, everr hour — you squander here on 
unprofitable idfing, will then rise up against you, and 
be paid for by years of bitter but unavailing regrets. 
Study, then, I beseech you, so to store your minds 
with the exquisite learning of former ages, that you 
ma^ always possess wi^ yourselves sources of 
rational and r^Bned enjoyment, which will enable you 
to set at nought the grosser pleasures of sense, whereof 
other men are slaves ; and so imbue yourselves with 
the sound phflosophy of later days, forming yourselves 
to the virtuous habite which are its legitimate ofispring, 
that you may walk unhurt through the trials whidi 
await you, and may look down upon the ignorance and 
error that surround you, not with lofty and super- 
cilious contempt, as the sages of old times, but with the 
vehement desure of enlightening those who wand^ in 
darkness, and who are by so much the more endeared 
to us by how much they want our assistance. 
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Afisnmin^ the improTement of his own mind and of 
the lot of his fellow-creatures to be the great ^id of 
every man's existence, who is remored aboye the care 
of proTiding for his sustenance, and to be the indispen»- 
aiUe duty of every man, as far as his own immediate 
wants leare him any portion of time unemployed, our 
afctention is naturally directed to the means by which 
so great and urgent a work may best be performed ; 
and as in the limited time allotted to this discourse, I 
cannot hope to occupy more than a small portion of so 
wide a field, I shaQ confine myself to two subjects, or 
ratiher to a few observations upon two subjects, both of 
them appropriate to this plsbce, but eimer of them 
affording ample materials for an entire course of 
lectures — the study of the Rhetorical Art, by which 
useful truths are promulgated with effect, and the 
purposes to which a proficiency in this art should be 
made subservient 

It is an extremely common error among youns 
persoos, ioi^atient of acadendcal diaoipWto tml 
from the p^nM study of andent, and particdarly of 
Attic composition, and solace themselyes with works 
rendered easy by the familiarity of their own tongue. 
They plaosibly contend, that as powerful or captivating 
diction in a pure English style is, after all, the attain- 
ment they are in search of, the study of the best 
English models affords the shortest road to this point ; 
and even admitting ilie ancient examples to have been 
the great fountains from which all eloquence is drawn, 
ih^ would rather profit, as it were, by the classical 
labours of their English predecessors, than toil over 
the same path themselyes. In a word, they would 
treat the perishable results of those labours as the 
standard, and give themselves no care about the im- 
mortal originals. This argument, the thin covering 
which indoietice weaves for herself, would speedily mk 
all the fine arts into barrenness and insignificance- 
Why, according to such reasoners, should a sculptor or 
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E (inter encounter the toil of a journey to Athens or to 
ome i Far better work at home, and profit by the 
labour of those who have resorted to the Vatican and 
the Parthenon, and founded an English school, adapted 
to the taste of our own country. Se you assured that 
the works of the English chisel fall not more short of 
the wonders of the Acropolis, than the best productions 
of modern pens fall short of the chaste, finished, 
nervous, and overwhelming compositions of them that 
"resistless fubnined over Greece." Be equally sure 
that, with hardly any exception, the great things of 
poetry and of eloquence have been done by men who 
cultivated the mighty exemplars of Athenian genius 
with daily and with nightly devotion. Among poets 
there is liardly an exception to this rule, unless may be 
so deemed Shakspeare, an exception to all rules, and 
Dante, familiar as a contemporary with the works of 
Roman art, composed in his mother tongue, having 
taken, not so much for his guide as for his " master,'' 
Virgil, himself almost a translator from the Greeks. 
But among orators I know of none among the Romans, 
and scarce any in our own times. Cicero honoured 
the Greek masters with such singular observance, that 
he not only repaired to Athens for the sake of finishing 
his rhetoncal education, but afterwards continued to 

Eractise the art of declaiming in Greek ; and although 
e afterward fell into a less pure manner through me 
corrupt blandishments of the Asian taste, yet do we 
find him ever prone to extol the noble perfections of 
his first masters, as something placed beyond the reach 
of all imitation. Ifay, at a mature period of his life, 
he occupied himself in translating the greater orations 
of the Greeks, which composed almost exclusively his 
treatise, " De optima genere oratoris;" as if to write 
a discourse on oratorial perfection, were merely to 
present the reader with the two immortal speeches, 
upon the Crown. Sometimes we find him imitating, 
even to a literal version, the beauties of those divine 
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originals, — as the beautiful passage of jEschines, in the 
Timarchus, upon the torments of the guilty, which the 
Boman (H*ator has twice made use of, almost word for 
word; once in the oration for Sextus Roscius, the 
earliest he delivered, and again in a more mature 
effort of his genius, the oration against L. Piso.* 

I have dwelt the rather upon the authority of M. 
Tullius, because it enables us at once to answer the 
question. Whether a study of the Roman orators be 
not sufficient for refining the taste? If the Greeks 
were the models of an excellence which the first of 
Koman orators never att£uned, although ever aspiring 
after it, — nay, if so far from being satisfied with his 
own success, he even in those his masters found some- 
thing which his ears desiderated — (ita sunt avidsd et 
capaces ; et semper aliquid immensum infinitumque 
desiderantf) — ^he either fell short while copying them, 
or he failed by diverting his worship to the false gods 
of the Asian schooL In the one case, were we to rest 
satisfied with studying the Roman, we should only be 

* Mjf ya^ »1t9i%^ rug rSv e^txnft-irmv «f;^Af »9o B^tSv, aXX* 0v;^ v^"* 
M^iwttt »^tXyu»f yivtfPeti' fifi^l roiif rvtfin»irut, Ktt4»9rtf iy rtug 
Tf»yijt^uiit, TJeivetf tXavviif ««} »aXti^uv ^tj^h nf^fibivcus' «XX* at ir^t^etriTs 
TiS 9^/iarH ^^oa), ««« r« fitflSiv I»avcv hyuffStUt vaura vXn^tlT va 
^-t/fT^^tet — ravr itg vi» Iir««r^0«fX«r« ifcfitfiei^tt — tuut£ Wnw Xnavrtf 
Omv^ — retvret vet^atttXiutrai roTf fUtff »' V X. — ^'AIZXIN. »»rit Ti- 

STolite enim putaie, quemadmodum in fabulis ssBpenumero videtis, eos, 
qui aliquid imine scelerateque oommiserinti agitari et perterreri Furiamin 
todis luxlentibiis. Sua quemque frans, et suus terror maxime vexat; 
8aiiin quemqae soelns agitat, amentiaque afficit ; sus maltt oogitationes 
oonsdentisque animi terrent. Hub sunt impiis assidoiB dome8tic»que 
Furiae; qosB dies noctesque parentum poenas a consoderatissimis filiis 
repetant. — Pro Sexto Ro$cu> Amerino. 

Nolite enim putare, nt in scena videtis, homines conscderatos impulsu 
deomm terreri Fnriamm tssdis ardentibus. Sua quemque fians, suum 
iadaus — snum seelus — sua audada, de sanitate ac mente deturbat. Has 
sunt impiorum Furis — has flammae — has faces. — In Luc, CdHip. Pisonem. 

The great improvement in Cicero's taste between the first and the 
second of these compositions is manifest, and his closer adherence to the 
original He introduces the same idea, and in very similar laingoage, in 
the Treatise, De Legg.^ lib. !. 

t Orator.^ c. 29. 
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iimWaiig the imperfect copy, instead of lihe pare 
original — like him who should endeayour to catch a 
glimpse of some beauty by her reflection in a glass, 
that weakened her tints, if it did not distort her 
features. In the other case, we should not be imitalang 
the same, but some less perfect original, and looking at 
the wrong beaaty ; — ^not her whose chaste and simple 
attractions commanded the adoration of all Greece, Dnt 
some garish damsel firom Rhodes or Chios, just brilliant 
and lanffoishinff enough to captiyate the less pure taste 

But there are other reasons too weighty to be passed 
oyer, whidi justify the same decided preference. Not 
to mention the incomparable beauty and power of the 
Greek langna^, the study of which alone affords the 
means of enriching our own, the compo^tions of Cicero, 
exquisite as they are for beauty of diction, often re- 
markable for ingenious argument and brilliant wit, not 
seldom excelling in deep pathos, are nevertheless so 
extremely rhetorical, fgishioned by an art so little con- 
cealed, and sacrificing the subject to a display of the 
speaker's powers, admirable as those are, that nothmg 
can be less adapted to the genius of modem elocution, 
which reqmres a constant and almost exdu^ve atten- 
tion to the business in hand. In all his orations which 
were spoken (for, singular as it may seem, the remark 
applies less to those whidi were onl^ written, as all the 
y errine, except the first, all the Fhilippics, except the 
first and ninth, and the Pro Milone), hardly two pages 
can be found which a modem assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the credit 
of witnesses, might be urged to a jury ;* several pas- 

* There Jb a tanga\»T example of tlua i& the remarks on the evidem» 
and cross-ezaminatuHi in the oration for L. Flaccos, pdnted out to me by 
my friend 1&. Scarlett (now Lend Alnnger), the mention of whoee name 
affi)rd8 an illnstration of my aigament, for, as a more oonsmnmate master 
of the forensic art in all its branches never lived, so no man is more oon- 
versant with the works of his predecessors in ancient times. Laid £rskine^ 
too, perhaps the first of judicial orators, ancient or modeixi, had weU 
studied the noble remains of the classic age. 
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eages, given hj him on the merits of the ease, and in 
d^ence against the charge, might be spoken in mitiga- 
tion of pmiishment after a conyiction or confession of 
guilt, but, whether we regard the political or forensic 
orations, the style, both in respect of the reasoning and 
tiie ornaments, is wholly unfit for the more severe and 
less trifling nature of modem affairs in the senate or 
at the bar. Now, it is altogether otherwise with the 
Greek masters : Changiag a few phrases, which the 
difference of religion and of manners might render 
objectionable, — ^moderating, in some degree, the viru- 
leoce of invective, especially against private character, 
to suit the chivalrous courtesy of modem hostility, — 
there is hardly one of the poHtical or forenfflc orations 
of the Greeks that might not be delivered in similar 
carcumstances before our senate or tribunals; while 
their faneral and other paoegyrical disooucaeB are much 
lesB inflated and unsubstantial than those of the most 
approved masters of the Epideictic style, the French 
preachers and Academicians. Whence tliis difference 
oetveen the masterpieces of Greek and Soman 
eloquence? Whence but from the rigid steadiness 
^ which the Greek orator keeps the object of all 
eloquence perpetually in view, never speaking for mere 
q>eaking's sa^e; — while the Latin Bhetcnician, " in- 
gmi mi nirmwm nmoAor^^ and, as though he deemed 
lus occupation a trial of skiU, or disjJay of accompMsh'- 
ments, seems ever and anon to lose dght of the subject 
fflatter in the attempt to illustrate and adorn it ; and 
poors fori^ passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable — 
fitted to tickle the ear, without reaching the heart. 
Where in all the orations of Cicero, or of him who 
^ost equals him, Livy, '^ miriz facundiiz homo"* 
Aall we find anytlnng nke those thick succesfflons of 
short questions, in which Demosthenes oftentimes 
fiirges, as it were, with a few rapidly following strokes, 

* Qnintflian. 
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the whole massive chain of his argument ; — as, in the 
Chersonese, £2 S' aira% SiatfiOapYitriTai icai SiaXvOfitreTaij 
rt iroci/(ro/ucv, av iirl Xipp6viii<Tov ly ; Kpivov/iev Aioir- 
€f0Y}v; vfj Ala. Kal rt ra irpayfiara tarai /SeXrfa;; 
aXX ivOiv^B j3oij0T/(ro/LC€v awroTc. av 8' vwo rwv irveu- 
jiaTtav fifi SvvwfxeOal aXXa^ fia AC o\f\ fi^Bi. xal rig 
iyyvKirfig itrri roirovi or, comprising all of a long 
narrative that suits his argument in a single sentence, 
presenting a lengthened series of events at a single 
glance, — ^as in the napawpBtrfida : — JJIvtb yap 7eyo- 
vatTiv rifiipai fi6vai^ iv ale — ovroc airriyyBiXB ra i/^evS^ 
— u/Lccic €7rc(rr€V(raT€, — o« ^wKiig ettvOovto — iviStoKav 
iavToifg—aw<jj\ovTO» 

But though the more business-like manner of 
modern debate approaches much nearer the style of 
the Greek than the Latin compositions, it must be 
admitted that it falls short of the great originals in the 
closeness, and, as it were, density of the argument ; 
in the habitual sacrifice of all ornament to use, or 
rather in the constant union of the two; so that, 
while a modern orator too frequentiy has his speech 
parcelled out into compartments, one devoted to argu- 
ment, another to declamation, a third to mere orna- 
ment, as if he should say, — " Now your reason shall 
, be convinced ; now I am going to rouse your passions ; 
and now you shall see how I can amuse your fancy," 
— ^the more vigorous ancient argued in declaiming, and 
made his very boldest figures subservient to, or rather 
an integral part of his reasoning. The most figurative 
and highly wrought passage m all antiquity is the 
fSsunous oath in Demosmenes ; yet, in the most pathetic 
part of it, and when he seems to have left the farthest 
Dehind him the immediate subject of his speech, led 
away by the prodigious interest of the recollections he 
has excited ; when he is naming the very tombs where 
the heroes of Marathon lie buried, he instantiy, not 
abruptly, but by a most felicitous and easy transition, 
returns into the midst of the main argument of his 
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whole defence — ^that the merits of public serrants, not 
the success of their councils, should be the measure of 
the public gratitude towards them — a position that 
runs throu^ the whole speech, and to which he 
makes the funeral honours bestowed alike on all the 
heroes, serve as a striking and appropriate support. 
With the same ease does Yir^il manage his celebrated 
transition in the Georgics ; -vmere, in the midst of the 
Thracian war, and while at an immeasurable distance 
from agricultural topics, the magician strikes the 
ground on the field of battle, where helmets are buried, 
and suddenly raises before us the lonely husbandman, 
in a remote age, peacefully tilling its soil, and driving 
his plough among the rusty armour and mouldering 
remains of the warrior.* 

But if a further reason is required for giving the 
preference to the Greek orators, we may find it m the 
greater diversity and importance of the subjects upon 
vhich their speeches were delivered. Besides the 
number of admirable orations and of written argmnents 
upon causes merely forensic, we have every suoject of 
public policy, all tne great affairs of state, successively 
forming the topics of discussion. Compare them with 
Cicero in this particular, and the contrast is striking. 
His finest oration for matter and diction together is m 
defence of an individual charged with murder, and 
there is nothing in the case to give it a pubhc interest, 
except that the parties were of opposite factions in the 
state, and the deceased a personal as well as political 
adversary of the speaker. His most exquisite per- 
formance in point ojf diction, perhaps the most penect 
prose composition in the language, was addressed to 
one man, in palliation of another's having borne arms 
against him in a war with a personal rival. Even 
the Catilinarians, his most splendid declamations, are 
principally denunciations of a single conspirator ; the 

* Geoi^ L, 493. Scilioet et tempos veniet, cam finibos illis, &c. 
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Fhilippics^ his most brilliant invectives, abuse of a pro- 
fligate leader; and the Verrine orations, charges 
against an individual governor. Many, indeed almost 
aU the subjects of his speeches, rise to the rank of 
If hat the French term Causes celebres; bat they 
seldom rise higher.* Of Demosthenes, on the other 

^ The cause of tiiis difference between the Greek and Boman oraton 
hiB been so strikingly described by a learned friend (tf'mine, in tiie fi>IIow- 
ing note upon the above passage, that the celebrity of his name^ were I at 
liberty to mention it, is not required to attract the reader's notice: — " la 
Athens," says he, " an incessant struggle for independence, for power, or 
for liberty, oould not bXL to rouse the genius of every dtizen — ^to force tte 
highest talent to the highest station — to animate her counsels with a holy 
zeal — and to afford to her orators all that, according to the profoondeat 
writers of antiquity, is necessary to the sublimest strains of eloquence. 
'Magna eloquentia sicut flamma materia alitur, a motibus exeitatnr, 
niendo darescit.* Hers were not the holiday contests of men who sought 
to dazzle by the splendour of their diction, tiie grace of their delivery, the 
propriety and richness of their imagery. Her debates were on the most 
serious business which can agitate men — the preservation of w^fimnftj 
liberty, honour, independence, and glory. The gifts of genius and the 
perfection of art shed, indeed, a lustre upon the most vigorous exertions of 
her orators— but the object of their thunders was to stir the energies of the 
men <tf Athens, and to make tyrants tremble, or rivals despair. Bcmn^ 
on the other hand, nustress of the world, at tiie time when she was mort 
distinguished by genius and eloquence, owned no superior, hated no rival, 
dreaded no equal. Nations sought her protection, kings bowed before her 
mi^esty, the bosom of her sole dominion was disturbed by no struggle far 
national power, no alarm of foreign danger. While she maintained the 
authority of her laws over the civilized earth, and embraced under the 
flattering name of allies those who could no longer resist her arms, tha 
revolt cf a barbarian kingj or the contests of bordering nations with eadi 
other, prolonged only till she had dedded between them, served to amoae 
her citizens or her senate, without affecting their tranquillity. Her 
government, though essentially free, was not so popular as the Athenian. 
The severity of her disdpline, and the gravity of her manners, ^Bpo&eA 
her citizens less to those sudden and poweifiil emotions which both excited 
and followed the efforts of the Greek orators. It seems, therefore, reasm^ 
able to condnd% that the diaracter of Boman eloquence would be distin.-* 
gaiBhed mais by art thaa by passion, by sdeuoe Hum by luAxn. The 
divisiGos and animoaities of party, no doubt^ would opeiai^ aod HA 
operate with their accustomed force. But these are not VSkb the ge aoiw 
flame whidi animates a whole nation to defend its Hberty or its honoar. 
The discoaion of a law upon which the national softty eooid not do|i»d, 
the question whether this or that general should take the command of an 
army, whether this or that province should be allotted to a particular 
muuster, whether the petltioii of a dty to be achnitted to tbr piivfl^geB of 
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IobdA, we haye not only many arguments upon cases 
strictly priyate, and relating to pecnniary matters 
([those ^nerall^ called the ^iSiwuzol), and many wpon 
interesting subjects, more nearly approadong public 
questions, as, the speech against Midias, which relates to 
an assault on the speaker, bot exeek in spirit and vehe- 
mence perhaps all his other efforts ; and some which, 
though personal, involve high consideratioDB of pubUc 
pohcy, as that most beautiful and energetic speech 
against Ari^crates ; but we have all his inunortal ora- 
tions upon the state affairs of Greece — ^the Ilepi Sre^o- 
vov, embraiciDg the history of a twenty years' adminis- 
tration during the most critical period of Grecian story; 
and the Philippics, discussing every question of foreign 
policy, and of the stand to be mtade by the civilized 
woiid against the encroachments of the barbarians. 
Those speeches were ddivered upon subjects the most 
important and affecting that could be conceived to the 
whole conununity ; the topics handled in them were of 
universal application and of perpetual interest. To 
introduce a general observation the Latin orat<Hr must 
quit the immediate course of his argument ; he must 
for the moment lose sight of the object in view. But 
the Athenian can harmy hold too lofty a tone, or carry 
his view too extensively over the map of human affairs 
for the vast range of his subject — the fittes of the whole 
commonwealth of Greece, and the stand to be made by 
free and pushed nations against barbaric tyrants. 

Soman dtizms should be gimted, or wiiether some conoessiaA akoald be 
made to a suppliant king; — these, with the exception of the debates on 
tbe Catiline conspiracy, and one or two of the Philippics, form the sob- 
jects of a pnblie nature, on whidi the mightf geoine and oanDnmato mt 
of Cioero wen bestowed. We are not, therefore^ surprised to Ind that 
those of his entions, in which he bears the best comparison with his rival 
DemoBthenes, were didivered in the fbrom in private caoaes. In some of 
these may be foaad examples of 'perhaps the very higkest pwftcdiiH to 
whidi the art ean be eazxied, of dear, acote^ oomnneiBg argomeat, of 
Strang natural feeling, and of sadden hoists cf passion ; always, however^ 
xtttiained by the piedominotrng influence of a h^^ily caitiv8ted art^an 
«t fitde ceikoeaiedr'' 
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After forming and chastening the taste hj a diligent 
study of those perfect models, it is necessary to acquire 
correct habits of composition in our own language, first 
by studying the best writers, and next by translating 
copiously into it from the Greek. This is by far the 
best exercise that I am Bcquainied with for at once 
attaining a pure Ei^lish diction, and avoiding the 
tameness and regularity of modem compo^tion. But 
the English writers who really unlock the rich sources 
of the language, are those who flourished from the end 
of Elizabeth's to the end of Queen Anne's reign ; who 
used a good Saxon dialect with ease, but correctness 
and perspicuity, — learned in the ancient classics, but 
only enriching their mother tongue where the Attic 
comd supply its defects, — ^not overlaying it with a 
profuse pedantic coinage of foreign words, — ^well prac- 
tised in the old rules of composition or rather colloca- 
tion (avvOeaig), which unite natural ease and variety 
with absolute harmony, and give the author's ideas to- 
develop themselves with the more truth and simplicity 
when clothed in the ample folds of inversion, or run 
from the exuberant to the elliptical without ever being 
either redundant or obscure. Those great wits had 
no foreknowledge of such times as succeeded their 
brilliant age, when styles should arise, and for a season 
prevail over both purity, and nature, and antique re- 
collections — ^now meretriciously ornamented, more than 
half French in the phrase, and to mere figures fantas- 
tically sacrificing the sense— -now heavily and regularly 
fashioned as if by the plumb and rule, and by me eye 
rather than the ear, with a needless profusion of 
ancient words and flexions, to displace those of our 
own Saxon, instead of temperately supplying its 
defects. Least of all could tnose lights of English 
eloquence have imagined that men should appear 
amongst us professing to teach composition, and igno- 
rant of the whole of its rules, and incapable of relishing 
the beauties, or indeed apprehending the very genius 
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ef the kaguage, should treat its peculiar terms of 
expression and flexion as so many inaccuracies, and 
practise their pupils in correcting the faulty Englidi 
of Addison, and training down to the mechamcftl 
rhythm of Johnson the lively and inimitable measures 
of Bolingbroke. 

But in exhorting you deeply to meditate on tbe 
beauties of our old English authors, the poets, tl^ 
moralists, and perhaps more than all tl^e the preach- 
ers of the Augustan age of English letters, do mi 
imagine that I would pass oyer their great defects 
when compared with the renowned standards of severe 
taste in ancient times. Addison may have been pure 
and elegant ; Dryden airy and nervous ; Taylor witjigr 
and kncif ul ; Hooker weighty and vai*ious ; but none 
of them imited force with beauty — the perfection of 
matter with the most refined and chastened style; 
and to one charge all, even the most faultless, aj^e 
exposed — ^the oiBfence imknown in ancient times, but 
the besetting sin of later days — they always overdid— 
never knowing or feeling when they had done enough. 
In nothing, not even in beauty of collocation and luir- 
mony of rhythm, is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
vigorous, manly style of the Greek orators and writers 
more conspicuous than in the abstinent use of their 
prodigious faculties of expression. A single phrase- 
sometimes a word — and the work is done — ^the desired 
impression is made, as it were, with one stroke, thw-e 
being nothing superfluous interposed to weaken the 
blow, or break its fall. The commanding idea is 
^gled out ; it is made to stand forward ; all auxiliaries 
are rejected ; as the Emperor Napoleon selected &ae 
point in the heart of his adversary's strength, and 
brought all his power to bear upon that, careless of the 
other points, which he was sure to carry if he won the 
centre, as sure to have carried in vain if he left ike 
centre unsubdued. Far otherwise do modern writers 
make their onset; they resemble rather those cam- 

K 
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paisners who fit out twenty little expeditions at a tinie^ 
to be a laughing-stock if they fail, and useless if they 
succeed : or if they do attack in the right place, so 
divide their forces, from the dread of leaving any one 
point unassailed, that they can make no sensible im- 
pression where alone it avails them to be felt. It 
seems the principle of such authors never to leave 
anything unsaid that can be said on any one topic ; to 
run down every idea they start ; to let nothing pass ; 
and leave nothmg to the reader, but harass him with 
anticipating everything that could possibly strike his 
mind. Compare with this effeminate laxity of speech, 
the manly severity of ancient eloquence; or of him 
who approached it, by the happy union of natural 
genius with learned meditation; or of him who so 
marvellously approached still nearer with only the 
familiar knowledge of its least perfect ensamples. 
Mark, I do beseech you, the severe simplicity, the 
subdued tone of the diction, in the most touching parts 
of the "old man Eloquent's"* loftiest passages. In 
the oath, when he comes to the burial place where 
they repose by whom he is swearing, if ever a grand 
epithet were allowable, it is here— yet the only one he 
appUes is ayaOovg — fia rovg ev MapaOtJVi irpOKiv^ 
BvvBvaavrag rdv irpoy6v(t}v — koI tovq bv nXaraiaTg 
irapara^ajulvovc — 'cai rove Iv ^aXafiivi vavfia\ri<TavTaQ 
— Koi roue €7r' ^ ApTifiiait^^ koL ttoWovq hipovQ tovq 
Iv TOig Srifioatoig fxvrifxaai KUfxivovg ^AFAGOY^S 
uvSpag. When he would compare the effects of the 
Theban treaty in dispelling the dangers that compassed 
the state round about, to the swift passing away of a 
stormy cloud, he satisfies himself with two words, Sj<nrep 
vifpog — ^the theme of just admiration to succeeding 
ages ; and when he would paint the sudden approach. 
01 overwhelming peril to beset the state, he does it by 
a stroke the picturesque effect of which has not per- 

* Milton applied this phrase to Plato, as weU he might; but of tha 
orator it is yet more descriptive. 
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haps been enough noted — ^likening it to a whirlmnd 
or a winter torrent, wamp aiciiirroc rj ^c'/ici/o/oovc* It 
is worthy of remark, that in by far the first of all 
Mr. Burke's orations, the passage which is, I believe, 
Tmiyersally allowed to be flie most striking, owes its 
effect to a figure twice introduced in close resemblance 
to these two great expressions, although certainly not 
in imitation of either ; for the original is to be found in 
Livy's description of Fabius's appearance to Hannibal. 
Hyder's vengeance is likened to " a black cloud, that 
bong for a while on the declivities of the mountains," 
and the people who suffered under its devastations, are 
described as " enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry." 
Whoever reads the whole passage, will, I think, admit 
that the effect is almost entirely produced by those two 
strokes ; that the amplifications which accompany them, 
as the "blackening of the horizon" — ^the "menacing 
meteor" — ^the "storm of unusual fire," rather disarm 
than augment the terrors of the original bUick cloud ; 
and that the "goading spears of the drivers," and 
"the trampling of pursuing horses," somewhat abate 
the fury of the whirlwind of cavalry. — AovXsuovcrf 
7€ iiaoTvyovfitvoi icai (rrpcjSXov/Lccvoe, says the Grecian 
master, to describe the wretched lot of those who had 
yielded to the wiles of the conqueror, in the vain hope 
of securing their liberties in safety. Compare this 
with the choicest of Mr. Burke's invectives of derision 
and pity upon the same subject — the sufferings of those 
who made peace with Regicide France — and acknow- 
ledge the mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke 
to produce a great effect — ^if you have the master hand 
to give it. "The King of Prussia has hypothecated in 
tnwt to the Regicides his rich and fertile territories on 
the Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and affection to the 
cause of liberty and equaUty. He has been robbed 
with unbounded hberty, and with the most levelling 
equality. The woods are wasted; the country is 
ravaged ; property is confiscated ; and the people are 
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put to bear a double yoke, in the exactions of a tyran- 
nical government, and in the contributions of a hostile 
conscription." " The Grand Duke of Tuscany, for hk 
early sincerity, for his love of peace, and for his entire 
confidence in the amity of the assassins of his family, 
has been complimented with the name of the * wisest 
Sovereign in EuropeJ This pacific Solomon, or his 
philosophic cudgelled ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by French, whose wisdom and philosophy between 
them have "placed Leghorn in the hands of the enemy 
of the Austrian family, and driven the only profitable 
commerce of Tuscany from its only port." Turn now 
for refreshment to the Athenian artist — KoXt^v y of 
TToXXol vvv arr eiXiiipacTiv ^Qpetrwv xapiv, on ToXg 
^iXimrov fplXoig iirirpexpav avroifg, tov S* Ev^paiov 
iwOovv' Kokfiv y 6 Sfjfiog 6 twv ^Eperpiiiov, Sri 
Tovg vjuLBTipovg fxev Trpicrfieig O7r//Xaore, KXeLTap)((o "S' 
ivi&wKev avTov' SovXevovcri ye juaoreyou/icvoi icai 
<7Tp£J3Xouft€vo£. — ^Phil. III. Upou somc very rare ocoor 
sions indeed, the orator, not content with a single 
blow, pours himself all forth in a full torrent of invec- 
tive, and then we recognize the man who was said 'of 
old to eat shields and steel — a(nr(Sag Kot KaramXrag 
iaOiwv. But still the effect is produced without repe- 
tition or diffuseness. I am not aware of any such 
expanded passage as the invective in the Tlepl 2r€- 
ijtavov against those who had betrayed the various 
States of Greece to Philip. It is indeed a noble pas- 
sage ; one of the most brilliant, perhaps the most 
highly coloured, of any in Demosthenes ; but it is as 
condensed and rapid as it is rich and varied — "AvdpiM^ 
iroi fjLiapoi koi KoXaKeg kol aXaoropcc? VKpttiTYiptaajutivoi 
rag iavriov Jicaaroi TrarpiSac? riyv iXevOepiav ttiio- 
ireTTWKOTeg irporepov fxtv ^fX^TTTTcji, vvv Se ^ A.Xi%avopij^ 
— rp yaGTpX fitrpovvrtg koi roig m<r)(((rroig rtiv 
evSatfULOvlav — rriv S* iXsv0Epiuv koi to jttifSiva t)(Biv 
Seo-TTOTijv avTwv (S To7g Trporipoig "EXXiymv opoi 
tHjv ayaOwv ^(rav koI Kovoveg), avaTSTpof^ong (Hcpl 
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2r€^).* — ^This requires no contrast to make its. merit 
shine forth ; but compare it with any of Cicero's iri- 
Tectives — ^that, for instance, in the third Catilinarian, 
against the conspirators, where he attacks them regu- 
larly under six different heads, and in above twenty 
times as many words; and ends with the known 
and yery moderate jest x)f their commander keeping 
"Scortorum cohortem Prajtoriam." 

The great poet of modern Italy, Dante,t approached, 
nearest to the ancients in the quality of which I have 
been speaking. In his finest passages you rarely find 
an epithet ; hardly ever more than one ; and never two 
efforts to embody one idea. " A guisa di Leon quando 
siposa" is the single trait by which he compares the 
dignified air of a stern personage to the expression of 
the lion slowly laying him down. It is remarkable 
that Tasso copies the verse entire, but he destroys its 
whole effect by filUng up the majestic idea, adding this. 



• The object of chief abhorrence to the old Greeks is remarkably ex- 
pnssed in this jMssage — ho'^oTtif is the correlaUye of ^ovXts — and the- 
iQtamog of ^la-troTfiv Hx'tv auTtiv is, '^having an owner or proprietor of 
themselves," that is, ** being the property-, the chattels of any one," — and 
this thev justly deemed the last of human miseries. The addition of the^ 
art-whip, and a tropical climate, would not probably have been esteemed 
by them an alleviation of the lot of slavery. 

t This great poet abounds in such master strokes. To give only a few 
examples. The flight of doves:— 

"€on r aU aperte e ferme al dolce nido 
Volan per Taer, dal volcr portate." — (Inf. v.) 

lie gnawing of a skull by a mortal enem v : — 

" Co' daiti 
Che furo all* osso, come d'un can, forti." — (^Tnf. xxxiii.)'' 

The venality and simoniacal practices of the Romish church :— 
" Lk dove Cristo tutto di si merca." — QPctrad. xviL) 

The perfidy of a Bourbon : — 

^ Senz' arme n*esce, e solo con la lancia 

Con la qual giostro Giuda." — {Parg, xx.) 

^ pains of dependence : — 

" Tn proverai si come sa di sale 

Lo pane altrui, e com' e duro calle 

Lo floendere el salir per 1* altrui scale." — (fimfod, xvii) 
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line, " CKrando gli occhi e non movendo il passoJ* 
A better illustration could not easily be found of the 
difference between the ancient and the modern style. 
Another is furnished by a later imitator of the same 
great master. I know no passage of the Divina Corn- 
media, more excursive than the description of even- 
ing in the Purgatorio ; yet the poet is content with 
somewhat enlarging on a single thought — ^the tender 
recollections which that hour of meditation gives the 
traveller, at the fall of the first night he is to pass 
away from home, when he hears the distant knell of 
the expiring day. Gray adopts the idea of the knell 
in nearly the words of the original, and adds eight 
other circumstances to it, presenting a kind of ground- 
plan, or at least a catalogue, an accurate enumeration 
(like a natural historian's), of every one particular 
belonging to nightfall, so as wholly to exhaust the 
subject, and leave nothing to the imagination of the 
reader. Dante's six verses, too, have but one epithet, 
dolci, applied to amid. Gray has thirteen or fourteen ; 
some of them mere repetitions of the same^ idea which 
the verb or the substantive conveys — as drowsy tinkl- 
ings lully — ^the moping owl complains, — the ploughman 
plods his weary way. Surely when we contrast the 
simple and commanmng majesty of the ancient writers 
with the superabundance and diffusion of the exhaustive 
method, we may be tempted to feel that there lurks 
some alloy of bitterness in the excess of sweets. This 
was so fully recognized by the wise ancients, that it 
became a proverb among them, as we learn from an 
epigram still preserved, 

* ilg KOcl TOU (Ai'hiTQ;, TO xXioP UTtI X^^^. 

In forming the taste by much contemplation of those 
antique models, and acquiring the habits of easy and 
chaste composition, it must not be imagined tlmt all 
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the labour of the orator is ended, or that he may then 
dauntless and fluent enter upon his office in the public 
assembly. Much preparation is still required before 
each exertion, if rhetorical excellence is aimed at. I 
should lay it down as a rule, admitting of no exception, 
that a man will speak well in proportion as he has 
written much ; and that with equal talents, he will bo 
the finest extempore speaker, when no time for pre- 
paring is allowed, who has prepared himself the most 
sedulously when he had an opportunity of delivering a 
premeditated speech. All the exceptions which I have 
ever heard cited to this principle, are apparent ones 
only, proving nothing more than that some few men, 
of rare genius, have become great speakers without 
preparation ; in nowise showing, that with preparation 
they would not have reached a much higher jjitch of 
excellence. The admitted superiority of the ancients in 
all oratorical accomplishments, is the best proof of my 
position ; for their careful preparation is undeniable ; 
nay, in Demosthenes (of whom Quintilian says, that 
his style indicates more premeditation — plvs curce — 
than Cicero's) we can trace, by the recurrence of the 
same passage, with progressive improvements in differ- 
ent speeches, how nicely he polished the more exquisite 
parts of his compositions. I could point out favourite 
passages, occurring as often as three several times with 
variations, and manifest amendment. 

I am now requiring, not merely great preparation 
while the speaker is learning his art, but after he has 
accomplished his education. The most splendid effort 
of the most mature orator will be always finer for 
being previously elaborated with much cjCre. There 
is, no doubt, a charm in extemporaneous elocution, 
derived from the appearance of artless unpremeditated 
effusion, called forth by the occasion, and so adapting 
itself to its exigencies, which may compensate the 
manifold defects incident to this kind of composition : 
that which is inspired by the unforeseen circumstances 
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of the moment, will be of necessity suited to those^ 
circumstances in the choice of the topics, and pitched 
in the tone of the execution, to the feehngs upon which 
it is to operate. These are great virtues : it is another 
to avoid the besetting vice of modern oratory — ^the 
overdoing everything — ^the exhaustive method — ^which 
an o£P-hand speaker has no time to fall into, and he^ 
accordingly will take only the grand and effective 
view: nevertheless, in oratorical merit, such effusiona 
must needs be very inferior; much of the pleasure 
they produce depends upon the hearer's surprise, that 
in such circumstances anything can be delivered at all^ 
rather than upon his deUberate judgment, that he hasfc 
heard anything very excellent in itself. We, may rest 
assured that the highest reaches of the art, and without 
any necessary sacrifice of natural effect, can only bar 
attained by him who well considers, and maturely 
prepares, and oftentimes sedulously corrects and re- 
fines his oration. Such preparation is quite consistent 
with the introduction of passages prompted by the 
occasion ; nor will the transition &om the one to the 
other be perceptible in the execution of a practised 
master. I have known attentive and skilful hearers 
completely deceived in this matter, and taking for 
extemporaneous passages which previously existed ia 
manuscript, and were pronounced without the variation 
of a particle or a pause. Thus, too, we are told by 
Oicero in one of his epistles, that having to make, im 
Pompey's presence, a speech after Crassus had very 
unexpectedly taken a particular line of argument, he 
exerted himself, and it appears successfully, in a. 
marvellous manner, mightily agisted, in what he said 
extempore, by his habit of rhetorical preparation, and 
introducing skilfully, as the inspiration of the momenta 
aU his favourite common-places, with some of which, 
as we gather from a good-humoured joke at his owit 
expense, Crassus had interfered: "Ego autem ipse,. 
J)i Bonil quomodo ivcn-epirc/acvaa/uiiv novo audUori 



Fompeio ! Si imquam mihi ws^tot^^' ^ ica/uirai, si 
ivBvfj^rifnaTaf si KaTaaKtvai^ supp^ditatVerunt^ illo tern-' 
pore. Quid malta ? clamores, — Etenim hsDo erat 
vTroBstriCy de gravitate ordiois, de equestri conoordiay 
de consensione ItaliaB^ de immortuis reliquiis conjura^ 
tionis, de militate, de otio — ^nosti jam in bile materiat 
sonitus nostros ; tanti f uerunt, ut ego eo brevior sim, 
quod eosr usque istbinc exauditoa putem." — Bp, ad 
AtL, I., 14, 

K, from contemplating tbe means of acquiring 
eloquence, we turn to the noble purposes to whicb it 
may be made subservient, we at once perceive ita 
prodigious importance to tbe best interests of mankind* 
The greatest masters of tbe art have concurred, and 
upon the greatest occasion of its display,* in pronouncing 
that its estimation depends on the virtuous and rational 
use made of it. Let their sentiments be engraved on 
your memory in their own pure and appropriate^ 
diction. KaXov (says JEscbines) rr/y filv Siavoiav^ 
vpoaipu&dai Tu /BlXrcara, rriv St waiSdav rfiv rou 
piyropog KaX tov Xoyov Trei&eiv roig dtcovovrag — el Sj 
fJiTi, rfiv tifyvwidO(T{fvriv dd irporaKrlov tov Xoyov— — - 
(Kara KrriffK^iovTog). "Ean (says his illustrious anta^ 
gonist) S' ovx 6 Xoyoc rou pi]Topog rc/iioc? ovS* 6 rovoi;' 
T^C ^wv^c> aXXo, TO TaiiTii TrpoaipeitrOai toiq ttoXXoTc 
— ('YTrap Kri|<r.) 

It is but reciting the ordinary praises of the art of 
persuasion, to remind you how sacred truths may be 
most ardently promulgated at the altar — ^the cause of 
oppressed innocence be most powerfully defended — ^tha 
march of wicked rulers be most triumphantly resisted 
— defiance the most terrible be hurled at the oppres- 
sor's head. In great convulsions of pubUc afiau*s, oir 
in bringing about salutary changes, every one confesses^ 
how important an ally eloquence must be. But ia 
peaceful times, when the progress of events is slow 
«nd eveaas the sil^it and unheeded pace of tim^, aiui 
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the jars of a mighty tumult in foreign and domestic 
concerns can no longer be heard, then too she flourishes, 
— ^protectress of liberty, — ^patroness of improvement, — 
guardian of all the blessmgs that can be showered 
upon the mass of human kind ; nor is her form ever 
Been but on ground consecrated to free institutions, 
" Pacis comes, otiique socia, et jame bene constitutse 
reipublicaB alumna eloquentia." To me, calmly revolv- 
ing these things, such pursuits seem far more noble 
objects of ambition than any upon which the Tulgar 
herd of busy men lavish prodigal their restless 
exertions. To diffuse useful information, — ^to further 
intellectual refinement, sure forerunner of moral 
improvement, — ^to hasten the coming of the bright day 
when the dawn of general knowledge shall chase away 
the lazy, lingering mists, even from the base of the 
social great pyramid ; — ^this indeed is a high calling, 
in which the most splendid talents and consummate 
virtue may well press onward, eager to bear a part. I 
know that I speak in a place consecrated by the pious 
wisdom of ancient times to the instruction of but a 
select portion of the community. Yet from this classic 
ground have gone forth those whose genius, not their 
ancestry, ennobled them ; whose incredible merits have 
opened to all ranks the temple of science ; whose 
illustrious example has made the humblest emulous to 
climb steeps no longer inaccessible, and enter the 
unfolded gates, burning in the sun. I speak in that 
city where Black having once taught, and Watt 
learned, the grand experiment was afterwards made in 
our day, and with entire success, to demonstrate that 
the highest intellectual cultivation is perfectly com- 
patible with the daily cares and toils of working men ; 
to show by thousands of living examples that a keen 
relish for the most subhme truths of science belongs 
alike to every class of mankind. 

To promote this, of all objects the most important, 
Hien of talents and of influence I rejoice to behold 
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pressing forward in every part of the empire ; but I 
wait with impatient anxiety to see the same course 
pursued by men of high station in society, and by men 
of rank in the world of letters* It should seem as if 
these felt some little lurking jealousy, and those were 
somewhat scared by feeUngs of alarm — ^the one and 
the other surely alike groundless. No man of sdenoe 
needs fear to see the day when scientific excellence 
shall be too vulgar a commodity to bear a high price. 
The more widely knowledge is spread, the more will 
they be prized whose happy lot it is to extend its 
bounds by discovering new truths, or multiply its uses 
by inventing new modes of applying it m practice. 
Their numbers will indeed be increased, and among 
them more Watts and more Franklins will be enrolled 
among the lights of the world, in proportion as more 
thousands oi the working classes, to which Franklin 
and Watt belonged, have their thoughts turned to- 
wards philosophy; but the order of discoverers and 
inventors will still be a select few, and the only 
material variation in their proportion to the bulk of 
mankind will be, that the mass of the ignorant multi- 
tude being progressively diminished, the body of those 
will be incalculably increased who are worthy to admire 
genius, and able to bestow upon its possessors an im- 
mortal fame. 

To those, too, who feel alarmed as statesmen, and 
friends of existing establishments, I would address a 
few words of comfort. Real knowledge never pro- 
moted either turbulence or unbehef ; but its progress 
is the forerunner of liberality and enlightened tolera- 
tion. Whoso dreads these, let him tremble; for he 
may be well assured that their day is at length come 
ana must put to sudden flight the evil spirits of 
tyranny and persecution, which haunted tne long 
night now gone down the sky. As men will no longer 
suifer themselves to be led blindfold in ignorance, so 
will they no more yield to the vile principle of judging 
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and treating their fellow-creatures, not according to 
tbe intrinsic merit of their actions, but according to 
the accidental and involuntary coincidence of their 
opinions. The Great Truth has finally gone forth to 
all the ends of the earth, that man shall no more 

BENDBB ACCOUNT TO MAN FOB HIS BELIEF, OVER WHICH 

HS HAS HIMSELF NO CONTROL. Hcnccforward, nothing 
shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame any one for 
that which he can no more change than he can the hue 
of his skin or the height of his stature. Henceforward, 
treating with entire respect those who conscientiously 
differ from ourselves, the only practical effect of the 
difference will be, to make us enlighten the ignorance 
on one side or the other from which it springs, by 
instructing them, if it be theirs ; ourselves, if it be our 
own, to the end that the only kind of unanimity may 
be produced which is desirable among rational beings 
— ^the agreement proceeding from full conviction after 
the freest discussion. Far then, very far, from the 
universal spread of knowledge being the object of just 
apprehension to those who watch over the peace of the 
country, or have a deep interest in the permanence of 
her institutions, its sure effect will be the removal of 
the only dangers that threaten the pubUc tranquillity, 
and the addition of all that is wanting to confirm her 
internal strength. 

Let me, therefore, indulge in the hope, that, among 
the illustrious youths whom this ancient kingdom, 
famed aUke for its nobility and its learning, has pro- 
duced, to continue her fame through after ages, pos- 
sibly among those I now address, there may be found 
scrme one — ^I ask no more — willing to give a bright 
example to other nations in a path yet untrodden, by 
taking the lead of his fellow-citizens, — ^not in frivolous 
amusements, nor in the degrading pursuits of the 
ambitious vulgar, — ^but in the truly noble task of en- 
lightening the mass of his countrymen, and of leaving 
li^ own name, no longer encircled, as heretofore, with 
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"barbaric splendour, or attached to courtly gewgaws, 
but illustrated by the honours most worthy of our 
rational nature — coupled with the diffusion of know- 
ledge — ^and gratefully pronounced through all ages by 
millions whom his wise beneficence has rescued from 
3g:norance and vice. To him I will say, " Homines ad 
Deos nuM re propius accedunt quam salutem homini- 
bus dando : nihil habet nee fortuna tua majus quam ut 
possis, nee natura tua meUus quam ut velis servare 
quaraplurimos." This is the true mark for the aim of 
^1 who either prize the enjoyment of pure happiness, 
or set a right value upon a high and unsulUed renown. 
— And if the benefactors of mankind, when they rest 
from their pious labours, shall be permitted to enjoy 
hereafter, as an appropriate reward of their virtue, the 
privilege of looking down upon the blessings with 
which their toils and sufferings have clothed the scene 
of their former existence ; do not vainly imagine that 
in a state of exalted purity and wisdom, the founders 
of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, or 
the more vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacri- 
ficed to their own aggrandizement the good of their 
fellow-creatures, will be gratified by contemplating the 
monuments of their inglorious fame : — theirs will be 
the delight — theirs the triumph — who can trace the 
remote effects of their enlightened benevolence in the 
improved condition of their species, and exult in the 
reflection, that the prodigious change they now survey, 
with eyes that age and sorrow can make dim no more 
— of knowledge become power — virtue sharing in the 
dominion — superstition trampled under foot — tyranny 
•driven from the world — ^are the fruits, precious thougn 
costly, and though late reaped, yet long enduring, of 
all the hardships and all the hazards they encountered 
here below I 
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A FBEB translation of two chosen Orations, without anr 
apparent object of illustration, and with no great feli- 
city of execution, is evidently a proceeding which calls 
for the cognizance of the Courts Critical. Mr. Eelsall 
does not profess to give his book as a help to learners 
of the Latin language. He has added so few notes to 
the text, that explanation is clearly not his purpose ; 
lie propounds no new readings, nor discusses those of 
other commentators. Exceptmg a page of advertise- 
ment, he gives nothing by way of remark upon the 
original, or the matters connected with the history of 
the cause ; and the postscript concerning Sicily is so 
avowedly unconnected with the body of the work, that 
he apologizes for introducing it. We are reduced, 
therefore, to the necessity oi concluding that his view 
in this pubUcation, is to clothe the two celebrated 
orations in an English dress, and exhibit a specim^ 
either of Roman eloquence to those who are ignorant 
of Latin or of English diction applied to the topics 
^d sentences — ^in a word to the composition — of the 
Roman orator. An adventure more alarming to such 
^ have well studied the original, and are masters of 



* The two last Pleaduiffs of Marcus TuUius Cicero against Cains Verre$* 
Translated and illustrated with Notes, By Charles Kelsall, Esq., au- 
thor of a letter firoxn Athens. To which is added, a Postscript, oontain- 
ing Bemarks on the State of Modem Sidtly* 8vo, pp. 870. White, 
IfOodon, 1812. 
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the comparative niceties of the two languages, cannot 
easily he conceived, unless perhaps the translation of 
Tacitus or the Georgics — which seems to be quite 
impossible. We suspect that Mr. KelsalFs literary- 
courage would be somewhat diminished by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the tongues which it is the 
nature of a design like his to bring into contrast and 
competition. A few words may be premised upon both 
parts of the design. 

The object of enabling mere English readers to taste 
the beauties of ancient oratory, seems scarcely worth 
the pains which it requires. For, in the first place, 
there are not many persons who care much for ancient 
oratory, to whom it is not accessible in the original 
languages, — a remark peculiarly applicable to the 
Latm: and then it is clear that the success of this 
attempt must be necessarily very limited, since the 
most exquisite translation, one which should be both 
perfectly close and perfectly English, would after all 
be only English oratory, in the part of rhetoric which 
consists of diction strictly so called. But it is plain 
that in order to enter into the spirit of the original 
thus far, in order to relish all its beauties, save those 
peculiar to the Latin, not merely a perfect translation 
would be required, but such a knowledge of customs, 
history, institutions — ^in short, of everything belonging 
to the Romans, except their language — as can scarcely 
be expected to exist in any one ignorant of that lan- 
guage. Without such a knowledge, however, the best 
possible translation must be a motley work in most 
cases ; a production full of incongruity, and neither a 
Latin speech nor an English one. 

The other object then seems to be the only ono 
which deserves much attention; and, doubtless, there 
is a good deal to interest us in the experiment upon 
the genius of the two languages. The point is to show 
how the ancient orator would have expressed himself 
had everything been as it was in Rome, except the 
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language, and to see how near an English speech we 
can come, by skilful translation. As this must be a 
mere experiment on language, there can be no advan- 
tage in choosing subjects which tend to perplex it, by 
presenting forms of expression peculiar to ancient 
times. Nor, indeed, where the plan is to obtain a piece 
which will read as nearly as possible like an English 
speech, ought we to take one, the topics of which 
must perpetually remind us that it is a translation. 
The manners of the nations of antiquity were so differ- 
ent from ours — ^their religious systems, more especially, 
present such a contrast — and their mythology exer- 
cised so constant an influence upon their feelmgs and 
habits of thinking, that scarcely any of their oratori- 
cal compositions can be found which will not in some 
passages, translate it how we may, forcibly, and rather 
violently, recall to us its ancient origin, not merely 
by references to peculiar customs, but by the tone of 
sentiment that pervades them. Actions are observed 
to rouse the old orator's feelings, and events to interest 
him, which to us appear nearly indifferent, or such, at 
least, as would not bear to be dwelt upon before a 
modern audience. Many things with the Greeks and 
Romans most venerable, have not merely lost their 
sanctity in our eyes, but present contemptible, and 
even ludicrous ideas to us: hence, any allusion to 
them, or any expression of the feelings connected with 
them, or even a reference to the habits of thinking 
which those feelings have produced, must have an 
operation most unpropitious to the project which we 
are now contemplating. Yet something may be done 
by a sort of sympathy, where such passages are very 
splendid in execution, and do not occur at every step : 
we may work ourselves into a temporary state of feel- 
ing, similar to that of the orator and his audience; 
and, at all events, their infrequent recurrence may 
prevent any serious interruption of the design. But, 
surely, to select orations almost entirely composed of 
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them,— founded altog^ether on the peculiarities of the 
classical manners, — ^perpetually addressed to feelings 
which no modern can, without an effort of recollection, 
a commentary, a history, and a pause, enter into, and 
which he must be a scnolar to understand at all, — ^is 
to adopt the precaution best adapted to secure the 
failure of the experiment. It is equally obvious, that 
to take for translation a speech more interesting for 
the substance than the composition, — ^valuable rather 
on account of the facts detailed in it, and the light which 
it throws upon ancient times, than for its rhetx)rical 
excellence, — ^is sacrificing the object which we are sup- 
posing to be in vieXv, and recurring to the other, first 
mentioned, in its most questionable shape ; there being 
little chance of finding persons ignorant of the origind 
language, especially if it be Latin, yet so much in- 
terested in the concerns of those who spote it, as to 
search after them among the remains of their oratory, 
instead of consulting histories and didactic treatises. 

These remarks apply, we much fear, with no ordi- 
nary force, to the work before us; the production 
certainly of a sensible and accomplished man, and one 
whose opportunities appear to have been enviable of 
.observing the remains of ancient art; a man, too, 
whose turn of mind, and cast of sentiment, we have 
every inclination to approve, from all the specimens of 
them that appear in his writings. Our first objection 
'to his book is, that he has chosen the wrong orations. 

It cannot be doubted, that, in the conduct of the 
great cause against Verres, Cicero displayed the whole 
resources of his genius. He was in the prime of life ; 
he had the novelty to stimulate him of appearing for 
the first time as an accuser; he had, by a previous 
Buccessful conflict, obtained the uncontrolled manage- 
*ment of the impeachment ; it was a child of his own 
^care from the beginning. In collecting the materials, 
he had, as nearly as possible, been an eye-witness of 
the facts ; he had arranged the cause with a view to 
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tis own, exertions ; he had an audience of all that was 
noble, enlightened, virtuous, or refined, from every 
part of Italy ; he addressed a tribunal at once popular 
and select ; his clients were the oppressed people of a 
mighty province, in importance rivalling the imperial 
state; but, above all, he had such a subject, so copi- 
ous, so various, so abounding, with the very topics 
which an orator would fancy to give his talents their 
full scope, that it was scarcely a merit to handle it 
with eloquence. Such a wonderful combination of 
circumstances never yet prepared the field for the 
triumphs of the art; — so grand an occasion for the 
display of forensic power, will, in all likelihood, never 
again exist. It is enough to say, that the orator 
surpassed by his execution the singular excellence of 
his materials ; and, instead of being overwhelmed by 
their magnitude, only drew from thence the means of 
another perfection, in the skill and discretion of his 
selection. So at least all appears upon paper. But ii 
abates somewhat of the interest which we feel in this 
renowned cause, to reflect that, with a trifling excep- 
tion, it exists on paper merely ; and that none of the 
orations against Verres were delivered but the first, 
which is only a short and general introduction to the 
subject.* Among the rest, the two which Mr. Eelsall 
has translated, were written only, and were published 
after Verres had brought the whole affair to a close, 
as far as judicial proceedings were concerned, by 
going into volimtary exile. Here, then, is our first 
objection to Mr. Kelsall's choice. It appears that the 
ancients so highly venerated the oratorical art, and 
were so much in the habit of regarding it as an art, 
and its productions as works extremely artificial, that 
they saw nothing absurd in what has among us become 
almost proverbially ridiculous, " a speech mtended to 
have been spoken." They had not, moreover, the 

* Tte B^pinati^ of course^ m ptm (nrer^arnot iJelongiBg' properly to 
thfease. 
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other facilities of publication which the press gives ua ; 
and, referring everything to their ordinary mode of 
communication, in popular meetings, they wrote and 
published speeches pretty much as our modern orators 
sometimes speak pamphlets ; and would probably have 
held a speech made for the sake of being published, in 
as great ridicule as we do one that is published with- 
out haying been delivered. Even the grand Philippic 
itself, the " conspicvxB divina Philippicafamce"* was 
in this predicament ; and there seems some reason to 
doubt whether the finest of all his orations, the pro 
Milone, could have been delivered more than in form, 
under the circumstances of tumult and disorder which 
marked the day. Now, to pass over other considera- 
tions, with the knowledge of these particulars, nothing 
can be more grating to a modern reader, whose idea 
of eloquence is that of something natural, heartfelt, 
inartificial, and extemporaneous, than the manifest con- 
viction of using artifice and preparation, which the 
orator incurs as often as we come to a passage only 
adapted to a speech, and still more in those instances 
where he had anticipated something which was to 
happen while he went on, and provided himself with 
an extemporaneous burst for the occasion. There are 
few passages of any merit or distinction, which do not 
fall within the first part of the observation; but we 
confine ourselves to the more glaring absurdity, as it 
strikes modern readers, of those passages that belong 
to the latter description. " Superiori omni oratione" 
(says Cicero, in the Oratio Frumentaria, alluding to 
one which was no more delivered than that speech 
itself) '' perattentos vestros animos habuimus : id fuit 
nobis gratum admodum."f The judges appear to have 
continued equally attentive to the end ; for, in the De 

* Vohferit a prima qua proxma — a fonn of expression which we do 
not criticise because accustomed to it as Juvenal's ; yet no modem poet 
durst use so lame and prosaic a mode of ZQckoning to M np his metre. 

t Ad. U., Ub. 8, c 6 
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SvjjypliciiSy we find him acknowledging again, '' QuaBso, 
utfccistis adhuc, diligenter attendite."* 

So in the Second Philippic, which was written with 
the intention of not being pubUshed for some time, and 
certainly never meant to be spoken at all, sitting at 
his Formian Villa, he complains of Antony for filling 
the place in which he is speaking with armed men, 
and alludes to the senate being held in the temple of 
Concord, t which draws from him a passionate ex- 
clamation ; and he afterwards gives a lively picture 
of the eflFects of his statement upon Antony, present 
and suffering under it. He is first terrified when a 
particular topic is mentioned : " Non dissimulat Patres 
Conscripti; apparet esse commotum — sudat — pallet, 
quidlibet, mode ne nauseet, faciat, quod in porticu 
Minutia fecit." J Then after going through the topic, 
he mentions the effects which it had produced : " If um 
expectas dum te stimulis fodiam? Haec te, si ullam 
partem habes sensills lacerat, hsec cruentat oratio." 
The Romans regarding an oration as we do a dramatic 
performance, in the light of a composition professedly 
prepared most elaborately, were probably no more 
offended with such marks of art, than we are in read- 
ing the dialogue and stage directions of a play. But 
anything that impresses upon our minds the idea of 
*^ getting up^^ anything theatrical, is so far from being 
tolerated in a speech, that we are thus wont to charac- 
terize it by names drawn from the stage, and never 
fail to feel disgusted with its introduction into the 
business of real life. 

It appears somewhat doubtful to us whether Mr. 
Kelsall had obtained a very accurate knowledge of the 
history of the cause against Verres, when he began 
his Translations I Certainly some things occur in the 
first of the two, which look as if he thought they had 
been actually delivered. Towards the beginning of 

• AcL n^ lib. 5, c. 17. t P^ H., c. 8. 

X Ibid, c 84. 
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ihe De Signis, speaking of two statues, Cicero says 
they were called CanephorsB; and proceeds as if be 
bad forgotten the artist's name, and was reminded of 
it : " sea earum artificem, quern ? quemnam ? recte 
admones, Polyoletum esse dicebant."* In the note to 
this passage (p. 116), our author observes, "Here, 
probably, some one reminded Cicero of the name of 
the sculptor ;" whereas it is only one of the artifices to 
which we have been alluding, and of which the same 
oration affords a similar example, in the passage where 
he affects to be reminded, by a ring of Piso's, of some- 
thing which he had almost torgotten.f The translator, 
however, has in another place committed a similar- 
mistake in a more serious manner. It is where Cicero, 
arguing upon evidence, contends vehemently, and in 
abrupt sentences, that he has the most irrefragable 
proofs of Verres having carried the statue of Mercury 
away, and insists that it is in vain for him to deny it. 
"PublicaB litterae sunt," he says, "deportatum esse 
Mercurium Messanam sumpttL publico. Dicunt quanti ; 
praafuisse huic nogotio publico legatum Poleam. Quid f 
IS ubi est? praasto est: testis est. Proagori Sopatii 
jussft. Quis est hie? qui ad statuam adstrictus est. 
Quid? is ubi est? testis est Yidistis hominem et 
verba ejus audistis."J Our author supposes Poleaa 
and Sopater to be actually called as witnesses^ and 
examined during this part of the speech. He trans- 
lates it thus: "There are written documents, and I 
do proclaim, that the Mercury was transported to 
Messana. They ask for how much? I say that 
Poleas was commissioned to do it Where is Poleas ? 
Here he is, listen to his testimony." {Here Poleas is- 
brought to the bar, and says, "It was removed by 
order of Sopater the Mayor.") "Where is he wha 

♦ Act. IL, UK 4, c. s. 

f Ibid, lib. 4, c. 26. Quintilian mentions both these paasa^ M 
example* of the sane figure, IX., 2. 
( lb., c 42. 
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straqpped to the statue ? Call him int Listen tO' 
}m deposition;" (Here Sopaier probably gave hi& 
deposition; and having done so, left* the Court.) 
''Ton haye seen the man, and heard his testimonj.'' — 
(P. 68.) Now the whole of this is mere imagination^, 
foimded in mistakes of the sense, and humoured by 
twisting and adding to the text. The orator clearl j^ 
asks aU these questions, and answers them himself. 
He had been immediately before giving the history of 
Sopater's ill treatment; and commg to grapple with 
the argument upon the proof that Verres had carried: 
away the statue, he shows it to be complete in all its 
parts. The passage should run as follows ; for there* 
are almost as many faults as words in Mr. Eelsaira> 
version : — " The despatches state that the Mercury waa: 
conyeyed to Messana at the public expense; they tell: 
nsthe amount ; they inform us that Poleas was publicly 
deputed to superintend this business. What Poleas? 
and where is he ? He is here, he is a witness. But 
Sopater the magistrate gave the orders ? Who is Ae .^ 
Why, the very man who was bound to, the statue I 
Where is he? He too is a witness; and you hava 
yourselves seen him, and heard his evidence I" — It 
argues no common inattention in our author to have- 
fallen into this blunder; for in the part immediately 
preceding, Cicero refers several times to Sopater aa 
having already given his evidence (see c. 39 and 40) ; 
and professes to give his account of the treatment of 
Sopater from the evidence. We will venture to say, 
that in the whole of the unspoken speeches against 
Verres there is no such fiction as Mr. Eelsall'&k 
translation here imputes to Cicero, that of suffering 
a ifitness to be called, and to give a particular 
deposition. In fact, the only evidence introduced in 
the course of these orations, consists of documentary 
evidence, read by the officer of the court: either 
despatches, or accounts, or depositions taken in Sicily, 
er those taken in the first action— *a reference ta» 
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which last he evidently makes in the passage above* 
We are pretty sure, indeed, that no one can read these 
orations without being convinced that Cicero purposely 
relied on the evidence already adduced ; for though he 
several times affirms that he has witnesses to carry his 
ease farther, ho holds this to be quite superfluous, after 
the body of proof already adduced. This is clearly 
the course wnich his excellent judgment would have 
pointed out, even if the orations had been delivered ; 
but how much more expedient was it to rely on that 
evidence alone, when he was only writing against 
Verres speeches never to be spoken, and without the 
means of going, beyond the testimony already ad- 
duced? In another passage {twte 36, p. 132), our 
author appears still to treat these orations as having 
been deUvered ; but at the end of the notes to the £>e 
Suppliciis, that is, in the last two pages of the work, 
he states the fact as it really was. One is almost 
tempted to suspect that this important circumstance 
had till then escaped him. 

Another objection to the choice of these orations, is 
their length. The experiment would have been much 
more conveniently tried upon a smaller scale. They 
are in fact the two longest of all Cicero's orations. In 
the space occupied by one of them, he might have 
included four or five of the most finished orations; 
those too which are less encumbered with details, and 
the beauties of which consist more especiallv in the 
composition. * 

But the radical objection to the choice of these 
specimens is derived from the nature of their subjects. 
That both of them are monuments of the transcendent 
genius of the master, and that their workmanship is 
exquisitely perfect, even in the parts least attractive to 
orcUnary modern readers, we readily admit. But with 
a reference to the design of making that which shall 
as nearly as possible resemble an English speech, both 
subjects are faulty. The Romans regarded the statues 
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and pictures of their gods, the chief object of Verres's 
pillage, with reUgious veneration ; and accordingly that 
pillage was viewed also as sacrilege. The vehemence 
of the orator, therefore, in exposing it, and the im- 
portance attached by him to every minute particular 
respecting the fate of each work, cannot fail to appear 
excessive in our eyes. Nothing can more clearly show 
the difference of the feeUngs with which the original 
and the translation must be read by those to whom 
they are respectively addressed than the peroration of 
the whole cause. It consists of apostrophes or prayers 
to all the deities, to direct the judges in their deter- 
mination: but the topics by which he implores them 
are almost entirely drawn from the injuries offered 
to their statues and temples by Verrcs. His most 
enormous crimes — crimes that in all ages, and in 
eyery form into which society can be moulded, must 
excite equal horror — scarcely afford the matter of a 
single adjuration. If they are alluded to, it is in 
passing on to the matter more personally interesting 
to the gods and goddesses, and therefore more awful 
to the feelings of the audience. So it is in various 
other parts of these orations; where, after working 
our feelings up to the highest pitch, by the finest 
pamting of vicious excesses and their miserable effects, 
the whole is wound up with what to us seems a pure 
anticlimax, a disrespect to some " Nymph of the Grot'* 
The De Suppliciis, which comprehends, in fact, the 
naval and military administration of Verres, as well as 
his cruelties, affords certainly a wider field, and pre- 
sents us with new topics of permanent and universal 
interest. Yet there are few passages of it that do not 
in some particulars address themselves to feelings in 
which a modern reader can partake very little. The 
severity of Roman manners m some pomts, how lax 
soever in others, stamped a peculiar odium upon 
certain acts, to us merely indifferent. Other things, 
which we either consider as innocent, or at most 
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regard as excusable levities, were proscribed as con- 
trary to that capricious, but stern decorum, the viola- 
tion of which shocked their feelings more than the 
greatest enormities. Hence, such deviations are re- 
prehended by the orator with a gravity which to us^ 
seems ludicrous; and even if we can get over that 
sensation, they are placed in such a manner upon tho 
scale of delinquencies as to jar with our most rooted 
feelings. When he is making the father of Verres 
sum up his iniquities at the close of one noted division 
of the oration, the first acts enumerated are those of 
culpable negligence — ^the next of official corruption; 
then follows the connivance at and protection of piracy; 
then the judicial murder of citizens in furtherance of 
his collusion with the pirates ; and after these enor- 
mities follow those of inviting matrons to a banquet,, 
and appearing in public with a long purple robe^ 
This last crime is frequently insisted upon, and tho 
denunciation of it composes the chief part of that 
famous passage, so much praised by QuintiUan for its- 

Sicturesque effect in one place, and for its uncommon 
ignity in another: "Stetit soleatus praetor populi 
Eomani, cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque talari, mulier- 
cula nixus in litore."* No translation can be given of 
this, which shall have any pretensions to the climax,, 
as well as dignity of the original; though certainly 
Mr. Kelsall does not lessen the difficulty by disjointing 
it, and throwing in his favourite ''My Lords,'' there 
being, by the way, no "judices** in the original. The 
harshness of the Roman feeUngs on many subjects 
presents still 'more grating passages. There is no- 
more vehement declamation in the whole speech than 
that against his sparing a pirate's life; and this not 
because the motive of the clemency was corrupt, but 
because it was intolerable that an enemy of the Roman 
name should be suffered to live longer than was- 

* ilc/. II., lib. 5, c 83« 
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iBwolutely necessary. His chief topic is, that even the 
general who obtains a triumph only keeps the hostile 
captains, " ut, his per trinmphtim ductis, pulcherrimum 
spectaculum, fructumque victoriae populus Romanus 
percipere possit ;" — ^and then, the instant the car sets 
out from the forum, they are flung into prison, and 
put to death, — ^the which seems to give the orator 
a wonderful satisfaction.* Yet we presume no one 
but an Indian orator would now venture on such a 
topic. 

But this adoration of the majesty of the Roman 
people, is the diversity which most frequently and 
most violently offends the modern reader ; indeed, it 
runs through almost every part of the oration. Thus, 
after describing the corrupt intrigue by which Cleo- 
menes was entrusted with the fleet (for the same 
reason that Uriah was placed in the front of the 
battle), he breaks out into an ungovernable transport, 
and all because this Cleomenes was a Syracusan. He 
asks where he is to begin upon such a shocking sub- 
ject; and after the most passionate strain of inter- 
rogation, and apostrophizing Verres, he exclaims, " 
dii immortalesf Quid? si harum ipsarum civitatum 
pavibus," &c. — " Syracusanus Cleomenes jussus est 
imperare ? Non omnis honos, ab isto dignitatis, sequi- 
tatis, ofiiciique sublatus est?" — and therewithal con- 
tinues the topic in new details. The oration is, indeed, 
planned with a direct reference to this national feeling ; 
which, far from exciting our sympathy, is to the modern 
reader almost as intolerable as it must have been to 
the unhappy sufferers under it. Having gone through 
Verres's maladministration in all its oranches — his 
peculation, extortion, and cruelties; having described 
scenes of cold-blooded murder, to which we verily 
believe Rome alone could ever furnish a parallel; 
after leading us through scenes, in which, among other 

• AcL U., Ub. 6, c 30. 
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sights, we behold wretched parents dragged to the 
place where their children are tortured, that they 
may be compelled by their entreaties to pm'chase .with 
their wealth the relief, that is, the deatn of the suf- 
ferers, — ^he comes to something far surpassing all this, 
and which, therefore, he reserves for the last place, 
and makes a distinct head of. What went before, he 
says, he had received in trust from the Sicilians ; but 
he now comes to those topics " qua5 non recepta, sed 
innata, neque delata ad me, sed in animo sens(\que meo 
penitus affixa atque insita." Such, it seems, was the 
Frsetor's "furor, sceleris et audacias comes;" such the 
"amentia qusD istius effrenatum animum importun- 
amque naturam oppressit," that he ordered Roman 
citizens to be flogged ; nay, some were put to death in 
prison by his sentence of condemnation. Nor does the 
orator inquire with what justice ; that seems to make 
no part oi the aggravation; it is, that Verres would 
not listen to the famous plea of " Civis Romanus 
sum;" which proved an effectual security all over the 
world. But is there any worse act of frenzy to be 
conceived? It seems Verres has even surpassed this, 
by a deed reserved for the close of the speech imme- 
diately before the peroration, but of such a nature, 
that when first related to Cicero, he thought he should 
not dare to make use of it ; and now that he has made 
up his mind to relate it, he knows not " qua vi vocis, 
qua gravitate verborum, quo dolore animi" he shall 
tell it. Therefore, as no words can exaggerate it, he 
thinks best to state it simply, and let it speak to their 
hearts. It seems Verres had first flogged, and then 
crucified a Roman citizen. The consummate orator, 
indeed, breaks his word, as to telling the story simply, 
for he involves it in such a burst of eloquence, as we 
shall in vain seek to parallel, except in his own works. 
In the whole, not merely of these orations, but of 
antiquity, is there no piece which exceeds this in 
digmty, and at the same time in the rapid and fervid 
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torrent of the composition. It is a storehouse from 
whence the finest examples of ahnost every kind of 
figure have been drawn : and yet more wonderful than 
the boldness and propriety of those figures is the 
beautiful and judicious disposition of them. Nor is 
there a doubt that the admirable discretion of the 
passage crowns the whole, and exempUfies the orator's 
own rule, the golden canon of the art, that whatever 
does not promote the main object of the oration is to 
be rejected as a deformity, how fair soever it be to the 
eye ; for, having called to our recollection what were 
the feelings of the Romans on such subjects, we cannot 
question the prodigious effect which such a passage 
must have had upon them if deUvered. Yet with all 
these temptations to the task, we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the translation of this great specimen 
impossible, were it for no other reason but because an 
English reader has not the feelings and associations to 
which almost every word of it appeals. The leading 
idea of the cross and crucifixion, and consequently the 
words that convey it, are consecrated by religious 
associations : the inviolable nature of a Roman citizen, 
his inexpressible dignity in the eyes of barbarians, can 
only, in modern times, be felt by white colonists in the 
West Indies. Whatever feehngs we may have of this 
topic are merely reflex, the result of thinking and 
effort and recollection. 

We have been seduced into so long a disquisition 
on these points, that we must hurry over the other 
general remarks which present themselves, and only 
observe, that the vehemence which distinguishes the 
finer parts of these orations, is another reason against 
having selected them. Ancient eloquence, in general, 
deals much more in exclamation than our subdued 
and northern temperament can bear. We somewhat 
resemble those Romans who piqued themselves on a 
close imitation of the chaste Attic style, and carried it 
so far as to become cold rather than chaste, and thus 
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to lose all reisremblance with their models.* THie-bcSt 
kind of oration, then, to translate, would be one of 
less vehement and abrupt passion than those agaii^t 
Verres, which have the fervour of Roman declamation 
in peculiar excess. 

We now come to the more important question, in 
what manner our author has attempted a task thus 
infinitely difficult — what approaches he has made 
iiowards a success clearly unattainable. In order to 
execute well a translation undertaken with the views 
in question, a person must not only know Latin 
thoroughly, but English; and, moreover, he must be 
himself an orator. This is quite essential ; as much so 
-as it is for a translator of Latin poetry to be a poet. 
We much fear it will be found that Mr. Eelsall has 
mistaken his forte, as well as his book, and appears in 
the light of one who, unable to write verses, should 
translate a part of Virgil, and choose for his part the 
second Georgic. We should conclude, from any one 
page of his book, that he never had turned his attention 
to the art of oratory. To say that he has utterly 
failed in rendering the De Suppliciis, then, is only 
like telling one who handles a violin for the first time, 
that he does not make it "discourse music." We 
mean no further disrespect to Mr. Kelsall than this. 
His work is not a volume of English eloquence ; and 
if he wrote it with any other design, our criticism does 
not touch him. To give instances of this cardinal 
defect would be endless. We shall select one or two 
of the most noted passages, and see how he has treated 
them, observing that he has the peculiar bad fortune 
to be guilty of mistranslations in some of the most 
•critical parts, and sometimes to commit at the same 
moment another mistake, still more common in these 
pages, the introduction of a ludicrous or undignified 
English expression. 

* Cicero, in his Brutus, rallies them pleasantly, by saying, *' Let them be 
Jta Attic as they please, I expect the benches to empty as soon as they begin.** 
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The first shall be that celebrated climax and pcr- 
flomfication : — 

"Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum: Scelus verberari; 
prope parricidium, necari : quid dicam in cruoem tolli ? Verbo 
satis digno tain nefaria res appellari nnllo modo potest. Kon 
fiiit his omnibus iste contentus. Si>ectet, inquit, patriam: in 
confetti legum libertatisque moriatur. "Nob. tu hoc loco 
Gavium, non unum hominem, nescio quejn^, civem Romanum, 
sed communem libertatis et civitatis causam in ilium crticiatum 
et crucem egisti." 

Our author thus renders it : — 

^^ It is contrary to law that a Roman citizen be bound ; it is 
a crime to submit him to stripes ; it is almost parricide to put 
bim to death : What can I say if he be crucified ? So nefarious 
a deed cannot be expressed in adequate language. But he was 
not content with the infliction of all these punishments ; ^ Let 
lim diey he cries, ^ as he beholds his native shores ; let him die 
in the presence of Ms own laws— of liberty.' It was not here 
that you crucified Gavius, nor any Roman citizen ; you nailed 
to the cross the common cause of Liberty and of the Republic." 

Now, here is both omission and redundancy. The 
words in italics in the Latin are left out in the transla- 
tion, while for the words similarly printed in the latter, 
there is no authority in the former. The meaning is 
misconceived in other parts. Givitatis is evidently 
here the right of citizenship in the abstract ; legum, 
libertatisque, are not his own: and ''It was not 
here" &c., is equally wrong ; the original is, " It was 
not Gamus" &c. JBut though this is by no means 
one of Mr. K.'s worst passages, our objection to it 
is general. Perhaps the following comes somewhat 
nearer a mark, necessarily removed to an unapproach- 
able distance : — 

"It is criminal to bind a Roman citizen — ^it is a wickedness 
to scourge him — ^to put him to death is all but parricide — ^What 
shall we say if he be crucified? Language has no name for so 
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Ckmns ; it was not an obscure indiTidiial ; it was not a angle 
Boman citizen ; but the common cause of freedom, and of aU 
the citizens of Rome, that you there crucified and tortured.^* 

The next shall be a passage of smgularly beautifid 
diction in the original : — 

^^ Homines tenues, obscure loco nati, navigant : adeunt ad ea 
loca quffi nunquam antea yiderunt ; ubi neque not! esse iis quo 
yenenmt, neque semper cum cognitoribus esse possunt. Hac 
xxdSl tamen fiducia dvitatis non mode apud nostros magistiatos 
qui et legum et ezistimationis periculo continentur, neque apud 
ayes solum Romanos qui et sermonis, et juris, et multamm 
rerum sodetate juncti sunt, fore se tutos arbitrantur; sed 
quocunque yeneiint, hanc sibi rem prseddio sperant fdtiirain." 



Our author translates it thus : — 
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*^ Men of small property, bom in an obscure place, traverse 
the seas, and touch at places which they never before saw, 
who are neither able to make it known whence they came, nor 
can they be always recognized : they are nevertheless thixj^iog 
themselves secure by coi&ding in the protection of the name of 
Rome ; — not merely from our ma^strates, who are obligated by 
law and other risks of losing reputation — not merdy from 
Roman dtizens, who are connected with them by language, 
laws, commerce ; — but wherever they go, they believe that uS& 
name alone will afford them protection." 

First, as to the Latin: Obscuro loco nati is not 
^ bom in an obscure place" but men in an humble 
condition. Quo is whither , not wh&nce. Oogmtorea 
means vouchers, or sureties, not persons who recognize. 

The following is our author's translation of the fine 
passage where he closes the account of the murdeirs 
committed in the hope of suppressing eyidence,: — 

" Who was so callous, so inexorable, but jovl alone ; as not 
to be affected at their misery, age, and condition? Was thexe 
any one who could refrain from tears? Who did not thhik 
that the calamity came home to them, and that the fbrtone of 
all was endan^red? They are decapitated. Ton exidt aad 
triumph in theur groans ^ yon rdoice uiat the witneases of yoar 
avarice are out df the way. You was mistaken, Yerreiy jon 
was vehemently mistaken^ if ^ou imagined that the spoto of 
joor depredations and iniquities could be washed out by iiie 
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blood of OUT iimocent finends. Yon wa« harried headlong \jf 
frenzy, in thinking that the wounds occasioned by your ayazioe 
could be healed by your cruel proscriptions." 

The spirit of the original is here flattened in every 
fine ; thus " avaritice vulnera crudelitatia remediis 
mnare" is an epigram wholly lost by the translator. 
" Omnium gemitu" certainly refers to the bystanders, 
not the victims. Decapitate is a very bad phrase. 
Durus saidferreus are ill rendered by callous; and 
inhumarms by inexorahh. Hlo tempore is omitted. 
The passage may be better given thus : — 

^^ Who was there at that moment, of so hard, so iron a 
nataie-— what creature except yourself alone so inhumajo, as not 
to be touched with the venerable age, the illustrious rank, the 
cmel sufierings, of those wretched men? Who could refrain 
from weeping, or fail to see in their fate a kindred destiny 
and a common danger? They are beheaded. You exult, you 
truunph in the midst of the sroans which everywhere arise ; you 
Kjoice in having got rid of the witnesses to your extortions. 
Ion deceived yourself, Verres, you egre^usly deceived your- 
self^ if you hoped to wash out the stains of your rapine and 
profligacy with the blood of our unofiending alnes 1 Headlong 
in frenzy mmst you have been borne, to fancy that cruelty 
could heal over the wounds which avarice had inflicted T* 

The last instance shall be from that beautiful pas- 
sage where he describes the steep and difficult path 
by which he is forced to rise in the state, and con- 
trasts it with the hereditary eminence of his supposed 
ati£ence; complaining, too, of the cold and unkind 
treatment which men of his rank were accustomed to 
experience from the aristocracy. It is difficult to read 
this passage without being reminded of Mr. Burke's 
celebrated letter, in which he says, " I was not swad- 
fied and rocked and dandled into a legislator : Niter 
in adverstjnny is the motto for a man like me.''* The 



* Worii, Svo e^tion. YoL viii., 28. See, too, a strilcmg remark in 
one of tbe Toiumes jnst published, respecting the constant sospicions of 
fcwiiHi, J— g «rt«!q»in view, toniadi hia xttl egpoaed Mm.-42L, 161^. 
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whole is worthy of bein^ compared with the original 
Latin. Mr. E.'s translation is not Uke either. 

'' Some one, perchance, -will ask, Will you then undergo this 
labour? Will you brave the enmities oi so many individuals? 
Certainly I do not court their hatred. But I am not to act as 
those noblemen who receive with indifference the benefits heaped 
upon them by the Roman people, 1 must run a very different 
course in this commonwealth, 

" We have lately witnessed L. Fimbria, C. Marius, and C. 
Ccelius, contending, with no moderate share of exertion and 
enmity, to arrive at those honours which you have attained by 
trivial occupations and neglect. This is the path I intend to 
tread ; these are the exam^es I purpose to foUow. We see how 
much the virtue and industry of heads of families is obnoxious 
to the envy and hatred of certain nobles. If we cast our eyes 
ever so little askance, snares are immediately at hand : if we 
disclose any grounds for the suspicion of guilt, wounds must 
be received. We see we must be ever on our guard, ever on 
the alert. Are these then enmities ? let them be braved. Are 
these then labours? let them be undergone. Indeed, occult 
and secret hatreds are more to be dreaded than declared and 
manifest. Scarcely do any nobles look upon our exertions with 
a &vourable eye. It is impossible, with all our endeavours, to 
attract their sood-will. As if disjoined by nature and species, 
80 are they abhorrent of us in will and disposition.'* 

The whole meaning of the original is here lost. The 
lines in Italics are a perversion of the sense. The 
Latin is, "Non idem mihi licet quod iis qui nobili 

feneri nati sunt, quibus omnia populi Romani bene- 
cia dormientibus deferuntur : longe alia mihi lege in 
hac civitate et conditione vivendum est." To call rwvi 
TiomineSy heads of families^ is absurd ; he must mean 
fcmnders of families. " Suspicioni aut crimini" is 
suspicion or charge, not " suspicion of guilt." 

Although we certainly do not accuse the author of 
ignorance of Latin, yet his carelessness does most 
frequently subject him to suspicions of this sort. Thus, 
in p. 248, he renders " commemoratio mei nominis," 
" the remembrance of my name," in the supposed 
address of Verres's father ; whereas it is plainly the 
** mention" of it by the uiihappy wretehes whom ho- 
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was torturing. In p. 214, "vir accumberet nemo 
prseter ipsum et praetextatum filium" is rendered, 
apparently in order to introduce a bull, as well as a 
false translation, " no man but himself and his son, a 
mere youth, had access to him," instead of " no man 
sat down to table." In p. 210, '^posne damnatt^" is 
turned into " even in the Jaws of damnation," by a 
still more absurd blunder ; and in p. 226, " importuni 
tyranni" is rendered by "an importunate" tyrant, 
instead of " restless" He is not by any means care- 
ful in the readings of the original which he adoptSi 
and frequently throws away the most accredited emen- 
dations of the Ernesti eaition, which he yet seems 
generally to use. In p. 215, he retains the enumera- 
non of mules, tents, and com, among the classes of 
PERSONS, as qusestors, lieutenants, &c., whom the orator 
is proposing as fitter than Cleomenes to command a 
fleet.— Fi(i. Ed. Ern., ad Act. II., lib. 5, c. 32. And 
in p. 234, he keeps the unmeaning words rejected by 
the same excellent commentator, " et recte nihil vide- 
tur," that he may translate them " in troth they can- 
not." — Vid. Em., ib., c. 34. 

After all, however, it is with his English that we 
find most ifault. Perhaps the very tifle-page, and 
certainly the dedication, give but a slender hope of 
seeing justice done to Cicero. Why should our Eng- 
lish ideas be confounded with the name of pleadings, 
when orations was at hand — and, as if to make it 
worse, printed in black letter ? The dedication of nine 
lines, to Sir S. Romilly, contains two, if not three 
errors in language. He addresses that eminent person 
as the enemy ot " Verrine proceedings," and of all 
sinister practices, whether " behind the shop-board 
or the Exchequer" — ^probably meaning the counter; 
shop-board is the seat appropriated to tailors. But 
these are trifles. Of the language of the translation 
itself we have given specimens, and those among the 
best in the book. Every delicate passage is sure to 
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be iat^Tupted witih something tibat grates and jars. 
Are ihe names of liberty, &e,, to be addressed ? — it is 
*^ O ths dear name of liberty ! O the excellent lawa 
ef onr republic I tiis Porcian, &c. ths power of 
the Tribunes/' (p. 263); much as Hostess QoicMy says, 
*^ the father I" If any exclamation is made on the 
torments of the prisoners, it is, ^' their unhappy 
destiny I tiieir insupportable agonies I" — p. 236. 
Then, in the 2d page, Yerres is already " that 
feU&wJ* — " Sed mehercule, judices" is " But, in troth, 
my lords,** p. 271 ; — and " delecto amsilio'' is " this 
htmeurable court.*' — ^Ibid. Modem phrases are most 
injudici<Hi6ly used. Thus, verdict passmi, and four times 
in one page, p. 175 ; lectica is always a lettiga; and 
we have eperonaras passim ; feluccoBy p. 208 ; ccuht 

?> 201 ; ridicule, p. 180 (reticulum) ; bandon, p. 187. 
hese things are not trifling in a work of mere com- 
position. We repeat once more, that if Mr. Kelsall had 
any other plan in view, our remarks are at an end. 

After contemplating the rich remains of ancient 
eloquence, through which this work has carried us, 
we are not unnaturally led from reflecting on the 
kind of feelings which it addressed, and the effects 
it produced, to consider its mere external qualities or 
accompaniments. We do not mean to enter upon the 
vexata qucestio of the tones and delivery, wheth^ 
the orators were not, in the finer passages at least, 
in the habit of using somewhat of recitativo intonation. 
Certain it is, that some of the musical effects ascribed 
to the rhythm of those passages seem scarcely intel- 
ligible, if we imagine the same manner of speaJdng to 
have been used then as among us, and that a pitch- 
ppe was sometimes used as an accompaniment in their 
assemblies (which, however, A. Gellius treats as a vul- 
gar error*) ; while, on the other hand, we know that 

* Noct, Att. L, c. 11. Cicero*8 own account of tbe matter applies also 
rather to the notion of a pitdi-pipe, De Orat. uL, c. 60. Indeed, the 
Idea derided by A. Gellius was not sttictly what we call an aooompan^ 
ment, but rather a continued modulation. 
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ibeir deliTery could not have been mudi slower than 
ours, by the time said to have been coDsmned by 
several of the orations still preserved. But we wm 
say a word or two upon the mode of pronundation ; 
«ik1 without meaning at all to infer from thence thai 
an^ chaise would now be advisable, we cannot help 
Hunking it quite clear, that the foreign, and to a 
effl-tain d^ree the Scottish — ^perhaps most of all the 
moduli Italian manner of pronouncing — ^approaches 
much nearer tibe Boman than that which is peculiar 
to England. 
^ For this position, various general reasons may be 
given. The very circumstance of the English mode 
being peculiar, is a strong one. It is improbable that 
all other traditions shoiUd be wrong and this right. 
The place, moreover, where we might most reasonably 
expect a correct tradition is Italy. Again, in the chief 
peculiarity of the English method, the sound of the 
letter J, jt third reason occurs : the English make it a 
diphthong. Now, that any one vowel should be either 
long or s£K)rt is intelligible ; but that a diphthong should 
be sometimes short, appears quite anomalous. — ^But 
there seems to be more precise and conclusive proof 
still, in the writings of the ancient critics. 

If we examine the directions given by Quintilian 
ie^(^ing the McOua, and the remarks on the force 
of ue Towels, on which his roles are founded, we shall 
find that they accord more nearly with the Italian 
than any other mode of pronouncing them, and are 
most of all inconsdstent with the English. * Thus, *' E 
flenior Uttera eat, I angustior;'* but he adds what 
IS decisive, that these two vowels coming together 
at the end and beginning of two consecutive words, 
make no great hiatus from the nature of their sounds ; 
that they easily r\m into each other — a remark wholly 
inapplicable to the sound of ^, J, in En^h, wh^ 
• 

* lib. ix., «. 4. 
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they thus follow, as omne idem. Thus, too, the use 
of the ecthlipsis by Cato, who used " to soften m into 
6 in diem hanc" If the e were sounded as in English, 
there would be the most complete hiatus here ; it 
would scarcely be possible to sound the two words 
without the m; and still more, if both the i and e 
were so pronounced : but pronounce the { and « as in 
Italian, or the former as the English do € in effo, and 
the latter as they do a in amo,"^ and the ecthlipsis 
melts the vowels into each other completely. So 
Quintilian tells us, that the final m is scarcely sounded 
in " multum ille*' and " qtuintum erdt;'* being used 
only as the mark of a pause between the two vowels 
" ne coeant" Were those vowels, or were the u only, 
sounded as in England, there would be no fear of them 
running into each other, nor would there be a possi- 
bility of pronouncing the u, and dwelling upon it, with* 
out the m — so where the m is cut out after u, and 
before a consonant, as serenum fait. The soft sound 
of Sy as in ars, and its differing from the sound of the 
same letter at the beginning of a word, is equally 
inconsistent with what Quintilian says of the rixatio 
of similar consonants, x following s he says is bad — 
but " tristior etiam (rixatio) si binae collidantur stridor 
est, ut ars studiorum,'' Similar inferences may be 
drawn from other sources, particularly several parts 
of the Oratory as c. 48, with respect to the gut- 
tural in cA.t See, too, A. Gellius, VII., c. 20 ; 
XIX., c. 14. J 

With respect to the letter J, we oueht to mention 
that some authors have held that it had one sound 
among the ancients sunilar to its English pronunda- 

* We mean the Eaton, not the Winchester mode. 

f It is not quite clear whether it is the guttural or only the aspirate 
that is ridiculed in the weU-known epigram of Catullus, " Chommoda dio^ 
hat,^ &C., but probably the aspirate— a charge frequently made against 
the modem Tuscans. 

X The latter passage, and others which might be cited, show that t£o 
prononciation was different, In some lettera, from all modem usage. 
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tion; and J. Lipsius says,* that he understands this 
sound only to be preserved in Britain. The ground 
of the opmion is, that a long / is sometimes found in 
ancient monuments written for E I; and that in old 
books ei is used where later ones have i. But the 
examples which he gives, and especially the first from 
Cicero, are equally applicable to the two modes of pro- 
nouncing both the letters. We must, however, repeat 
that we draw no inference, practically, against the 
English method, nor in favour of a narrow-minded 
adherence in this country to the old Scottish one; 
on the contrary, the assimilation of our mode of pro- 
nouncing is highly expedient, indeed necessary, as a 
matter of convenience ; and we believe there are few 
persons of the present day so bigoted in admiration 
of antiquity as to feel with Milton, that " to read Latin 
with an English mouthy is as ill a hearing as law 
French." 

* J)e Recta Pranundatume Lcftirus LvngwK^ cap. 8. 
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DEMOSTHENES* 

Jx our former article upon the two first volumes of 
tiiis work,f we promised to resume our remarks upon 
tiie merits of the French translation, and to laj before 
the reader Qome specimens of an English version. But 
before we proceed to this conclusion of the discussion 
into which the appearance of Mr, Planche's book has 
led us, we must be permitted to dwell yet a little 
upon a topic, in itself truly inexhaustible, — ^the pro- 
digious merit of the immortal original. And we 
pursue this course the rather in these times, when a 
corrupt or a careless eloquence so greatly abounds, 
that there are but few public speakers who give any 
attention to their art, excepting those who debase it 
by the ornaments of a most vicious taste. Not, indeed, 
that the two defects are often kept apart; for some 
men appear to bestow but little pains upon the pre- 
paration of the vilest composition that ever offended 
a classical ear, although it displays an endless variety 
of far-fetched thoughts, forced metaphors, unnatural 
expressions, and violent perversions of ordmary Ian- 
guage ; — ^in a word, it is worthless, without the poor 

* CEuvres Completes de Dimosffihte ei crEschme, en Grec et en F^an^aU. 
Tradaction de L'Abbe Auger de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Letties de Paris. NouveUe Edition, revue et corrig^e par J. . Planche, 
Professeor de Bh^torique au CoU^ Boyal de Bourbon. Tomes liL, iv., 
T., vi, et viL Paris, Verdi^re. 1820. 

f lliis was an able and learned article of Mr. Justice Williams on the 
same edition of Demosthenes.— £^lm&uf^A JBeview^ JanMoary^ 1820. 
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sierit of being elaborate ; and affords a new instance 
how wide a departure may be made from nature with 
Yerj little care, and how apt easy writing is to proye 
hard reading. 

Among the sources of this corruption may clearly 
be distinguished as the most fruitful, the habit of ex- 
tempore speaking, acquired rapidly by persons who 
frequent popular assembUes, and, beginning at the 
wrong end, attempt to speak before they have studied 
the sort of oratory, or eyen duly stored their minds 
with the treasures of thought and of language, which 
can only be drawn from assiduous intercourse with the 
ancient and modem classics. The truth is, that a 
e»i;ain proficiency in pubhc speaking may be attained 
with nearly infallible certainty by any person who 
chooses to give himself the trouble of frequently try- 
ing it, and can harden himself against the psun of 
frequent failures. Complete self-possession and perfect; 
fluency are thus acqmred, almost mechanically, and 
with httle or no reference to the talents of him who be- 
comes possessed of them. If he is a man of no capacity, 
his speeches wiU of course be very bad ; but, uiough 
he be a man of genius, they will not be eloquent. 
A sensible remark, or a fine image, may frequently 
occur; but the loose and slovenly and poor diction, 
the want of art in combining and disposmg his ideas, 
the inabiUty to bring out many of his thoughts, and 
the utter incompetency to present any of them in the 
best and most efficient form, will deprive such a 
q^eaker of all claims to the character of an orator, 
and reduce him to the level of an ordinaiy talker. 
The same man, had he never spoken in pubhc, would 
have possessed the same powers of convmcing or ex- 
poundmg, provided he were only called upon to exei% 
them in conversation with one or two persons. Per- 
haps the habit of speaking may have taught him 
som^hing of arrangement, and a few of the simplest 
methods of producing an impression ; but beyond 
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these first steps he cannot possibly proceed by this 
empirical process ; and his diction is sure to be much 
worse than if he had never made the attempt, — 
clumsy, redundant, incorrect, unlimited in quantity, 
but of no value. Such a speaker is never in want of 
a word, and hardly ever has one that is worth having. 
** Sine hac quidem conscientia" (says Quintilian, speak- 
ing of the habit of written composition) " ilia ipsa 
extempore dicendi facultas, inanem modo loqaaci- 
tatem dabit, et verba in labris nascentia." — (X., iii.) 

It is a very common error to call this natural elo- 
quence; it is the reverse. It is neither natural nor 
eloquent. A person under the influence of strong 
passions or feelings, and pouring forth all that fills 
his mind, produces a powerful effect on his hearers, 
and frequently attains, without any art, the highest 
beauties of rhetoric. The language of the passions 
flows easily ; but it is concise and simple, and the oppo- 
site of that wordiness which we have been describing. 
The untaught speaker, who is also unpractised, aiid 
utters according to the dictates of his feelings, now 
and then succeeds perfectly; but, in those instances, 
he would not be the less successful for having studied 
the art ; while that study would enable him to succeed 
equally in all that he delivers, and give him the same 
control over the feelings of others, whatever might be 
the state of his own. Herein, indeed, consists the value 
of the study; it enables a man to do at all times what 
Mature only teaches upon rare occasions. 

Now, we cannot imagine any better corrective to 
the faults of which we are complaining in the elo- 
quence of modern times, than the habitual contempla- 
tion of those exquisite models which the ancients have 
left us; and especially the more chaste beauties of 
Greek composition. Its perfect success, both in mov- 
ing the audience to whom it was addressed, and the 
readers in all ages who studied.it, cannot be denied; 
its superiority to all that has ever been produced in 
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I other countries Is confessed. There ma; be some use, 

^ therefore, in observing how certainly it was the result 
of intense labour — ^labour previously bestowed to ac- 

I quire the power, and the utmost care used in almost 
evenr exercise of that power. Without somewhat both 
of this discipline, and this sedulous attention, it would 
be as vain to think of emulating those divine originals, 
by dint of a habit of fluent speech attained tlrrough 
much careless practice, as to attempt painting like 
Raphael without having learned to draw, and by the 

I help of some mechanical contrivance. 

The extreme pains which the most illustrious of the 
Greeks bestowed upon their compositions, are evinced 

I hj all the accounts transmitted to us of the coui!se of 
education deemed requisite to form an orator, and by 

I the well-known anecdotes of the steps by which both 

I Demosthenes, and, after his example, Cicero, and some 
of his contemporaries trained themselves to rhetorical 

I habits. But the ancient writers have left us some still 
more striking illustrations of this matter. Dionysius 
of Halicamassus, speaking of the exquisite finish given 
by Isocrates and Plato to their style, compares their 
works rather to pieces of fine chasing or sculpture than 
of writing — ov ypanrotQ aXXa yXvirroig kqi ropevroig 
coiKorac Xoyovg. — {De Struct, Orat, sect. 25). Per- 
haps the minuter workmanship of chadng, the sort of 
gem-engraving which this ^eems to imply, may be 
Siought more descriptive of the elaborate compositions 
of Iterates, who was said to have employed more 
years in writing the panegyric on the Persian War 
alone, than Alexander took to conquer all Asia. Let 
it, however, be remembered, that this excessive labour^ 
though allowed to have unfitted him for the forensic 
var---(" palestrae quam pugnse magis accommodatus") 
— ^was never deemed incompatible with the highest 
excellence in oratory, at least with the cultivation of 
all its graces. " Onmes dicendi veneres sectatus est," 
says Quintilian (X., i., 3) ; and Cicero desires that those 
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who nndervaltted this ^eat master of compoatioOf 
would aUow him to indiuge in the bad taste of admir- 
ing him, which he had caught from Socrates and Ilato 
-^'^ Me autem, qui Isocratem non diUgont, una cum 
Socrate et cum Platone errare patiimtur." — {Orat. 
mi.) But at least no one can doubt that Plato's 

r^ities are of the noblest description; no one can 
se with Uttleness — ^with miniature beauties — ^with 
aacrmcing force and dignity to pohsh — ^him of whose 
Action it was s«id, that the Father of the Gods, had 
he spoken in Greek, would hare used no other ho- 
guage than Plato's. Now this lanraa^e, though 
compared by one great critic* to the mspirations 
of poetry, and by another f to those of the Delphic 
oracle, was by no means poured forth with the 
readiness which the admirers of modem fluency tenn 
Nature, and in which they think a true gemus for 
eloquence consists, although it is only a habit acquired 
by a mecha^cal process. Plato " non homims ingenio, 
sed quodam Delphico oraculo instructus" — excelling 
all men " eloquendi facultate divina quadam et Homr 
eric&" — did not at all pour out his ndghty flood like 
our modem Improvisatori ; for he contmued (says 
tiie Grecian critic above cited) to his eightieth year, 
correcting and new-moulding the language of his 
Dialogues; and after his decease a note^l)ook was 
found, in which he had written the first wordfi of ^ 
celebrated treatise De Bepub. several times oyer, m 
different arrangements. The words are, Earc/3iyv 
xAec c<C IIci/CHica, fura FXavKbivoc rov Aptmwvai» 
** I went down yesto*day to the PirsBUs, with Glauoon, 
the son of Ariston {De Strue. Orat^ sect. 25); and 
ethers relate the anecdote as if the changes were aB 
made in the position of the four first words. 

fittt let us come to Demosthenes himself. Ss ex- 
treme care in composing his orations is as well knowB 

• Goso, OraL f Qnkt X., L 4. 
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as -fite sednloiis disc^[dixLe whidi he unckrWent to leom 
ike aart; and^ notwithstanding the faucSiity which he 
must hare acquired, both by this pareparation and by 
kn^ and Gonstent praetice, he was averse, in an extra- 
ordmary degree, to extempore speaking. Plutarch 
relates this of him; and, notwithstanding the great 
excellence which is ascribed to his unpremeditated 
barangues in the same passage, there may be some 
soipicion that his reluctance to " trust his success to 
Fortune,'' affected his execution upon certain occasions, 
— ^haps in the memorable debate with Philip, of 
idxich the orator's illustrious riyal has left ns so hvely 
and so cutting a description. His anxiety in preparing 
nuqr, howeyer, be further estimated by the circum- 
stance of his having left a collection of exordia, or 
introducidons, almost resembling that " volvmen proo^ 
miarum/' which we know Cicero to have kept ready 
by him, from the pleasant mistake that he committed 
in sending one to Atticus as the beginning of his 
treaitiBe De Glorii, when he had before usra it for 
the Third Book of the Academic Questions.* It may 
justly be conceived that Demosthenes was not likeh^ 
to have a book of Introductions, so unconnected wid^ 
any particular suliyect as to be appHcaUe to any 
speech. This rather befitted Sallust, or Cicero him- 
self, than the close reasoning, business-like Athenian. 
Yet in whatever way we account for it, and though 
we suppose that most of the Exordia m question w^re 
written in the prospect of making some particular 

rsh, when time was wanting to compose the whole, 
iGEtct of fifty-ffix of these pieces remaining, odhr 
two or three of which exist in then* connexion widfi 
amr of his known orations, seems to prove, incontesi- 
ably, the laborious nature of the {nrocess by whicb he 
reached and kept his vast pre-eminence in ekquenee. 



* He tells him, as soon as be discovers the mistake^ to cancel the 
OBfiom, and prefix another, which he sends, taken from the same colleo^ 
tioib— J^. 4>d Ati^ xvi, 6. 
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But his immortal works themselves afford, by intar- 
jial eyidence, the most satisfactoiy proofs of this posi- 
tion ; and we may obtain a singularly instructiTe view 
of the workmanship of those exquisite pieces, by 
examining its progress, where we are accidentally 
enabled to trace it through the different stages of 
the process. The means of doing this are afforded 
by tnose repetitions which occur in seyeral of the 
most celebrated orations. The instance in which this 
is to be found to the largest extent, is in the Fourth 
Philippic. Commentators and critics, who have never 
very nicely traced this subject, aware generally of the 
existence of these repetitions, have denominated that 
philippic the peroration of the whole nine speeches 
against Philip ; and thus conceived that they accounted 
for so many passages being found in it which had 
occurred in the others. But in truth the oration is 
almost entirely a repetition, and chiefly from one of 
the preceding, that most magnificent of all the minor 
works, the oration upon the affairs of the Chersonese, 
somethnes called the Eighth Philippic. Now, if there 
were only whole passages of great length found in two 
orations without the least variation, we might perhaps 
fairly conclude that the transcribers had by mistake 
copied them ; and if nearly the whole of any one 
oration were an exact repetition of portions of some 
other we might suspect that oration te be spurious. 
But here there are so many variations and additions 
as plainly show that the orator sometimes improved 
upon the first thought, and sometimes adapted it to 
the new occasion : and we can frequently perceive the 
means by which the adaptation is effected. The repe- 
tition, however, of many whole sentences, and of many 
clauses of sentences, without a single alteration, clearly 
proves the pains which he had bestowed upon the 
composition of each part, and the value which he set 
moTL the result. It demonstrates beyond a doubt that 
the choice and the disposition of the words, even in 
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passages apparently of inferior importance, had been 
awoi^ of mature deliberation, and of some difficulty; 
for his retaining the selfsame words in the same order, 
when 'he wishes a second time to express the same 
ideas, shows that he regarded the first selection and 
arrangement as preferable to any other. JS^othing can 
be more calculated to convince us that he deemed all 
the portions of his speech important; that all were 
elaborated with extreme art ; and that no part of his 
composition was carelessly prepared and flung in as a 
kind of cement to fill up the interstices between splen- 
did passages. We see those finer parts themselves 
repeated sometimes with variations, and sometimes in 
the same terms, exactly like the periods of a more 
ordinary description. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more instructive than an attentive consideration 
of the alterations, especially where they are made as 
additions or improvements, and not merely with the 
^ew of adapting an old sentence to some new purpose, 
but because the orator saw that he might increase its 
beauty, its aptness, or its force, by some happy turn or 
new tibought, which had suggested itself since the first 
composition. We are thus let into the history of the 
composition almost as if his rough draft had been 
preserved; and can trace the progress of the work, 
not perhaps from the first execution to the most 
finished state, as in the manuscripts of Pope's verses 
which Dr. Johnson has cited, but from a state with 
which the great orator had, after much labour, rested 
satisfied, and which all ages would have deemed per- 
fect had he gone no farther, to that still more exquisite 
pitch of beauty, in the existence of which only Demos- 
thenes could have made us believe. 

We shall begin with the highly-wrought description 
of Philip's implacable enmity to Athens, of his policy 
in overrunning Thrace, and of the reasons why he 
hates Athens. This passage is to be found both in 
the Oration upon the Chersonese, and the Fourth 

N 
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miilippic; but adapted to tbe circumstances in which 
the latter was debvered, and somewhat more highly 
fimshed. He be^s by saying, in the yery same 
words, that they must first of all dismiss every doubt 
from their minds of Philip having broken the peace, 
and waged war against them. In the Chersonese,* 
when steting this, he calls upon them to give over 
their mutual wranglings and recriminatioi^ ; which is 
omitted in the Fourth Philippic, f He then goes on 
in the same words in both: " Kai Kaicovovg fiiv iart^ 
Km Byfipog oXw rfj 7roX«, Km rw rijc frokeiog eSa^ec." 
— ** tie is the deadly enemy J of the whole city, of the 
very ground on which it stands." And then he bursts 
forfli, " wpo<r9ri<r(jj 8e;" but in the two orations, the 
addition is perfectly different. In the Chersonese — 
** he is the enemy of every creature within the city, 
and of those, too, who most flatter themselves that 
they enjoy his sn^es. Do they doubt it? Let them 
look at the fate of those Olynthians, Lasthenes and 
Euthvcrates, who were to all appearance his most 
familiar favourites, and no sooner betrayed their 
country into his hands than they perished by the 
most miserable of deaths." In the !rourth Philippic, 
after the words Trpoo-dfido) S^, he adds, not that Phmp 
is the implacable enemy of the men, but of the goa 
of the city, and invokes their vengeance upoa his 
head — " roig ei; rif TroXa Oeoig, btirep avrov c^oXe- 
mtavl" — "He is the enemy of the gods themselves 
who guard us ; § may they utterly destroy him I " The 
reason of the change is here suflSciently appar^it. 
Possibly he might think the allusion to the Olynthians 
not so appropriate, when, another year having elapsed. 



* Beiske, Or. GrcBc^ U 99* t I^» ^) ^^^ 

I Literally, ** he is ill-disposed, and the enemy.** 

§ The repetition of the word ir»Xtt, in the Grei^ has a fovea wHch Ae 
Uteral translatLon would not give, for want of the associations comwyitw^ 
with it. The city was everything; and it had all the impQEtanod of 
COUtUry, with greater individuality. 
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the fact could not be so fresh in the hearers' recol- 
lection; but this is by no means so probable a sup- 
position as that he highly ralued the appeal to the 
gods, or perhaps that it was a burst of passion at the 
moment of speaking. Aflber this it was impossible, 
without sinking, to introduce the passage respecting 
the inhabitants of the city ; and it would hare been 
ahnost as difficult to introduce the whole passs^e, 
including the pai*enthesis respecting Olynthus, before 
ibe imprecation, for that would have destroyed the 
(xmnexion between the substantive and the goyeming 
epithet. He then employs the same words in both 
orations to state, that the government at Athens is the 
chief object of his hatred ; and justly. In the Philip- 
pic he giyes two reasons for this; both that Philip 
feels the opposite interests and mutual injuries which 
make them necessarily enemies, and that he knows 
Athens must be always the refuge of the states which 
he wishes to subdue, and must mways resist him her- 
self while her democratic goyemment endures. Both 
Ihese reasons are repetitions, almost in the same words, 
from former orations; the one is taken from the 
Second PhiEppic, deUyered many years before, and 
the oUier from the Chersonese. 

The only material change in the composition of the 
fermer is me transposition, in the fourth, of the words 
^jSaco^c* and a<Ti^a\(i}^, apparently to correct the bad 
eflfect of the same yowels coming together, as they did 
in the Second Philippic, ttovto to oAXo afrtftaktog kck- 
Tifrat: the expression which seems finally to haye 
satisfied his exquisite ear, is airavra raXXa fiefiai<o^ 
Knenrrai. Perhaps he also preferred for the rounding 
of the period, ev MuK^dovia to oikoi. The sense seems 
to be the same in each case, as it also is in the substi- 
totion of jijEiTai for vo/ue^€c, which he makes in the 
fourth, notwithstanding the same word ended the clause 
bat one before. The sentence taken from the Second 
is tacked, as it were, to the one taken from the Cher«- 
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sonese, by the insertion of a few words, wpog Se rovroig 
ToaovToig ovmv. The few changes which the orator 
has made in the composition of the passage taken from 
the Chersonese, are remarkable — as the process of 
improving plainly appears in them, both with respect 
to the sense and sound — etrre yap v/aeig ovk avroi 
irXtovtKTfiaai km KaTa(T\eXv ap)(riv tv we<j>VKOTeg, aXX' 
krepov Xafieiv fcoXv(ro£, Kai ex'^^ a^£Ae(r0a£ Saivoi 
(in the Fourth Philippic, Kai rov cx®^'"' ^ii^XeaOai) koi 
6Xci>c €voxX})(rae toiq ap\Hv [iovAo/nevoig, Kai iravrag 
avOpwTTOvg hq eXivOepiav c^a^eXcadat iToifjiot (in the 
Fourth Philippic, i^eXaaOat Seivoi). He evidently con- 
sidered Seivot as the more powerful word fitter to close 
the period, and avoided repeating it ; he also preferred 
e^aXtaOai to a compound of the aipeXeadai, which he 
had used before; and beside the advantage of con- 
cluding with Seivoi, the hiatus occasioned by the at and 
« following was avoided. 

Perhaps we may conclude from hence (and we shall 
have other instances hereafter) that sometimes when he 
repeats the same word, or words of the same root, 
within a very short space, it is rather because he had 
not men the last polish to those parts, than because 
he deliberately approves such repetitions ; as in the 
same passage of the Chersonese, a httle farther on, 
after using KaTaGKavaZerai twice in one period, where 
the repetition is a figure, and evidently intended for 
increasing the force of the expression, he repeats it 
with another word, where it seems superfiiuous ; and 
in the beautiful description of private and pubhc life, 
in the peroration of the Fourth Philippic, airpayfiova 
is used twice. But in many instances the repetition is 
intensive, both where the whole word is repeated, and 
where the root only is taken ; as in the Chersonese, 
TaiQ Karriyopiaig ag AioTraidovg Karriyopovai : in the 
oration against Aristocrates, where he speaks of per- 
sons KivSvvovg KivSvvevfTavrag ; and in the oration for 
Ctesiphon and others, where he talks of persons itoXe- 
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juouc TToXifiovvrag. In other instances (and these 
form the great majority of the cases where he may be 
supposed to have repeated intentionally, though with- 
out any argument or figure, the fittest word having 
been selected at first, and the idea recurring), he seems 
to think any sacrifice, however slight, of the sense to 
the sound, beneath his dignity, and does not condescend 
to go out of his way in order to vary the phrase. 

In the next part of the passages which we are com- 
paring, two curious instances occur of the orator using 
the sentences originally made for one purpose, in such 
a manner as to adapt them to a different state of 
things. The argument in the Chersonese is, that 
Diopeithes must be supported in his predatory attack 
upon Thrace, both because it was justified by Philip's 
intrigues in the Chersonese, and his open assistance to 
the Cardians; and because whatever thwarted his 
policy furthered that of Athens. " All his operations" 
(says the orator), " and all his enterprises, are enter- 
prises against this country ; and wheresoever any one 
attacks him, he attacks him in our defence." In the 
Fourth Philippic this last member of the sentence is 
omitted, because it evidently, though stating a general 
proposition, referred peculiarly to the movements of 
Kopeithes, which were no longer in discussion. Again, 
when the Chersonese oration was delivered, Phihp had 
not as yet taken many of the towns in Upper Thrace ; 
and Demosthenes, in speaking of his campaign there, 
asks if any one is so weak as to imagine that he would 
encounter the toil and the dangers of that winter 
campaign for the sake of such miserable places as 
Drongylum, Cabyle, Mastira — ku a vw s^aipei Kai 
Karao-Kcva^erac. When the Fourth Philippic was de- 
livered, he was supposed to be in possession of nearly 
all Thrace ; therefore the above expression is altered 
to icac a vvv (f^aaiv avrov ^xeiv. He also expands the 
fine period immediately following, in which he contrasts 
the importance of Athens with thosjB wretched con- 
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quests, in order to demonstrate that this alone can be 
the object of Philip's attack, introducing an invocaticm 
somewhat like that which he had added to the first 
part of the passage. With the exception of this 
addition, every other word is the same in the two 
orations ; it is printed in italics in the following trans- 
lation: "Who can suppose that about Athens — her 
ports, and arsenals, ani navy, and precioos mines, and 
ample revenues, her territory and her renown, — which 
may neither he nor any other canqu&ror ever tear 
from oar country ! — ^he is wholly indifferent ; and will 
suffer you to keep quiet possession of them, while, for 
the millet and rye of the Thracian barns, he is coi]d^nt 
to bury himself in the winter of that dreary region ?"* 
To trace, in the same manner, the whole of me pas- 
sages repeated, either word for word, or with such 
improvements as these, and forming nearly one-half of 
the Fourth Philippic, is unnecessary; but we may 
remark, that the two bursts of eloquence which seem 
the most calculated of any in those two orations to 
GNarike the Athenian audience, and which, for effect, are 
perhaps surpassed by none m the whole Philippics, 
are, with only the change of a single particle, the saiiie 
m both. In one pf them he appeals with the greatest 
skiU to their sense of shame, and most artfuUj rouses 
their feelin&:s without offending: their pride ; insinuat- 
ing, tiiat if tliey wait until aly more pressing emer- 
gencY obUges t£em to act, they wiU be ^eldk| to tha 
Fear of corporal violence, by wHch slaves only can be 
actuated. In the other, he appeals with the utmost 
dignity to their ancient renown, and sets before them 
their mcapacity to endure subjection, as the ground of 
Phihp's implacable enmity. In the former passage, he 
supposes that some god should offer to be answerable 

* literally, "to winter in that dnngeon." The contempt shown ibr 
Thrace on all occasions by the Greeks, was increased by thdr practice of 
tracing Philip^s origin to tiiat oonntiy, thoogh it perhaps gave rise to tiM 
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lor ikear safety, provided they let Philip alone ; and he 
swears by all the powers of heaven that this would still 
be a degenerate poliey, unworthy of their own and 
their forefathers' glory. He protests that he would 
raAher die than give sudi disgraceful counsel, and that 
no one else dares give it; and demands why they 
dday acting, and for what greater emergency they 
are waiting. All that should ever urge iree men to 
action^ he says, they have long ago been pressed by. — 
** And far be fipom us the compulsion which slaves only 
knowt Where lies the difference? To a free man 
the dread of dishonour is, of all considerations that can 
be fancied, the most powerful; to the slave, indeed, 
blows and bodily stripes supply its place ; but that is 
impossible here ; and decency forbids the mention of 
k."* In the other passs^e we have alluded to, tha 
langeage in which he tells them that the very existence 
of the state, and not merely its independence, is at 
stake, as Philip knows they would never endure 
slavery, and that they would not be able to endure it, 
even if they wished it, after their inveterate habita 
of dominion, must have produced an effect beyond 
description upon the Athenian audience.-— oiSe yap 
UKpififag OTi ccvXlveiv fiev v/uc^c ovr* €0eXi|9€re, ovr 
«v cOcXiirs iirurracrOe. ap;(cev 7ap euuOarc. Yet these 
very words, the three last of which, for conciseness 
and dignify, may be compared to the celebrated wairep 
9c^c» io. the oration for Gtesiphon, he uses for the 
same purpose, after having produced the like sensar 
tioa by means of them a few months before.t Even 
the well-known invective agaiost the Athenians, in the 
First Philippic, for busying themselves about the news, 
when they had news enough in a man from Macedon 
having become powerful in Greece, is repeated in the 
oration upon the arrival of the Letter (sometimes called 
the Eleventh Philippic), and applied to that incident* 

* Beiske, OraL Gresc, i, 102 and 188. 
t Xb^ >•» ^Q^ «4 U8. 
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He there describes his countrymen as occupied in 
issuing decrees, and irvvOavofiivoi Kara rriv avoyav 
H Tt Acycroe i/co^rcpov : and he asks indignantly, in 
the same tone and with the very same meaning as he 
had done twelre years before, but only with the 
substitution of "braving" for "subduing," and the 
addition of the letter — Kai rot ri yevoir av vetortpovf 
1/ MaiceScuv avrip Kara^povwv A6rivati>v xai roX/uiwv 
BTTiGrroXag irs/nrHV roiavrag oiag rfKOvaare fuxpfo wpo^ 
repov* 

The Perorations of the Greek orators are not re- 
markable for strength, if we regard only the very last 
sentences of all; because it seems to have been a rule 
enjoined by the serere taste of those times, that, after 
being wrought up to a great pitch of emotion, the 
speaker should, m quitting his audience, leave an 
impression of dignity, which cannot be maintained 
without composure. The same chastened sense of 
beauty which forbade a statue to speak the language 
of the passions, required that both the whole oration, 
and each highly impassioned portion of it, should close 
with a calmness approaching to indifference, and tame- 
ness. JBschines, in the speech against Ctesiphon, 
would have finrnished a remarkable exception to this 
rule, had he finished with that truly magnificent pas- 
sage in which he calls up the illustrious dead of Athens, 
and plants them round himself, and bids his hearers 
listen to the groans that the crowning of the man who 
had conspirea with barbarians, draws fi*om the tombs 
of those who fell at Marathon and Plat»a&. So fine a 
peroration is perhaps not in any lan^age to be found ; 
it probably suggested to his .great rival the celebrated 
oath which has long stood, by universal consent, first 
among the remarkable passages of perfect eloquence. 
But jEschines was obliged to compose himself after 
this burst; and he added the two sentences, one of 

• R«i8ke, Orat CfroBC., !., 157. 
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which has ever been deemed both extravagant and 
absurd, and was indeed attacked as such by Demos- 
thenes — ^the invocation to a series of natural objects 
aad abstract qualities; and the other becomes still 
more feeble than it natmrally would have been, by 
immediately following that lofty but clumsy flight. 
The result is a total failure — one of the most remark- 
able in the history of rhetoric — an attempt which is 
violent and overstrained, rather than vehement, yet 
heavy withal and cold, bearing the character of the 
worst declamation, and succeeded by a mean common- 
place, without any felicity whatever, either of concep- 
tion or execution. This failure — ^this sudden reverse 
of fortune— this total defeat in the very moment of the 
most prodigious success — ^a transition from one of the 
grandest triumphs of the art of oratory to nearly the 
most signal discomfiture upon record — ^must be ascribed 
entirely to a compliance with that harsh rule which we 
have cited as regulating the Greek peroration, and 
which the judgment of all succeeding ages, both of 
ancient* and modem times, has repealed. But we 
find remarkable exceptions to this rule in the orations 
of Demosthenes himself, — ^not, indeed, that he ever 
breaks off abruptly in the midst of an impassioned 
period, but that one or two of his finest orations are 
closed with passages of great force, and most careful 

* Some few of Cicero's perorations appear to be formed npon the ^ 
Gredan model. We allude not to such orations as those Pro Ligario and 
Pro Arckid, where the conclusion only preserves the subdued tone of the 
whole composition, and is as highly wrought as most parts of the speech^ 
and with ornaments of the same kind. But the deep pathos of the ante- 
pennltimate period in the Pro MUorie is somewhat in contrast with the 
two last sentences ; although, no doubt, there was a great object in view, 
the application perhaps of all that had gone before, by a solemn call upon 
the judges to do a certain thing. The sentence widi which the Second 
Philippic closes, famishes a more near approach to the tameness of the 
Attic peroration, or rather ultimate conclusion. But many of his finest 
orations break off in bursts of the highest eloquence — as the first Cata* 
linarian ; the exquisite orations for Flaccus and Cluentius ; and that Pro 
I>omo SuA, which he himself prized so highly, and which he tells us he 
labouxed ao caxefoUy—^J^. ad AtL, iy., 2. 
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e<Hnpo6itiony instead of ending in the reiy plain, seem^ 
ingly neglig^aty perhaps purposely, or eyen affectedly, 
negligent manner, observable in most of the others. 
We sSlude to no less than the grand oration of all, that 
for Gtesiphon, the concluding prayer of which is, if not 
yehement, jet mgularly ammat^ and in the ideas as 
irell as the rhythm most beautiful ; and to the power- 
ful declamation in which the oration upon the Embassy 
doses. Among the lesser works, the oration for the 
Bhodians afforas an instance of a highly-finished con- 
dusion ; at least, if it is not so grand as those two jnst 
referred to, we hare evidence of its being well ccm- 
aidered; te the most artriking part of it is a repetition 
of a sentence in the oration He Repvhlica Ordinandd; 
that sentence being ahnost the only part of the pas- 
saee which is not repeated from the Third Olynthiac* 
« And" (says the orator) " when you delight in listeor 
mg to the praises of your forefathers, and the re<ntal 
€^ their deedsy and the story of their trophies, I call 
upon you to act in a way worthy of your country; 
bearing in mind that your ancestors erected those 
trophies, not for you to gaze upon with fimitleas 
wonder, but that the siffht might urge you to emulate 
the virtues of those who raised them."* The last 
clause (vojw^crs roei/vi/, &c.) is repeated ahnost word 
for word from the oration De Rep, Ord.,t where it is 
attached to another sentence, taken, with many others, 
as closely from the Third 01ynthiac.:|: 

The repetitions of which we are treating can rarely 
be traced in the great oration for Ctesiphon. In the 
speedi itself there is a remarkable repetition of the 
invocation with which it opens. Yet even there we 
may perceive ideas, formerly thrown out, again pre- 
sented in an improved and expanded form. Thus, the 
expressive simile taken from bodily infirmities, bitterly 
applied to the sdlence or quiescence of iEschines, ex- 

• Orat, Grcec, I, 201. f Id., i, 174. ]: Td., i, 8ft. 
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Catling when the state was in danger, c»ccurs not then 
for the first tune in the orator's history ; w<nrfp ra 

Jrrffiara koi ra (nrafTfiara orav ri kukov to <nafMM 
apri, rors Kiveirau* This idea, it must be admitted, 
is of the boldest; the comparison depending for the 
justness of its appHcation upon the assumption, that 
.£schines is in the nature of an old disease which has 
crept into the system, and, being quiet in the healthy 
state of the body, breaks out the moment any acddeiidk 
liappens, and seizes on the weak point. The same 
comparison, in words very similar, had been used by 
Baaosthenes many years before, in the Second Olyn- 
tiuac (sometimes called the First). It is there applied, 
ia a less adventurous manner, to the tendency which 
ancoess has to coyer Philip's defects — ewav Ss upp^a^ 
v^ui ri ^vfififi iravra Ktvcrrcut <cai ptryfto, nac trrpefifjuif 
Km oXAo n rwv virapyovTiDv aaOpO¥ T|.t 

Although the bitter description of Philip's vices, and 
the profligacy of his court, which immediately precedes 
tiufl simile, is introduced partly to prove the weakness 
of his dynasty, and encourage the Athenians with the 
hope that its days are numbered, yet the digresaon 
(for such the orator, by his apolc^y, seems conscious 
that it has become) runs away with him, and the simile 
is aj^ed, not to the weakness of Phihp, the principal 
point in discussion, but to the vices, which form the 
mbject of the q^ode. This is clear from the ovei£ir, 
wlidi he says are now veiled by success, but will anon 
be disclosea ei rt irra«7sic* It may therefore be ob- 
aerved, that there is a little incorrectness in the 
reasoning, which is somewhat in a drcle; for, first, 
the vices of Philip are introduced to prove his weak- 
aess; then those vices, concealed by his success, are 
to be exposed by his failure. But in another oration, 
ftat upon the LfOtter, sometimes called the Eleventh 
Philippic, and which consists, even more than the 

• Orati GrcECf i, 294. t I«L> i«» 24. 
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Foorihy of repetitions from the former speeches, 
Demosthenes again introduces the same figure, and 
ahnost in the same words, with, however, a more 
correct application; for the general description of 
Philip's yices is there omitted ; and the simile is only 
employed to illustrate the probability of any reverse 
being fatal to his power, by calling into action its 
hidden imperfections. The alterations made in the 
composition here are remarkable. The comparison 
havmg been introduced with av/ujScuvec yap, the verb 
appufcrTri<ni is used instead of the noun appwimifia with 
avfifitl ; and aaOpwv and aa9pov having been both 
used in the same sentence in the Olynthiac, firi raXcoic 
vyimvov is delicately substituted for the latter word in 
the Philippic* When he makes use of this favourite 
figure a third time in the great oration, the passage 
may be supposed to have attained a still more exquisite 
degree of refinement. The composition is evidently 
more perfect; and, though the application may be 
somewhat more violent, the diction is far simpler, and 
the rhythm more harmonious. 

In the former part of the passage in the Second 
Olynthiac, on which we have been commenting, we 
have that fine piece of eloquence so justiy admired by 
all lovers of this great orator, in which he displays the 
slippery foundation of ill-gotten power. Any transla- 
tion so close as to deserve the name, and vet retain the 
beauties, is always hopeless from the Greek ; but the 
following may be something like a remote approxima- 
tion, where, to come near the diction, preserving thp 
sense, appears impracticable : — 

" When a confederacy rests upon union of sentiments, and all 
havo one common interest in tne war, men take a delight in 
sharing the same toils, in bearing the same burthens, and in 
persevering to the end. But when, by aggression and intrigue, 
one party, like this prince, has waxed powerful over the rest, 
the first pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off the yoke, and 

• Orai, Grcec^ I, 166, 
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it 18 gone ! For it is not, O men of Athens, it is not in nature 
that stability should be given to power by oppression, and false- 
hood, and perjury. Dominion may for once be thus obtained : 
it may even endure for a season ; and, by the favour of fortune, 
may present to men^s hopes a flourishing aspect ; but time will 
search it, and of itself it must crumble in pieces. For as the 
lower part of buildings and vessels, and all such structures, 
should be the most sohd, so ought the motives and principles of 
our actions to be founded in justice and in truth.'' 

The changes which this passage has undergone, 
when repeated in the oration upon the Letter, are 
remarkable ; it is contracted, and is less rich and 
splendid; but the diction appears to be more exqui- 
sitely elaborated. Instead of irXeoi/e^iac icai irovripiag, 
it is £iri)3ovXi7c Kai irXeove^iag, both to avoid the 
alliteration, and because novripia expresses the busy, 
rather than the crafty qualities of the intriguer ; airarri 
KOI (iia are also introduced as the instruments by 
which ambition and intrigue work ; instead of irpcuri} 
7po^a<7Cc Kae fiiKpov 7rra«7/ua, it is fULiKpa wpo^aaiQ 
Kai TO rvxov TrTaiafia, to avoid the alliteration ; and 
because "a slight pretext, an ordinary reverse," is 
perhaps more descriptive, besides that both epithets 
are in the same degree of comparison; Tax^fog is 
inserted between Ttraiafia and airavra, to prevent the 
two a's coming together ; and, lastly, the remarkable 
word ai/£xa£re(r€, shook off as does a horse impatient of 
its burthen, is changed into Sieauas, a more ordinary 
expression, though one also of great force, and which 
may perhaps be safely rendered in this place, shivered 
to pieces. The praises bestowed by some commen- 
tators upon avexaiTKTe, may therefore be corrected by 
the ultimate decision of the most chaste and severe 
taste ever known in the world, that of Demosthenes, 
in his revision of his own compositions. The pre- 
ference may have been given to Sieaeide, partly to 
avoid the two as coming together, but most likely 
because the former word had been thought to convey 
a figure too violent for the rigorous abstinence of the 
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Attic taste.* The translation of the altered part of 
the passage will therefore stand thus : — 

^ But when intrigue and ambition have created the djnBStj 
(as he has done) by treachery and by violence, the shghtest 
pretext, the most common mischance, shivers it in a momentf 
and it is gone 1" 

In. all orators, we fear, certain inconsistencies maj 
be traced ; certain variations in the views taken of the 
same subject, according to the topic in hand ; and 
Demosthenes himself is no exception to the remark. 
This seems naturally incident to the rhetorical art, to 
the vehemence and exa^eration in which it delights, 
independently of the risk to which a professional 
advocate is exposed of being employed successively 
on opposite sides of a question, involving the same 
general observations, and turning upon the same prin- 
ciples. Besides the change of councils, which has been 
onen remarked in Demosthenes upon one or two great 
public questions, we frequently find him appealing to 
the same maxim in contrary ways. Thus, when it 
suite his purpose, he wiU ?y thJt every one knows 
how much easier it is to gain than to keep ; wiien, at 
another time, for an opposite view, he had treated, as 
an admitted truth, that preserving was less difficult 
than acquiring. But it seems extremely strange to 
find him so hurried away by his zeal — so wrapt up in 
the matter immediately before him — as to state, in a 
manner diametrically reversed, matters of tsuct in the 

* Beiske (OraL GrtBCy ziL, 62) explains «Mi;^«i<r«2M by the dBdct of 
stroking the hair or mane of any animal from the tail towards the head; 
and also by the effect of fear or anger in raising the hair or the mana. 
CJonstantind renders it, when nenter, tnordere frenum ut eqmts ereetU 
jvbit; and, iriien actire, eohibere piHs refroc^u ; — and H. Stefxh. gives 
nearly the same sense, citing the passage of the Second Oljnith. **rs- 
troagere — ^reprlmere com& retrorsum tracti." If sach were the meaxung, 
it is not wonderful that Demosthenes should have changed the word ; fat 
the sense he intended to express was the reverse, viz., liberation ftom jgt- 
vions temporary restraint, and regaining the natural position. Bat see 
Hesych. and Ulpian. cit in Not, where a meaning i» given to the word 
exactly oorrespoiiding to oui tranalaticHi. 
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lustoiy and usages of the commonwealth. We aDnde 
to a remarkaUe passive in that splendid oration 
against Aristocrates, which will bear a comparison 
with any of the others, though Plutarch says that it 
was composed in his twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth 
year; and it certainly was dehvered when he was 
only thirty, by Euthycrates, for whom it was written. 
The object of it was to attack a decree denouncing 
outlawry against any person who should slay Ghari- 
demus, as a r^nuneration for the services of that 
foreign generaL In the beautiful passage to which 
we are referring, the orator contrasts with this lavish 
distribution of public honours, nay, this invention of a 
new privilege, the slowness of their ancestors even to 
admit that individuals, and individuals of their own 
country, had the merit of saving the state, and the 
scanty reward which they deemed equivalent to any 
services a stranger could render. !ffis argument is» 
that when foreigners had conferred the highest benefits 
on the state, they never were in return protected by 
such decrees as the one in favour of Charidemus, but 
obtained the rights of citizenship, which were not then 
prostituted, and therefore were deemed of high value ; 
and he names two instances of this judicious system of 
rewards, Menon and Perdiccas. Now, in the oration 
upon the government of the commcxtweahh, he is 
inveighing against the prostitution of public honours, 
and particularly that lavish distribution of the rights 
of citizenship ; and he repeats, almost word for word, 
the passage which he had composed for Eutl^^erates ; 
except tlmt he says their ancestors never thought of 
^ving those rights of citizenship to Menon and Per- 
diccas, but only an exemption from tribute, deeming 
the title of citizen to be a reward far greater than any 
service could justify them in bestowing. In the oration 
against Aristocrates, after describing the services ren- 
dered by Menon, he says, in return for these benefits^ 
"our ancestors did not pass a decree of outlawry 
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against any one who should attempt Menon's life aXXa 
noXiT£iav iSoaav — and this honour they deemed an 
ample compensation."* But in the oration upon the 
commonwealth, after describing Menon's services in 
the same words, he says, '^ ovk t\pri6i(TavTo TroXcrccav, 
aXX* areXcmi/ eSwKav /uovov."t Again, in the two 
orations, he describes Ferdiccas's services in the same 
words ; but in the one, he says, our ancestors did not 
decree that whoever attempted his life should be out- 
lawed, aWa TToXireiav eciOKav fxovov ; and in the 
other he says, ovic exI^rijufravTo iroXireiai' aXX arsXeiav 
eSioKav fiovov^ and adds, that they withheld the 
TToXireca, " because they deemed their country great> 
and venerable, and glorious, and the privilege of bear- 
ing its name far above any stranger's deserts/'^ Both 
orations then proceed to complain, but in different 
language, of the manner in which that title had been 
prostituted. 

From the detailed examination into which we have 
entered of these repetitions, two conclusions may be 
drawn, both highly illustrative of the degree in which 
oratory among the Greeks was considered as an art 
demanding the utmost care, and calculated to exhibit 
the mere display of skill, as well as to attain more 
important objects. In the first place, we find that the 
greatest of all orators never regarded the composition 
of any sentence worthy of him to deliver, as a thing of 
easy execution. Fractised as he was, and able surely, 
if any man ever was, by his mastery over language, to 
pour out his ideas with facihty, he elaborated every 

♦ OraL Grcec^ torn, i., pt. 2., p. 687. f Id. i., 173. 

X It might have been supposed that, in the oration against Aristocrates, 
^$rtruat had, by an error crept into the MSS. instead of artXtt» ; but, 
besides that, the expression Uetfn rtfin applied to the reward the first time 
It is mentioned, would not be justly descriptive of the merely pecuniary 
exemption in which the aviXuet consists ; the second instance, that of Per- 
diccas, is immediately followed by the reason, namely, that the to ygwirfcu 
woXtras ira( v/it9 was always held a sufficient honour to call forth any 
fleryices. 
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passage with almost equal care. Having the same 
ideas to express, he did not, like our easy and fluents 
moderns, clothe them in different language for the sak& 
of variety ; but reflecting that he had, upon the fullest^ 
deliberation, adopted one form of expression as the. 
best, and because every other must needs be worse, he 
used it again without any change, unless further labour 
aad more trials had enabled him in any particular ta 
improve the workmanship. They who speak or write 
with little or no labour to themselves, and proportion- 
ably small satisfaction to others, would, in similar 
circumstances, find it far easier to compose anew, thaa 
to recollect or go back to what they had finished on a- 
former occasion. Not so the mighty Athenian, whoxik 
we find never disdaining even to make use (^ half a- 
sentence which he had once happily wrought, and 
treasured up as complete; nay, to draw part of a. 
sentence from one quarter and part from another^ 
applying them by some slight change to the new 
occasion, and perhaps adding some new member, — 
thus presenting the whole, in its last form, made of 
portions fabricated at three different periods, several 
years asunder. Nothing can more strikingly demon- 
strate how difficult, in the eyes of the first of all 
orators and writers, that composition was, which se 
many speakers and authors, in all after ages, have 
thought the easiest part of their task. 

But another inference may be drawn from the com- 
parisons into which we have entered. If they prove 
the extreme pains taken by the orator, they illustrate 
as strikingly the delicate sense of rhetorical excellence 
in the Athenian audience; and seem even to show 
that they enjoyed a speech as modern assemblies do a 
theatrical exhibition, a fine drama or piece of music, 
which, far from losing by repetition, can only produce 
its full effect after a first or even a second representa- 
tion has made it thoroughly understood. It seems 
hardly possible, on any other supposition, to account 
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for many of the repetitions in Demosthenes. A single 
sentence, ot even a passage of some length, if it con- 
tained nothing veir striking, might be ^ven twice to 
a court or a popular assembly in modem times, after 
no great interval of time ; but who could now venture 
upon making a speech, about two-thirds of which had 
been spoken at different times, and nearly half of it 
upon one occasion the very year before ? This would 
be impossible^ how Httle soever there might be of bold 
^gures, and other passages of striking effect. But we 
£nd Demosthenes repeating, almost word for word, 
some of his most striking passages — ^those which must 
have been universally loiown, and the recurrence of 
w^hich might have been foreseen by the context. It 
seems to modem readers hardly possible to conceive 
that the functions of the critic thus performed by the 
Athenians should not have interfered with the capacity 
of actors or judges, in which it was certainly the 
orator's business chiefly to address them ; and that the 
warmth of feeling, arising from a sense of the reality 
of all they were hearing, ishould not sometimes have 
been cooled by the recollection of the very artificial 
display they were witnessing. Yet no fact in history 
is more unquestionable than the union of the two 
capacities in the Athenian audience, — their exquisite 
discrimination and high relish of rhetorical beauties, 
with their susceptibility of the strongest emotions which 
the orator could desire to excite. The powers of the 
artist become, no doubt, all the more wonderful on 
this account; and no one can deny that he was an 
artist, and trasted as Uttle to inspiration as Clairon 
and the other actors, of whose unconcern during 
the delivery of passages which were convulsing the 
audience, so many striking anecdotes are preserved. 
In the whole range of criticism, there is not perhaps 
a more sound remark than that of Quintilian, which 
has sometimes been deemed paradoxical, only because 
it is profound, in his celebrated comparison of the 
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Greek and Boman masters — Chir<B plus in illo; in 
hoc naturae. 

Although the difference between the ancient and 
modern audience, and, above all other diversities, 
perhaps, the abundant supply of composition through 
the press^ and the universally diffused habits of read- 
ing, must render it impracticable to restore anything 
like the niceties of execution and of criticism which 
we have been contemplating; yet we may safely 
affirm, that even the most ordinary assembly of hearers 
have a far better taste than they generally get credit 
for. Cicero remarked this lon^ ago; and there is 
certainly no reason why the dDservation should be 
more applicable to a Roman multitude than to any 
other. '^Mirabile est" (says he) "cum plurimum in 
&cieado intersit inter doctum et rudem, quam non 
multum differat in judicando." — {De Orat., iii.) But 
that the chief excellence of the Greek orator, rapid^ 
argument, and, still more, striking points strongly and 
shortly made, and in choice language — always har- 
momous except where the subject requires a dksco^d, 
or where sweetness is incompatible with force,-^thal; 
this would be infallibly successful with a modems 
audience, when so few of Cicero's b^mtbs could b^ 
borne, we conceive to be a proposition which requires 
no proof beyond the attentive study of almost any of^ 
the Athenian's works. Let any reader who has beisii^ 
accustomed to hear debates in Parliament, note what? 
passages have struck him most ia those works> and faci/ 
^ mid that they are the sort of tilings whidi have/ 
the most instantaneous success in mod^!ii qveeches;^ 
which produce jbhe most suddea and thrilling sensar- 
tioQs; and, fin<^ng in every bosom an echo, occasion^ 
the loudest expressions of assent. Now, some speakers- 
may create admiration by careful composition aibne, 
or without sallies; but they do ^ot find their way as* 
the old Greek did to owe hearts. Others may find; 
their way thitber witiiout the just care of compc^i^on; 
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but he united both powers, and concealed, for the time 
at least, the labour by which the combination was 
eflFected. Can we marvel that his success was prodi- 
gious — and that it was equally complete with hearers 
whom he was to move, and with critics whom he was 
tp.pl.ease ? But the experiment which we are suggest- 
ing; 'must be made by a very attentive reader; and it 
may\not succeed at the first. He must imbue himself 
so ^thoroughly with a knowledge of all the circum- 
stances in winch the oration was delivered, that he can 
enter at once into the situation of the speaker and the 
hjBarer ; and he must ponder accurately the words 
^sed in each fine passage, often read them, and often 
repeat them, until their power is familiar to his mind, 
md their force and their harmony to his ear. In no 
other way can he enter into the feelings with which 
they were heard by those to whom the language was 
liaturaU and the extremely small number of the topics 
OS well known as the features of their own or the 
orator's countenance. 

^. It will thus be found, that there is not any long 
^d clo3e train of reasoning in the Orations, sull less 
aojf profound observations, or remote and ingenious 
aimsQ^fiS) bat a constant succession of remarks, bearing 
ieoniej^iaitely ^pon the matter in hand, perfectly plain, 
^d/ aa readily admitted as easily understood. These 
are ifitenhingled with the most striking appeals, some- 
times id feelings which all were conscious of, and 
deepiyagSai^d by ^ though ashamed to own; some- 
tknes to .'Sentiments which every man was panting to 
letter, and d^ghtedto hear thundered forth — ^bursts 
(rf. oratoryi 'tiilelr^foBe, which either overwhelmed or 
X)^eved.t]be.'. audience. Such hits, if we may use a 
hmuMy phrase .(fori more dignified language has no 
Tfoffd tO: express the thing), are the principal glory of 
tbe great combatani; it is by these that he carries 
all before him, tod .to them that he sacrifices all the 
paitiy gmces whixk «a*e 'the deHght of the Asian and 
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Italian schools. Suppose the audience in the state we 
are figuring, it is evident that one sentence, or paren- 
thesis, or turn of expression — ^a single phrase — ^the 
using a word, or pronouncing a name, at the right 
place and in the just sense, may be all that is wantmg 
to rouse the people's feelings, or to give them vent. 
Now in this way, and not by chains of reasoning, like 
mathematical demonstration or legal argument, it is 
that Demosthenes carries us away; and it is in no 
otherwise that an assembly at the present day is to 
be inspired and controlled. Whosoever among the 
moderns has had great success in eloquence, may be 
found not perhaps to have followed the Grecian master, 
but certainly in some sort to have fallen into his track. 
Had he studied correctness equally, the effect would 
have been heightened, and a far more excellent thing 
would have been offered to our dehberate admiration^ 
after its appeal to the feelings had been successfully 
made. 

In illustration of these remarks, we might refer to 
the fine passages upon which we have already com- 
mented, only with the view of examining their com- 
position. Who, for instance, can doubt that the Xeyero 
Ti KQivov is a burst of the very kind most adapted to 
electrify an English House of Commons ? Indeed, we 
may go farther; for, change Macedon into Corsica, 
and substitute Efirope for Greece, the passage itself 
might have been pronounced at any time during the 
late war with infallible success — or perhaps, in the 
present day, we might apply it to the Calmuck mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance. But let us attend to one 
or two of his turns, where the argument is more 
enlarged. In the oration upon the Chersonese, his 
principal object is to defend Diopeithes against the 
charge of having caused the war by his inroad into 
Thrace, and to obtain for him the support of the 
country in those operations necessary to support his 
army ; and he begins by grappling with the arguments 
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of those who are so ready to call everything done by 
Diopeithes an attack upon Philip, and yet never can 
see any harm in Philip, who had done all but attack 
their arsenals; and observe how suddenly he turns 
this trite topic into a conclusive answer to every- 
thing urged by those same partizans of Philip against 
Diopeithes, and, as it were, finishes the discusdon at 
the first bloWi 

'' But, for Heaven's sake, let them not stiU pretend 
that Philip, so long as he lets Attica and the Piramis 
alone, neither wrongs the coxmtry nor wages war 
against it. K this be their notion of right — ^this their 
definition of peace — ^unjust, indeed, and intolefaMe it 
manifestly is, and fatal to your security ; — but, at all 
events, it is utterly repugnant to the charges with 
which those very men are bearing down Diopeithes; 
tor with what consistency can they suffer Phihp to do 
every one act short of invading Attica, and call it 
peace; and yet, the moment Diopeithes succours the 
Thracians, accuse him of making war upon Philip?"* 
After showing the dangerous tendency of Philip's 
projects, and the evils of letting him bring the war 
near their country, he breaks out into a vehement 
inculpation of the Athenians, for their numberless 
n^ligences and follies in the conduct of their affairs. 
A passage has aU the characteristic fire md rapidity 
and point of the orator ; it affords, too, an example of 
a very fine repetition, in which the same words are 
used a second time with the most powerful effect, and 
the whole is brought to bear full upon the question 
of Diopeithes, which is first introduced by a skilful 
parenthesis. The orator's favourite figure of antithesis 
IS not spared ;t and the original is as sonorous to the 

• Orat, GrcBC., L, 91. 

t The love of this figoie, as is vrell known, was one of the veiy few 
parts of his oratory upon which the vile scurrility of the Greek satirists 
(or rather buffoons) could fix. Even those abandoned writers, shameless 
as they were in their attacks upon the orator's life, which by fiibrications 
■Aey could misrepresent, durst not sneer at his works, because they were 
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ear as it is striking by the sense with which it is so 
over-informed. 

" HfULSig ovre xptijuiaTa sco-^c/oeev fiovXofAsOa^ ovts 
avTot aTpaTeveaOat roXfiiofiev, ovr€ tcuv koivwv aire^ 
X^(rOai SwajuLeOoi, ovrc rag irvvra^Big Aioireidu SiSofuiev, 
ovO* 6<t' av avTOQ cwrio iropKrriTaif eTraivovfiev^ aWa 
fia<TKaivoiuLev Kai crKoirovfiev, woOev Kai ri fizXXu iraieiVj 
Kai Travra ra roiavray ovr' CTTciSifTTcp ovtmq e)(Ofievj ra 
rijutrep' avrwv irparreiv eOeXofi^v, aXX' sv fisv toiq 
Xoyoic? TOVQ rrjc iroXBwg Xeyovrag a^ia etraivovjuiev' cv 
08 TOig epyoig roig evavriovfievoig Totrroig (rvvaywyt^ 
KofneOa^ ifieig fiev roivov etwOare eatrrore tov vapovra 
fpioraVf Ti ovv ypri iroiiiv'y eyw S* vfiag £/o(urt}(rai 
j3ovXo/ia<; Ti ovv 'xpri Xiytiv\ u yap juijrc u<ioi<t^^ 
Hurt avTOi arparevaeaOe, fJLrjTe twv koivwv a<liB^e<T0€f 
fitfre rag (rvvra^^ig AiorreiOei Suxrere, firyn otr* av avroc 
avTio iropKruTai, eatrare, jultite ra vfiST^p* avrwv vparT&v 
{OeXtitTcrCy ouic B\io ti Xeyto' ei yap ijSij rocravTiiv 
i^ov<nav TOig aiTia<T0ai Kai SiafiaXXeiv /SovXofecvoec 
ScSore, w(TTe KOI irEpi itv av ^a<n fisXXsiv avTOv voiBiv, 
Kai TTcpi TOVTfov TTpoKaTtiyopovvTiav aKpoatrOcu^ re av 
Tig Xsyoi ; — (Reiske, Orat. OrcRc.y i., 95). 

"You neither choose to contribute your money-— 
nor dare to serve in person — ^nor bear to sacrifice your 
shares in the distributions — nor do you furnish to 
Diopeithes the appointed supplies — ^nor give him credit 
for supplying himself, but vilify him for what he has 
done, and pry into what he is going to do :* nor can 
you apply yourselves to the management of your own 
affairs ; but you go on lauding, by your words, those 
whose councils are worthy of their country, while, by 
your actions, you are straining every nerve for their 

before the pablic An eztreme care of composition, and fondness lor 
antithesia, was all they could lay to his charge. Thus, ironically, he 
is teamed-— ^0'«y Xoyaug at^^einros, »vin vrenrtn aurJtTOf uvtit tfv^fy.-— 
Alhen, vi, 224. 

* His accustomed ^eetvra ra roiaor» is also here, in which a feebkneaa 
of sense, perhaps, was covered by the efitet of the sound in closing & 
period or member. / 
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Antagonists. Then, you are perpetually asking of each 
speaSer who appears — ^what is to be done; But I 
would fain ask you — what is to be said ? For if you* 
mSl neither contribute, nor serve, nor sacrifice your 
Glares, nor furnish Diopeithes his supplies, nor suffer 
iim to supply himself, nor attend to your own affairs^ 
I know not what is to be said; for, if you will give 
such licence to those who are sifting and calumniating 
liis conduct, that you must lend an ear both to their 
predictions of what he may hereafter do, and to the 
f>08itive charges which they ground on those predio- 
ifions, what can any one say?" This wonderfully 
condensed and most spirited exposure (in the last 
xilause) of the unbearable injustice practised towards 
ihe general, must remind every reader of many pas- 
sages of Mr. Fox's speeches; one in particular we 
TecoUect, upon the conduct and consequences of the 
•War, in the debate on Parliamentary Reform in 1797. 
In passages of the same effect the Third Philippic 
%especially abounds; in fire and variety, indeed, it is 
"Surpassed by none of the lesser orations ; and by some 
it is preferred to all the rest. The argument against 
-trustmg Philip's friends, and giving up those orators 
nndio luid steadily opposed him, drawn from the ex- 
'omple of other states who had fallen into this snare, 
AS Oritum, Eretria, and Olynthus, merits especial 
attention. Nothing can be finer than the burst of 
irony at the close of that part beginning icaXnv y* oi 
■aroXAot — "A noble t return have the Oritans met 
irith, for betaking themselves to Philip's creatures, 

* We have rendered both portions of the passage in the second pereon ; 
the original changes from the first to the second, for a reason only appU- 
cable to the Greek, namelr, the beautiful variety afforded by the flexion. 
"Thns, the first part runs — jitvre/utifiet, rtXfMffitv, i»v»/it^», it^dftt*, t4i\tfitt9, 
&€.; the second, lug-iri^ t^tXnnru &c. The force of tr^ixatrnyc^^vt'rMWj 
following fiiXXuv^ us it does, can only be rendered by the repetition in the 
- text, which gives the sense accurately. 

t The literal translation "fine" or "pretty," expresses the sense com- 
pletely, but is too colloquial 
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and abandoning EuptrsBus I A noble treatment have 
the Eretrians received, for dismissing your ambas- 
sadors and surrendering themselves to Clitarchu&— 
they are now enslaved, and tortured, and scourged!* 
Nobly have the Olynthians fared for giving the com- 
mand of their horse to Lasthenes, while they banished 
ApollonidesI" Now, every name here pronounced 
awakened in the audience the recollection of events 
deeply interesting to them ; and the few words applied 
to each were sufficient to bring up the most lively idea 
of those circumstances on which the orator desired to 
dwell. 

Both the orations upon the embassy afford many fine 
examples of the same kind. In that of Demosthenes, 
we may note the observations upon his motives in 
preferrmg the charge, especially the part beginning 
(fKOTTHTe ei etfi' 6tc»t — ^^® description of Philip's peculiar 
fortwie, that when he stood in need of mischievous men 
to do his work, wovriptov avOpwirwv, he always found 
men even more mischievous than he wanted, Trovijpo- 
ngovg evpeiv ri efiovXero, — ^perhaps, too, the bitter 
description of the Athenian populace, which he puts 
into the mouths of his adversaries, but seems to have 
wrought as highly as if he meant to adopt it-f But 
the oration for Ctesiphon abounds in these passages 
more than all the rest, and in a far greater variety. 
It may suffice to remind the classical reader of the 
powerful description of Philip, where he contrasts his 
conduct with tlmt of the Athenians, and presents him 
wounded and maimed, but cheerfully abandoning to 
fate any of his limbs, provided what was left might 
live in honour and renown; the exposure of the 
variance between the charge and the decree on which 
it purports to proceed, particularly the passage that 
follows the decree ; the exposure of JEschines's incon- 

* There is no giving the force of the Greek here— ^#i;X:t/»e/fl'i ;• 
ftrffTtyeofittfet xat ffT^\tXoufi%itoh—^Orat. Groec.^ i., 128. 
t Orat, Groec., i., 410. } Ibid, 383. 
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sistency in ascribing to fortune the favourable result of 
a mere statesman's councils, while he imputes to those 
councils the disasters that arise in the operations of the 
war; the appeal to his own seryices, which had, for 
the first tune, obtained for Athens the extraordinary 
honour of a crown from the other States of Greece, 
the question now being, whether the very ordinary 
honours of the civic crown had been rightly decreed 
to him ; with almost every other sentence of that long 
and wonderful passage which immediately follows his 
Theban Decree ; and more especiaUy the part begin- 
ning £1 yap ravra irpoEiTo aKoviri, Upon these, how- 
ever, we have the less occasion to enlarge here, as 
they will fall afterwards under consideration with 
reference to the subject of these remarks, when we 
discuss the merits of the translation, and offer the 
specimens we have promised. 

The grand excellence which we have been contem- 
plating, is, if not peculiar to Demosthenes, at least 
possessed by him in a degree prodigiously superior to 
any other orator of ancient times, jEschines excited, 
who abounds in fine passages of a similar description, 
though more diffuse, and more verbose also, and less 
cogent in their effect, as well as rapid in succession. 
His richness is, however, truly magnificent, and appears 
almost to have been a compensation for the diminution 
of strength in the judgment of Cicero, who indeed 
resembles him more tlmn his great rival, though it 
is impossible to think that he formed his style upon 
either model. The reader who, without stuaying his 
masterpiece, the defence of his conduct in the eipibassy, 
would form at once an idea of JBschines's beauties, and 
his more luxuriant manner, may turn to the truly 
Demosthenean attack upon Demosthenes, in the oration 
against Ctesiphon, where he draws his invective from 
an Athenian law, analogous to our law of deodands; 
and to the concluding part of the oration against 
Timarchus; from one fine burst ini which Lucretius 
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has evidently borrowed, in his description of the real 
hell created by unruly desires — "jui| yap ouaOs^' — 
"rove Vf^^fivi^orag iroivag cXaueev, Kai woXaHiuv Saaev 
KiUfikvaiQ^ — " Think not that it is furies, like those we 
see on the stage, who chase the wicked, and torment 
them with flaming torches ; but lawless appetites," &c., 
&c. — "these are the real furies," &c.* But Cicero 
himself twice copied this great passage ; in his earliest 
speech, the " Pro Sexto Roscio," and still more closely 
in his later oration, that of " In L. Pisonem," whidi is 
almost a translation from JEschines.f 

Demosthenes studied under IsaDUs ; but no speeches 
of that orator are preserved, excepting upon mere 
private causes ; and we confess that the total want of 
interest in the subject, and the minuteness of the 
topics, has always made a perusal of them so tedious, 
as to prevent us from being duly s^iisible of the force 
and keenness in which he was said to abound. Demo^ 
thenes is also understood to have resembled Pericles in 
his style. But this is a subject upon which no modeni 
can speak, nor indeed any one except those who lived 
m the days of Demosthenes, and might therefore have 
received accounts of Pericles from his contemporaries ; 
for it seems certain that he left nothing in writing 
behind him, and that the orations in Thucydides, 
which bear his name, were written by others — ^pro- 
bably by that historian himself. :|: {Quint., III., 1, and 
XII., 2.) But Demosthenes is known to have deeply 
studied that historian; and though the three orati(ms 

* Rdske, Orat* Grcec,, iii, 187. 

t " Nolite enim pntare ut in scen& videtis, homnes consoeleratas impnUa 
deonim teneri fhriaram tsectisde dentibus. Sua quemque frenso smim 
fadnns, soma scdns— sua audacia, de sanitate ac mente detorbat. Hn 
sunt impionun Furis — hsd flammse — ^h» faces." — (In L. cap. Pis.) He 
bas a similar passage in his treatise De Legg., lib. i. It is remarkable how 
much he had improved in his last treatises, the Pro Sexto and the In 
Piionem; bat it is also remarkable how much closer he came to the 
original in the latter work. 

I The passage in Cicero (De Orat., lib. ii.,) seems by no means 
soffideat evidence of Pericles having left works behind him. 
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there given as those of Pericles, resemble anythinff 
rather than that "thunder and lightning" which 
tradition has ascribed to him, yet there is something 
in the diction, particularly the chaste and beautiful 
antitheses,* which may have been copied by the great 
orator of the succeeding age. In abundance of general 
remark, and want of cogent reasoning, they rather 
resemble the speeches in Sallust. One of them, in- 
deed, is a funeral oration, and the other was spoken to 
soothe the angry passions of the multitude. 

Upon the prevailing character of extreme concise- 
ness which has been so often remarked in the style of 
Demosthenes, and which extends to his figures, to the 
ornamental as well as the argumentative and narrative 
parts (if indeed we can make any such distinction in 
him who had nothing of mere ornament), one observa- 
tion must be added. If the orations were spoken in 
all respects as they now appear, it is extremely difficult 
to conceive how they should, in all their parts, have 
produced their full effect. Possibly, when afterwards 
^tten over, some things may ha^e been omitted- 
some of that expansion curtailed which seems almost 
indispensable in speaking, as we know for certain that 
some passages have been left out in both uEschines 
and Demosthenes, from the allusions to them which 
are to be found in the replies. It will not be imagined 
that we, for an instant, think of commending the con- 
trary extreme of diffuseness, of overloading, of re- 
dundant point and figure and ch-cumstance into which 
modern composers of all kinds, both writers and 
spealcers, have run, never satisfied without exhausting 
each idea, and running down, as it were, every topic 
that presents itself, i et one can hardly suppose any 
audience so quick, as, in the time required for uttering 
two or three words, to seize the whole meaning which 
they allude to, rather than convey. "Vitanda ilia 

• See particularly the first of these speeches, Thucyd., lib. i., tub, fat. 
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brevitas et abruptum sermonis genus, quod otiosum 
ftrte lectorem minus fallit, audlentem transvolat, nee 
iam repetatur expectat." Even the celebrated simile 
in the great speech, which has been so much admired 
by those who judged of its eflFect as readers, the wtnrep 
VE0OC, seems liable to this remark ; the words that go 
before scarcely prepare the hearer sufficiently for what 
is coming, and the speaker is in the middle of some- 
thing else before the due impression can have been 
made. It deserves our attention, that in another 
passage, where a similar figure is introduced, some 
MSS. add another word. In most editions, no doubt, 
it is uxnrep "Xiifxappovg av inrav tovto to rrpayjia etg 
njv iroXtv ettreirBtFE : but in one MS, which Taylor has 
followed,* it is wcFwep <nci?7rroc ri \upappovg. In 
applying to modem languages the rules of rigorous 
conciseness; in teaching those who must use instru- 
ments comparatively so feeble, that most difficult lesson 
"to blot," — a lesson as hard to an author as "to 
forget" is to a lover, and for the same reason, his 
fondness — ^it must be distinctly admitted, not only that 
more words are required to express the same ideas, 
but that it may often be necessary to crowd more ideas 
into the same passage, in order to make only an equal 
impression to what the ancient would have accom- 
plished by the powers of his finer language. Thus, 
X««iua()povc both signifies, in one word, a winter 
torrent, and, by its fme sound, produces on the hearer 
an eifect equal to our translation of both aKr\7rrog and 
X«/iappovc together. Consider for a moment the fine 
words collected in any of Demosthenes's grander pas- 
sages, as the famous oath, where we have such verbs 
as irpoKiv^vv^vfTavTaQ and Trapara^apevovg. Even 

* See Beiske, i, 278. So Wolf, &c In another passage of the same 
oration (292), ^xn^'Tas ti x"/^^* ^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^® MSS. which omit the 
former word in the first passage. Bnt we cannot help regarding the 
X^tfitv as an interpolation, — which seems to be Reiske's opinion also. — 
Vide note in torn. xL 
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admitting that we have something like the aorist in 
English, at any rate we hare no participles which in 
one word convey the ideas of action and tune together ; 
then we have no particles which enable one word to 
express a whole sentence as here — ^^ exposing them- 
selves to dangers in warding off a meditated attack ;" 
or "for the common safety of Greece" — and, lastly, 
we have few or none of those words which so fill the 
ear as to render a variation of the idea, by adding 
other words, superfluous. With them a word often 
produced the whole effect desired; while we must 
supply the defect of strength by addition. It must, 
on the other hand, be allowed, that our language gains 
considerably in delicacy what it loses in force. While 
nmny of de words in most ordinary use among the 
ancients, recalled, bv their structure, their very base 
origin, and were indeed powerful in proportion to the 
plamness with which that origin was perceived, we 
question if there be one word in use among us, in 
serious composition, which savours of an indelicate 
etymology; and even tibe expressions allowed in lighter 
works, are only indelicate to those who know the 
foreign language they come* from. At the same time, 
we are aware that a certain violence of expression, in 
which Demosthenes and JSschines both indulge, may, 
independent both of the structure of the language, and 
of the difference of manners, be deemed to partake of 
coarseness. To this charge, periiaps, the saying of 
Dr. Johnson may afford a concise and not unjust 
answer — "Big thmkers require big words.'* f 

* Independent of the phrases of imeqiii-TOcal grossness which andent 
manners allowed to be bandied about in debate, words of an impure 
original were transferred to an ordinary acceptation, the etymon being 
however plain to every Greek who heard them — as ttarawTv^rtf, /S^sXt/^o;, 
&C. Such words as rascal^ gadso^ &c, with us, are of fordgn origin, which 
Yeils their grossness. 

f When Demosthenes describes Qn. the oration upon the Embassy) 
fhe attempts of Philip to corrupt the Orator, he uses the word hiJut^Muri^ 
tried or sounded by making the money tinkle or chink in their ears ; a 
figurs taken from the manner of trying horses by ringing a beU near 
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It may not be unfit to close this article, as we did 
a former one upon Roman eloquence, with a few words 
upon the pronunciation of the language among the 
ancients themselves. A passage in Quintilian then 
furnished us with the clue ; and the Greek Qaintilian 
may render the same service on the present occasion. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus plsdnly indicates, in a chap- 
ter of his treatise on composition, which treats of the 
Letters, that the Greeks pronounced in a manner 
wholly different fSrom our Southern neighbours, and 
much more nearly resembling our own method, and 
Uiat used upon the Continent. Thus, he says, a is, 
when long, the most sonorous of the vowels, and is 
pronounc^ by opening the mouth as wide as possible 
{avotyjuLBvov eiri irXeeoTov), and raising the breath 
upwards, vpog top ovpavov^ which commentators con- 
md^ as a metaphor for the palate; v is pronounced, 
lie says, by contracting the Ups greatly, and stifling 
{irviyeTai) the breath, and issuing a small sound ; the . 
sound of £, in like manner, is described exactly as the 
Scotch and foreigners pronounce it; ij is described 
differently from both the Enghsh and Scotch pro- 
nunciation, and resembling the Continental, if we 
nustake not, being the sound of the Latin e both in 
this and foreign countries. Of €, no distinct account 
is given, nor any account at all of the diphthongs.* 
Of the consonants, \ was evidently pronounced as the 
Scotch and foreign nations sound it ; for, of the three, 
K, X and 7, it is placed at the opposite extreme to k, 
7 being put as the middle between them, whereas the 
English confoimd it almost entirely with k. About Z, 
there may be some doubt; for, in one place, we are 



them. Another "big thinker," in the Impeachment of 1806, said of 
the defendant — " Does he see money when it shines ? Does he hear it 
when it chinks?" 

* The use of the diphthong av, etv, in Aristophanes, to express the bark- 
ing of a dog, as we say bow, wow, clearly shows the diphthong to have 
been sounded in the Scotch and Continental manner. 
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told that it consists of o- and S* niiil|gling, but so as 
to have the sound of both ; and, in another, it is de- 
scribed as much more pleasing to the ear than the 
other double consonants. It appears, therefore, to 
have had a soimd more soft tnan our Scotch pro- 
nunciation, which preserves the S and <r distinctly, 
but not quite so near the soft c ^ the EngUsh pro- 
nunciation makes it Of certain sounds peculiar to 
the English pronunciation, no trace is to be found in 
this author's remarks;! as the i short, and also the 
long sound of the same vowel, if indeed that be not 
rather a diphthongal sound. But persons more learned 
in these matters than we can pretend to be, may be 
aware of other authorities. The well-known saying 
of Milton, against pronouncing Latin in the English 
way, was, by him, coniSned to that language; but 
there can be no doubt that his practice extended to 
Greek also. 

* The # is put befcffe i ; though, in describmg the other two doable 
consonants, it is put after ^. Is this an error in the transcriber— or is it 
a roricism? — For we know that the Doric transposed the fva^» 

t Uion. HaL de Struct.^ OraU, sect, xyi 
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We regard the publication of this collection as an 
event of great importance, both in a literary and 
political view. The orations which have been given 
to the world in modern times, under the sanction of 
the person who delivered them, or in such a manner 
as to secure a tolerable share of correctness, are 
lamentably few. Perhaps Mr. Burke's are the only 
speeches of note which have been printed in an 
authentic shape, in an age teeming with orators, and, 
though proUfic of much bad eloquence, adorned by 
some of the greatest geniuses that ever practised this 
divine art. When we consider how great the differ-^ 
ence is between ancient and modern eloquence, — 
how much of that which pecuharly marks the latter 
was utterly unknown to the ancients — ^we mean, the 
extemporaneous reasoning and declamation known by 
the name of debating, — and when we reflect how 
much more adapted this talent is to the business <£ 
real life than the elaborate and ornate compositions 
of antiquity, — ^we cannot fail to lament, that almost 
all our groat masters of the art have died, without 
leaving a trace of their genius behind them; and 

• The Speeches of the Ilonourable Thomas Ershine (now Lord Erskute)^ 
when cU the Bcar^ on Subjects connected with the Liberty of ike Press, and 
against Constructive Treasons, Collected by James Hidgway. 2 vote. 
8vo, pp. 854. Ridgway, London, 1810. 

This publication is understood to have been superintended by fiTr. 
Cutler Ferguson, who wrote the Preface or Introduction. 

P 
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that if, unhappily, the free constitution of England 
were destroyed, the speeches of Mr. Burke alone 
TTOuld leave to posterity any means of conjecturing 
Trhat powers had been exerted to avert its fate. To 
those immortal specimens of modem popular elo- 
quence, must now be added the most perfect examples 
of the eloquence of the Bar which are to be found in 
any age ; for the volumes before us both collect and 
preserve the fugitive pubhcations of Mr. Erskine's 
speeches formerly in circulation, and add, in a correct 
and authentic form, several which had been most 
scantily and inaccurately reported. 

These volumes, which we rejoice to learn will be 
followed by another, embrace the most celebrated 
speeches, from the case of Captain Baillie in 1779, 
when Mr. Erskine, in the very outset of his brilliant 
career, astonished the legal world with a display of 
talents, which was outshone, indeed, but not obscured 
by his own riper eflforts, down to his celebrated 
defence of Mr. Perry in 1793, when, having long 
stood unrivalled among English lawyers for eloquence, 
for skill and conduct, for knowledge of the consti- 
tutional law of the realm, and for dauntless love of 
liberty, he put forth his matured genius with a power 
that carried everything before it, and bore down the 
utmost efforts of the court against the independence 
of the British press. The speeches are twelve in 
number; and they are prefaced with such explana- 
lions of the subjicts, extracts from the pleadings, 
and reports of the speeches of the Crown lawyers to 
whom Mr. Erskine replied, as serve to render the 
matter of them perfectly intelligible to every reader. 
Where it is of importance, the address of the judge 
to the jury is Ukewise inserted ; and many anecdotes 
which occurred at the trials are added, — with the 
verdict, — motions in arrest of judgment, and con- 
versations at delivering the verdict, — ^where anything 
of this kind took place. The prefatory statements 
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are very well, and, as far as we liappen to know, 
very faithfully executed. We have understood, that 
the public is indebted for them, and indeed for this 
publication, to a gentleman of the profession. Mr. 
Erskine himself, we believe, revised many of his 
speeches at the time of their original pubUcation — 
at least we have heard so ; and, from the character 
of accuracy wliich they here bear, we are inclined 
to believe the report. By rather a singular omission 
in so careful a compilation, no table of contents is 
given to these volumes. We shall therefore give a 
list of the speeches contarned in them. The first is 
that in Captain Baillie's case, in the Court of Kind's 
Bench. Then follows the speech for Carnan, at the 
Bar of the House of Commons, against the monopoly 
of the two Universities in printing almanacs. Next 
come— the famous speech for Lord George Gordon 
at the Old Bailey — ^the q)eeches for the Dean of St. 
Asaph, at Shrewsbury assizes, at the motion in the 
King's Bench for a new trial, and afterwards in sup- 
port of the rule, — ^with a note of his speech in arrest 
of judgment, in the same noted case. These close 
the first volume. The second begins the speech for 
Paine; after which comes the speech, rather more 
popular at the time, against the publisher of the Age 
of Reason — and which finds a place here somewhat 
strangely, as it was not deUvered for years after the 
period where these volumes end, and should have 
come into a subsequent part of the publication. The 
speech in Stockdale's case follows; and then those 
for Messrs. Frost and Perry; with which the second 
volume concludes. 

In these volumes, we have a complete body of the 
law of libel, and a most perfect history of its progress, 
down to the Kbel bill of Mr. Fox, which owed its 
origin, indeed, to the doubts and difficulties that arose 
during the prosecution (is there not an error in the 
first syllable?) of the Dean of St. Asaph. The 
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argument on the rights of juries, as connected with 
that case, affords the clearest exposition of the sub- 
ject, and is, in itself, by far the most learned com- 
mentary on the nature of that inestimable mode of 
trial, which is anywhere to be found. Mr. Fox's 
bill is merely declaratory of the principles, which were 
laid down in this argument with unriyalled clearness, 
and enforced with a power of reasoning which none ever 
denied to this great advocate, except in the moment 
when, dazzled by the astonishing powers of his lan- 
guage, they were tempted to fancy, that so rare a 
union of different qualities was not in nature ; and to 
doubt whether such eloquence and fire — so lively an 
imagination, and so great warmth of passions, were 
compatible with the faculties of close reasoning and 
nice discrimination. As connected, then, with the 
history of jury trial — ^as laying down its principles — 
as* furnishing the groundwork of Mr. Fox's famous 
bill — ^and as having, in point of fact, given occasion 
to that bill, we view the speeches for Dean Shipley, 
which contain a most complete history of that case, as 
the most important part of this collection. We need 
scarcely add, that the trial by jury is here only 
viewed in its relation to the law of libel; but, to 
administer this law, is, beyond all comparison, the 
most important office of juries, — ^the one in which the 
excellence of that institution is most conspicuous and , 
indisputable, and independent of which, the objections 
to it would be neither few nor light. Of the speeches 
now described, we purpose to say nothing more at 
present: they are so well known, and so often re- 
ferred to, that we need not dwell upon them in this 
place. 

In the importance of the occasion, and of its conse- 
quences to the liberties of Enghshmen, we cannot 
hesitate in placing the defence of Lord George 
Gordon in the next rank. This great speech, and 
the acquittal which it secured to the object of it, 
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were the deathblow of the tremendous doctrine of 
constructive treason. Lord George Gordon's, indeed, 
may be called the Case of Constructive Treasons ; 
and, after its decision, that en^e of oppression lay 
at rest for a series of years ; till the season of alarm, 
which, with all other monstrous and unutterable 
things, arose out of the French revolution, seemed to 
furmsh a fit opportunity for reviving the times of legal 
oppression, and injustice under colour of law. In 
that inauspicious era, this most perilous doctrine 
once more found, in the same consummate advocate, 
an enemy so irresistible, that again it utterly failed, 
though brought forward with every chance in its 
favour, from the temper of the times — ^the power of 
the Crown — ^the madness of the country — ^the folly 
of the mob, and the talents of Mr. Erskine's political 
enemies and professional rivals. We shall have an 
opportunity of contemplating this, the greatest of all 
his victories, with more advantage, when the speeches 
in 1794 are added to the collection. At present, our 
attention is confined to the defence of Lord George 
Gordon. 

From this we are unable to extract any passages 
which can give a just notion of its character and high 
merits; for these consist, not in'^ dazzling sentences, 
nor in particular bursts of eloquence, but in the close? 
texture of the whole argument, both where Mr.. 
£rskine lays down the principles of treason-law, — 
skilfully aaapting them to his purpose, by bringing 
forward such parts chiefly as suit his case, — and 
illustrating them by a reference to circumstances like 
those he had himself to deal with, and where he more 
particularly and more directly makes the application 
of those doctrines, to the charges against Lord George 
Gordon. The whole speech must be read, and even 
carefully studied, before a just sense of the talents 
displayed in it can be entertained, or a conjecture 
formed of its great effects upon the audience who 
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heard ii» and the tribunal to which it tras addressed. 
We shall here only give a passage from the cooi- 
dusiooi — because its d^tion is peculiarly beautiful and 
chaste, and the topics highly persuasire : — 

*^ Wliat, tlieai, has produced tliis trial for Mgli treason^ or 
^en it, when produced, the seriousness and solemnly it wears? 
-^What, but the inversion of all justice, by judging worn conse- 
quences^ instead of from ccMses and designs f — what but the 
artful manner in which the Crown has endeavoured to blend 
the petitioning in a body, and the zeal with which an animated 
disposition conducted it, with the melancholy crimes that fol- 
lowed? — crimes, which the shamefiil indolence of our ma^- 
trates — ^which the total extinction of all police and government 
suffered to be committed in broad day, and in the delirium of 
drunkenness, by an unarmed banditti — ^withoat a head — ^without 
plan or object — and without a refuge from the instant gripe of 
justice ; — a banditti, with whom the associated Protestants and 
their president had no mann^ of connexion, and whose cause 
ihey overturned, dishonoured, and ruined* 

^^ How unchristian, then, is it to attempt, without evidence, 
to infect the imaginations of men who are sworn dispassionately 
and dismterestemy to try the trivial offence of assembling a 
multitude with a petition to repeal a law (which has happened 
so often in all our memories), by blending it with the fatal 
catastrophe on which every man's mind may be suppoi^ed to 
retain some degree of irritation! — OJiel Ofe! Is tne intel- 
lectual seat of justice to be thus impiously snaken? Are your 
benevolent propensities to be thus disappointed and abused? 
—•Do they wish you, while you are listemng to the evidence, to 
connect it with unforeseen consequences, in spite of reason and 
truth? Is it their object to hang the millstone of prejudice 
around his innocent neck to sink hun? — ^If there be such men, 
may Heaven forgive them for the attempt, and inspire you with 
fortitude and wSdom to discharge your duty with calm, steady, 
and reflecting minds. 

*^ Grentlemen, I have no manner of doubt that you will. — I 
am sure vou cannot but see, notwithstanding my great inability, 
increased by a perturbation of mind (arising, tmmk (xod I from 
no dishonest cause), that there has been not only no evidence 
on the part of the Crown to ^ the guilt of the late commotions 
upon the prisoner, but that, on the contrary, we have been able 
to resist the probability — ^I might almost say the possibility— oi 
the charge, not only by living witnesses, whom we only ceased 
to call because the tnal womd never have ended, but by the 
evidence of all the blood that has paid the forfdt of that guilt 
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already — an eyidence that, I will take upon me to say, is the 
strongest and most unanswerable which the combination oT 
natural events ever brought together since the beginning of the 
world for the deliverance of the oppressed : — since, in the late 
numerous trials for acts of violence and depredation, though 
conducted by the ablest servants of the Crown, with a laudable 
eye to the investigation of the subject which now en^s^ us> 
no one fact appeared which showed any plan, any object, any 
leader — since, out of forty-four thousand persons who signecl 
the petition of the Protestants, not one was to be found among 
those who were convicted, tried, or even apprehended on 
suspicion — and since, out of ail the felons who were let loose 
from prisons, and who assisted in the destruodon of our pro- 
perty, not a single wretch was to be found who could evea 
attempt to save his own life by the plausible promise of giving 
evidence to-day. 

^^ What can overturn sudi a proof as this ! Surely a good 
man might, without superstition, believe that such an union of 
events was something more than natural, and that the divine 
Providence waa watSiful for the protection of innocence and 
truth. 

" I may now, therefore, relieve you from the pain of hearing 
ne any longer, ajsd be myself relieved from speaking on a sub* 
ject whidi agitates and distresses me. Since Lord George 
Gordon stands dear of every hostile act or purpose against the 
Legislature of his country, or the properties of his fellow- 
subjects — since the whole tenor of his conduct repels the 
belief of the traitorous intention charged by the indictment — ^my 
task is finished. I diall make no address to your passions — X 
wiU not remind you of the long and rigorous unprisonment he 
has suffered — ^I will not speak to you of his great youth, of his 
illustrious birth, and of ms uniformly animated and generous 
zeal in Parliament for the constitution of his country. Sudi 
topics might be useful in the balance of a doubtful case ; yet, 
even then, I should have trusted to the honest hearts of English- 
men to have felt them without excitation. At present the plain 
and rigid rules of justice and truth are sufficient to entitle me 
to your verdiofe."— 1., 132-185. 

A singular passage, to be found in this speech, 
affords a great contrast to the cahn and even mild 
tone of its peroration. It is indeed, as far as vre know, 
the only instance of the kind in the history of modern 
eloquence ; and we might justly have doubted, if even 
Mr. Erskme's skill, and well-known discretion as a 
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Eublic speaker, had not forsaken him, and allowed 
is heat and fancy to hurry him somewhat too far, 
— ^had we not, in the traditional account of the perfect 
success which attended this passage, tHe most unequi- 
vocal evidence in his favour. After reciting a variety 
of circumstances in Lord George's conduct, and quot- 
ing the language which he used, the orator suddenly, 
abruptly, and violently breaks out with this exclama- 
tion — " I say, BY God, that man is a ruffian, who 
fihall, after this, presume to build upon such honest, 
tolless conduct, as an evidence of gimtl" — (Vol. i., p. 
125). The sensation produced by these words, and 
by the magic of the voice, the eye, the face, the figure, 
and all we call the manner with which they were 
uttered, is related, by those present on this great 
occasion, to have been quite electrical, and to Daffle 
all power of description. The feeling of the moment 
alone, — that sort of sympathy which subsists between 
an observant speaker and his audience, — ^which com- 
municates to him, as he goes on, their feelings under 
what he is saying, — deciphers the language of their 
looks, — and even teaches him, without regarding 
what he sees, to adapt his words to the state of their 
minds, by merely attending to his own. This intuitive 
and momentary impulse could alone have prompted 
a. flight, which it alone could sustain; and, as its 
iailure would indeed have been fatal, so its eminent 
success must be allowed to rank it among the most 
"famous feats of oratory. 

The speech which we are inclined to rank the next 
In importance, but the first in oratorical talent, and 
happily the most accurately reported and revised, is 
the celebrated defence of Stockdale, whose trial may 
Jbe termed the case of Libels ; for in it we have clearly 
laid down, and most powerfully enforced, the doctrine 
which now enters into every such question, — viz., that 
if, taking all the parts of a composition together, it 
£hall not be found to exceed the bounds of a free and 
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fair, discussion, — so fair as a regard to good order, the 
peace of society, and the security of the government 
requires, but so free as the nature of our nappy con- 
stitution, and tlie imalienable right of Englismnen to 
canvass public aflfairs, allows ; — if, in short, the discus- 
sion be, upon the whole, sufficiently decent in its 
language, and peaceable in its import, although marked 
Tnth great freedom of opinion, and couched in terms 
as animated as a free man can use on a subject that 
interests him deeply ; — ^although even a great share of 
heat should be found in the expression, and such in- 
vective as, surpassing the bounds of candour and of 
charity, can only be excused by the violence of honest 
feelings; — ^nay, although detached passages may be 
pitched upon, in their nature and separate capacity 
amounting to Ubels: — ^yet these also shall be over- 
looked, and the defendant acquitted, on the ground, 
that he has only used the grand right of political 
discussion with uncommon vehemence. This great 
doctrine, now on the whole generally received, was 
first fully expounded in the defence of Stockdale ; and 
it forms obviously the foundation of whatever is more 
than a mere name in the liberty of the press — ^the first 
and proudest pre-eminence of this country over all the 
rest of Europe. 

While the trial of Mr. Hastings was going on, 
Mr. Stockdale, a bookseller in London, piAlished a 
pamphlet, written by the late Mr. Logan, one of the 
ministers of Leith, and a gentleman. of very distin- 
guished genius. It was a defence of Mr. Hastings ; — 
and, in the course of it, the author was led into several 
reflections upon the conduct of the managers, which 
the House of Commons deemed highly contemptuous 
and libellous. The language of certain passages was 
indeed rather free and offensive. The charges against 
Mr. Hastings were said to " originate from miarepre- 
mttaticm and fal8elu>od" The House of Commons, 
in making one of those charges, was compared to " a 
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tribunal of inquisition, rather than a Court of Parlia- 
ment." Others of them were stigmatized as '^ so 
insignificant in themselyes, or founded on such gross 
misrepresentations, that they would not affect aa 
obscure individual, much less a public character." And, 
after a great deal of other invectiye, somewhat more 
diffuse, and less offensive in sins^le terms, but fully 
tnor<» bitter and sarca^ic in substance, th^ impea^lf- 
ment of Mr. Hastings was said to be "carried on 
from motives of personal animosity, not from regard 
to public justice" This pamphlet made a conader- 
able impression on the public mind ; and it was com- 

{lained of by Mr. Fox on the part of the managers, 
t deserves, however, to be remarked, that although it 
was published during the proceedings against Mr. 
Hastings, and had a direct and undeniable tendency 
to influence the judgment of the peers as well as the 
country, no attempt was made to commit the printer 
or the author, by the mere authority of the House of 
Commons ; and Mr. Fox himself was content to move 
an address for a prosecution in a court of common law. 
Mr. Stockdale, the publisher, was accordingly tried 
on an information filed by the Attorney-General, ex 
officio. The passages, of which we have just given a 
summary, were set forth, and stated as libellous. The 
fact of publication was admitted; and Mr. Erskine 
then delivered the finest of all his orations, — ^whether 
we regard the wonderful skill with which the argu- 
ment IS conducted, — ^the soundness of the principles 
laid down, and their happy application to the case, — 
or the exquisite fancy with which they are embellished 
and illustrated, — and the powerful and touching lan- 
guage in which they are conveyed. It is justly 
regarded, by all English lawyers, as a consummate 
specimen of the art of addressing a jury; — as a 
.standard, a sort of precedent for treating cases of 
libel, by keeping which in his eye, a man may hope 
to succeed in special pleading his client's case within 
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its principle, who is destitute of the talent required 
even to comprehend the other and higher merits of his 
original. By those merits, it is recommended to loyers 
of pure diction, — of copious and animated description, 
—of lively, picturesque, and fanciful illustration, — of 
all that constitutes, if we may so speak, the Poetry of 
eloquence, — ^all for which we admire it, when prevented 
from enjoying its Music and its Statuary. We shall 
Tenture to recommend this exquisite specimen of Mr. 
Erskine's powers, by extracting a few passages almost 
at random. 

He thus introduces his audience to a striking view 
of the grand trial in Westminster Hall, — ^not for the 
sake of making fine sentences, or of adorning his 
speech with a beautiful description, — for the speeches 
of this great advocate may be searched through by the 
most crafty special pleader, from beginning to end, and 
no one instance of such useless ornament will be founds 
—but for tte solid and important purpose of interest- 
ing his hearers in the situation of Mr. Hastings, and of 
his defender the author of the pamphlet, — of leading 
the mind to view the prisoner as an oppressed man, 
OYerwhelmed by the weight of parliamentary resent- 
ment, and ready to be crushed, in the face of the 
country, by the very forms and solemnities of his trial, 
■—of insinuating that the pamphlet only ventures to 
say something m defence of this unhappy person, — 
and that, in such an unequal contest, an English jury 
may well excuse a little intemperance in the language 
of such a generous and almost hopeless defence : — 

" Gentlenden, before I venture to lay the book before you, 
it must be yet further remembered (for the fact is equally 
notorious) that, under these inauspicious circumstances, the 
trial of Mr. Hastings at the bar of the Lords had actually com* 
menced long before its publication. 

"There, the most au^st and striking spectacle was daily 
exhibited -which the wond ever witnessed. A vast stage of 
JQstice was erected, awful from its high authority, splendid frx)m 
its illuBtriona digmty, venerable from the leammg and wisdom 
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of its Judges, captivating and affecting from the mighty con- 
comrse of im ranks and conditions which daily flocked mto it as 
into a theatre of pleasure ; — there, when the whole public mind 
was at once awed and soflened to the impression of every 
human affection, there appeared, day afler day, one afcer 
another, men of the most powerful and exalted talents, eclips- 
ing by their accusing eloquence the most boasted haran^es of 
antiquity, — ^rousing the pride of national resentment by the 
boldest invectives against broken fmth and violated treaties, — 
and shaking the bosom with alternate pity and horror by the 
most glowing pictures of insulted nature and humanity ;— ever 
animated and energetic, from the love of fame, which is the 
inherent passion of genius ; — firm and indefatigable, from a 
strong prepossession of the justice of their cause. 

'^ Gentlemen, when the author sat down to ^lite the book 
now before you, all this terrible, unceasing, exhaustlcss artilleiy 
of warm zeal, matchless vigour of understanding, consuming 
and devouring eloquence, united with the highest dignity, was 
daily, and without prospect of conclusion, pouring forth upon 
one private unprotected man, who was bound to hear it, in the 
face of the whole people of England, with reverential submission 
and silence. I do not complam of this as I did of the publica- 
tion of the Charges, because it is what the law allowed and 
sanctioned in the course of a public trial : but when it is remem- 
bered that we are not angels, but weak fallible men, and that 
even the noble Judges of that high tribunal are clothed beneath 
their ermines with the common infirmities of man^s nature, it 
will bring us all to a proper temper for considering the book 
itself, which will in a few moments be laid before you. But, 
first, let me once more remind you, that it was under all these 
circumstances, and amidst the blaze of passion and prejudice, 
which the scene I have been endeavouring faintly to describe to 
you might be supposed likely to produce, that the author, whose 
name I will now give to you, sat down to compose the book 
which is prosecuted to-day as a libel." — ^ii., 229-231. 

He now brings the author more immediately before 
the audience, thus skilfully prepared to give him a 
favourable reception ; and ne proceeds to put to them 
at once the chief question they have to decide, — but in 
a striking shape : — 

'^ He felt for the situation of a fellow-dtizen, exposed to a 
trial which, whether right or wrong, is undoubtedly a severe 
one ; — a trial, certainly not confined to a few criminal acts like 
those we are accustomed to, but comprehending the transactioiui 
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of a wliole life, and the complicated policies of numerous and 
distant nations ; — ^a trial, which had neither -visible limits to its 
duration, bounds to its expense, nor circumscribed compass for 
the grasp of memory or understanding ; a trial, which had there- 
fore brote loose from the common form of decision, and had 
become the universal topic of discussion in the world, supersed- 
ing not only every other grave pursuit, but every fashionable 
dl^pation. 

" Gentlemen, the question you have, therefore, to try upon 
all this matter is extremely simple. It is neither more nor less 
than this. — At a time when the charges against Mr. Hasting 
were, by the implied consent of the Commons, in every hand, 
and on every table ; — when, by their managers, the lightning of 
eloquence was incessantly consuming him, and flashmg in the 
eyes of the public ; — ^when every man was with perfect impunity 
saying, and writing, and publishing just what he pleased of the 
supposed plunderer and devastator of nations — ^would it have 
been crimmal in Mr, Hastings himself to have reminded the 
public that he was a native of this free land, entitled to the 
common protection of her justice, and that he had a defence in 
his turn to offer them, the outlines of which he implored them 
in the meantime to receive as an antidote to the unlimited and 
unpunished poison in circulation against him ? This is, without 
colour or exaggeration, the true question you are to decide ; 
because I assert, without the hazard of contradiction, that if 
Mr. Hastings himself could have stood justified or excused in 
your eyes for publisldng this volume in his own defence, the 
author, if he wrote it bond fide to defend him, must stand 
equally excused and justified ; and if the author be justified, the 
publisher cannot be criminal, unless you had evidence that it 
was published by him with a different spirit and intention from 
those in which it was written. The question, therefore, is cor- 
rectly what I just now stated it to be : Could Mr. Hastings have 
been condemned to infamy for writing this book? 

" Gentlemen, I tremble with indication to be driven to put 
such a question in Englaad. Shall it be endured that a subject 
of this country (instead of being arraigned and tried for some 
single act in her ordinary courts, where the accusation, as soon, 
at least, as it is made public, is followed within a -few hours by 
the decision) may be impeached by the Commons for the trans- 
actions of twenty years, — that the accusation shall spread as 
wide as the region of letters, — ^that the accused shall stand, day 
after day, and year afler year, as a spectacle before the public, 
which shall be kept in a perpetual state of inflammation against 
him; yet that he shall not, without the severest penalties, be 
permitted to submit anything to the judgment of mankind in 
his defence? If this be law (which it is for you to-day to decide), 
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such a man has ko trial. That great hall, built by our fathers 
for English justice, is no longer a court, but an altar ; and an 
Englishman, instead of being judged in it by God ani> his 

COUKTBY, is A VICTIM AND A SACBIFICE." — ^ii., 232-234. 

We pass over the whole critical argument which 
follows on the true meaning of the woi^ in question ; 
and come to perhaps the most interesting passage of 
the speech. Although Mr. Erskine very judiciously 
disavows all intention of defending the opinions con- 
tained in the pamphlet, or of censuring the managers, 
and vindicating Mr. Hastings, he is nevertheless led to 
show, that Mr. Hastings's defender only made a sincere 
and bond fide appeal to the pubUc in his behalf ; and 
that he oidy used, in doing so, the topics which would 
naturally strike every one who impartially considered 
the subject. "Without defending Mr. Hastings, there- 
fore, he shows how he may be defended, in order to 
Tbdicate his cHent from the charge of making his 
book a cloak for abusing the House of Commons ; — 
and it is evident, that the higher he can state the 
grounds of Mr. Hastings's defence, though without 
actually entering upon it, the better it must be for Mr. 
Stockdiale. Tet this is not to be rashly done neither. 
On no account could the orator palliate the enormities 
of the Indian administration; — ^the public mind was 
too full of them ; — ^the ears of his audience still rang 
with the prodigious eloquence which had been callel 
in to blazon them. Anything absolutely favourable to 
such conduct — ^any appearance of callousness or care- 
lessness to such scenes — and consequently any admis- 
sion which mixed up the pamphleteer too intimately 
with the author of the wrongs complained of — was 
studiously to be shunned. How does this most dex- 
terous advocate proceed? He studiously separates his 
defence of Stockdale as much as possible from a defence 
of Hastings ; yet he begins to feel his way, by remark- 
ing, that the supporter of the Governor-General might 
fiurly wonder at the want of Indian accusers : — 
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'^WiU the Attorney-General proceed then to detect the hypo- 
crisy of our author, by giving us some det£ul of the proora by 
which these personal enonmties have been establisned, and 
which the imter must be supposed to have been acquainted 
with? I ask this as the defender of Mr. Stockdale^ not of Mr. 
Hastings, -with whom I have no concern. I am sorry indeed to 
he so often obliged to repeat this protest; but I really feel 
myself embarrassed with those repeated coincidences of defence 
wnich thicken on me as I advance, and which were, no doubt, 
overiooked by the Commons when they directed this interlocu- 
tory inquiry mto his conduct. I ask, then, as counsel for Mr. 
Stockdale^ whether, when a great state criminal is brought for 
justice at an immense expense to the public, accused of the 
most oppressive cruelties, and charged with the robbery of 
princes and the destruction of nations, it is not open to any one 
to ask, Who are the accusers? What are the sources and the 
authorities of these shocking complaints? Where are the 
ambassadors or memoriab of those princes whose revenues he 
has plundered? Where are the witnesses for those unhappy 
men m whose persons the rights of humanity have been violated? 
How deeply buried is the blood of the innocent, that it does not 
rise up in retributive judgment to confound the guilty I These 
surely are questions which, when a fellow-dtizen is upon a long, 
psunml, and expensive trial, humanity has a right to propose ; 
which the plain sense of the most unlettered man may be ex- 
pected to dictate, and which all history must provoke from the 
more enlightened. When Cicero impeached Yerres, before 
the great tribunal of Borne, of similar cruelties and depreda- 
tions in her provinces, the Roman people were not left to such 
inquiries. Aix Sicily surrounded the forum, demanding justice 
upon her plunderer and spoiler, with tears and imprecations. 
It was not by the eloquence of the orator^ but by the cries and 
tears of the miserable, that Cicero prevailed in that illustrious 
cause. Yerres fled from the oaths of his accusers, and their 
witnesses, and not from the voice of Txjllt. To preserve the 
fame of his eloquence, he composed his Ave celebrated speeches; 
but they were never delivered against the criminal, because he 
had fled fix>m the city, appalled with the sight of the persecuted 
and tiie oppressed. It may be said that the cases of Sicily and 
India are widelv different ; perhaps they may be ; — ^whether 
they are or not is foreign to my purpose. I am not bound to 
deny the possibility of answers to such questions ; I am only 
vindicating tJie right to ask themy — ^ii., 242-244. 

He here leaves this attempt in favour of the de- 
fenders of Hastings, and goes again into some details 
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as to the work and its subject. But seeing, in all 
probability, how far he might go, he again reverts to 
the same topic with more perseverance and boldness, 
— and fairly shows how much of the atrocities of Mr. 
Hastings are to be imputed to his instructions — to his 
situation — to the wicfced policy of England and of 
Europe in distant countries — to the general infamy of 
civilized man when he disturbs the repose of his less- 
enlightened fellow-creatures; till by description and 
anecdote, — and even by a personal adventure of his 
own in North America, and a speech which, with a fair 
licence, he puts into the mouth of an Indian (a flight 
to which he evidently did not soar until he perceived 
that it was safe, from the previous preparation of his 
hearers) ; — ^he at last envelops this delicate part of his 
subject, — Hastings, — India, — ^the book aSid all, in a 
blaze of imagery and declamation, which overpowers 
the understsmdings of his audience. We give this 
wonderful passage entire.-premising that tSe tradi- 
tional accounts of its effects are to be credited, not 
even by those who now read it, — ^if they have not also 
experienced the witchery of this extraordinary man's 
voice, eye, and action : — 

" Gentlemen of the Jut}', — ^If this be a wilfully false account 
of the instructions given to Mr. Hastings for his government, 
and of his conduct under them, the author and publisher of tbis 
defence deserves the severest punishment for a mercenary im- 
position on the public. But if it be true that he was directed 
to make the safety and prosperity of Bengal the first object of 
his attention, and that, under his administration, it has been 
safe and prosperous ; — ^if it be true that the security and pre- 
servation of our possessions and revenues of Asia were marked 
out to him as the great leading principle of his government, and 
that those possessions and revenues, amidst unexampled dangers, 
have been secured and preserved ; — then a question may be 
unaccountably mixed with your consideration, much bevond the 
consequence of the present prosecution, involving, per^ps, the 
merit of the impeachment itself which gave it birth : — a question 
which the Commons, as prosecutors of Mr. Hastings, should in 
common prudence have avoided; unless, regretting the un- 
wieldy length of their proceedings against him, they wished to 
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afibrd him the opportunity of this strange anomalous defence. 
For, although I am neither his counsel, nor desire to have any- 
thing to do with his guilt or innocence, yet, in the collateral 
defence of my client, I am driven to state matter which may be 
considered by many as hostile to the impeachment. For if our 
dependencies have been secured, and their interests promoted, I 
am driven in the defence of my elicit to remark, that it is mad 
and preposterous to brin^ to the standard of justice and humanity 
the exercise of a domimon founded upon violence and terror. 
It may, and must be true, that Mr. Hastings has repeatedly 
offended against the rights and privileges of Asiatic govern- 
ment, if he was the Mthful deputy of a power which could not 
maintain itself for an hour without trampling upon both :— 'he 
may and must have offended against the laws of God and nature, 
if he was the faithful viceroy of an empire wrested in blood from 
the people to whom God and nature had given it :— he may and 
must have preserved that unjust dominion over timorous and 
abject nations by a terrifying, overbearing, insulting superioritv, 
if he was the faithfid administrator of your government, which, 
having no root in consent or affection, — ^no foundation in simi- 
krity of interests, — nor support from any one principle which 
cements men together in society, could only be upheld by alter- 
nate stratagem and force. The unhappy people of India, feeble 
and effeminate as they are from the sonness of their climate, and 
subdaed and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of civilization, still occasionally start up in all the 
Ti^our and intelligence of insulted nature : — ^to be governed at 
air, they must be governed with a rod of iron ; and our empire 
in the East would long since have been lost to Great Britain, if 
dyil skill and military prowess had not united their efforts to 
8a|)port an authority— -which Heaven never gave, — ^by means 
which it never can sanction. 

*^ Gentlemen, I think I can observe that you are touched with 
this way of conddering the sul^ect ; and I can account for it. 
I have not been considering it through the cold medium of 
hooks, but have been speaking of man and his nature, and of 
hmnan dominion, from what I have seen of them myself amongst 
reluctant nations submitting to our authority. I know what 
they feel, and how such feelings can alone be repressed. I have 
heard them in my youth frx>m a naked savage, m the indignant 
character of a prmce surrounded by his subjects, addressing the 
pyemor of a British colony, holdmg a bundle of sticks in his 
hand, as the notes of his unlettered eloquence : ' Who is it,' 
said the Jealous ruler over the desert, encroached upon by the 
restless root of English adventure—^ who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the mgh mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean ? YTho is it t^t causes to blow the loud winds of winter. 
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and that calms them aeam in the smmner? Who is it that 
rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts them with 
the qmck lightning at his pleasure? The same Being who 
gave to you a country on the other side of the waters, and gave 
ours to us ; and by this title we will defend it !* said the warrior^ 
throwing down his tomahawk upon the ground, and raising the 
war-sound of his nation.* These are the feelings of subjugated 
man all round the ^lobe ; and, depend upon it, nothing but fear 
will control where it is vain to look for affection. 

*^ These reflections are the only antidotes to those anathemas 
of superhuman eloqu^ice which have lately shaken these walls 
that surroimd us ; — ^but which it unaccountably falls to my pro- 
vince, whether I will or no, a little to stem the torrent of, by 
reminding you that you have a mighty swaj in Asia, whic^ 
cannot be maintained by the finer sympathies of life, or the 
practice of its charities and affections. What will they do for 
vou when surrounded by two hundred thousand men with artil- 
lery, cavalry, and elephants, calling upon you for their dominions 
wmch you have robbed them of? Justice may, no doubt, in 
such a case forbid the levying of a fine to pay a revolting 
soldiery ; — a treaty may stand in the way of increasing a tribute 
to keep up the very existence of the government ; and delicacy 
for women may forbid all entrance mto a Zenana for money, 
whatever may be the necessity for taking it. All these things 
must ever be occurring. But, under the pressure of such con- 
stant difficulties, so dangerous to national honour, it mi^t be 
better, perhaps, to think of effectually securing it altogether, by 
recalling our troops and our merchants, and abandoning our 
oriental empire. Until this be done, neither religion nor phflo- 
sophy can be pressed very &x into the aid of reformation and 
punishment. If England, from a lust of ambition and dominion, 
will insist on maintaining despotic rule over distant and hostile 
nations, beyond all comparison more numerous and extended 
than herself, and give commission to her viceroys to govern 
them with no other instructions than to preserve them, and to 
secure permanently their- revenues ; with what colour of consis- 
tency or reason can she place herself in the moral chair, and 
affect to be shocked at the execution of her own orders; advert- 
ing to the exact measure of wickedness and injustice necessary 
to their execution, and complaining only of the excess as the im- 
morality, considering her authority as a dispensation for break- 
ing the commands of God, and the breach of them as only 
punishable when contrary to the ordinances of man? 

''Such a proceeding, gentlemen, begets serious reflections. 

* The rhythm of this oelelnated passage has heea imiisiia&y admired: 
iftisiniamUak 
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It would be better, perhaps, for- the masters and the servaots 
of all such ^OYemments to join in sappycation that the great 
Author of violated humanity may not confound them together 
in one conunon judgm^it." — ii., 260-266. 

In considering this passage, we earnestly entreat the 
reader, whoever he may be, to reflect on the moral of 
it, as it bears on the great questions of East Indian 
policy ; but, as far as relates to the character of Mr. 
Erslone's eloquence, we would point out, as the most 
remarkable feature in it, that in no one sentence is the 
Sfabject — ^the business in hand — ^the case— the client — 
the yerdict, lost sight of; and that the fire of that 
oratory, or rather that rhetoric (for it was quite under 
discipline), which was melting the hearts, and dazzling 
the understandings of his hearers, had not the power 
to touch for an instant the hard head of the Nisi- 
Prius lawyer, from which it radiated ; or to make him 
swerve, by one hairbreadth even, from the minuter 
details most befitting his purpose, and the alternate 
admissions and disavowals best adapted to put his co^ 
m the siifest position. This, indeed, was the grand 
secret of Mr. Erskine's unparalleled success at the 
English Bar. Without it, he might have filled West- 
minster Hall with his sentences, and obtained a repu- 
tation for eloquence, somewhat like the fame of a 
popular preacher or a distinguished actor ; — ^but his 
lortones — ^ay, and the liberties of his country — are 
bmlt on the matchless skill with which he could subdue 
the genius of a first-rate orator to the uses of the most 
consummate advocate of the age. 

After the passage just quoted, he contends (always 
taking care to protest against the innuendoes in every 
particular), that though a man in the situation of the 
author should happen, in a long work, to use one or 
tiro intemperate expressions, he must not, on this 
aecoont, be "subjected to infamy,'' "K," sajrs he, 
"this sercre duty were binding on your consciences, 
th» liberty of the press would be but an empty sound ; 
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and no man could venture to write on any subject, 
however pure his purpose, without an attorney at one 
elbow, and a counsel at the other." This leads to 
another of those highly-wrought, and yet argumen- 
tative passages, which so eminently distinguish this 
oration : — 

^^ From minds thus subdued by the terrors of punishment, 
there could issue no works of genius to expand the empire of 
human reason, nor any masterly compositions on the general 
nature of government, by the help of which the great common- 
wealths of mankind have founded their establiiwments ; much 
less any of those useful applications of them to critical conjunc- 
tures, by which, from time to time, our own constitution, by the 
exertions of patriot dtizens, has been brought back to its 
standard. Under such terrors, all the great nghts of sdence 
and civilization must be extinguished: for men cannot com- 
municate their free thoughts to one another with a lash held 
over their heads. It is the nature of everything that is great 
and useful, both in the animate and inanimate world, to be wild 
and irregular, — and we must be contented to take them with 
the alloys which belong to them, or live without them. Genius 
breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its wanderings are sanc- 
tioned by its majesty and wisdom when it advances m its path : 
— subject it to the critic, and you tame it into dulness. Mighty 
rivers break down their banks in the winter, sweeping awav to 
death the flocks which are fattened on the soil that they fertilize 
in the summer : the few may be saved by embankments from 
drowning, but the flock must perish for hunger. Tempests 
occasionally shake our dwellings, and dissipate our commerce ; 
but they scourge before them tiie lazy elements, which without 
them would stagnate into pestilence. In like manner Liberty 
herself, the last and best gift of God to his creatures, must be 
taken just as she is : you might pare her down into bashful 
regularity, and shape her into a perfect model of severe scru- 
pulous law, but she would then be Liberty no longer ; and you 
must be content to die under the lash of this inexorable justice 
which you had exchanged for the banners of Freedom." — ^iL, 
266-268. 

The only other extract which we shall make, is from 
the Peroration, where he illustrates his argument-— of 
the necessity of taking the whole work m question 
together, in judging of its intentions and ments— by 
the awful example of the judgment to be expected On 
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the book of human life at the last day ; a topic which 
he manages with his usual delicacy of taste, and feli- 
dty of diction : — 

'^One word more, gentlemen, and I haye done. Every 
hnman tribunal ought to take care to administer justice, as we 
look hereafter to have justice administered to ourselves. Upon 
the principle on which the Attorney-General prays sentence 
upon my cUent, — God have mercy upon us ! — ^instead of standing 
before him in judgment with the hopes and consolations of 
Christians, we must call upon the mountains to cover us ; for 
which of us can present, for Omniscient examination, a pure, 
unspotted, and faultless course? But I humbly expect that the 
benevolent Author of our being will judge us as I have been 
pointing out for jojxt example. Holmng up the great volume 
of our lives in ms hands, and regarding the general scope of 
them ; — if he discovers benevolence, charity, and good- will to 
man beating in the heart, where he alone can look ; — if he finds 
that our conduct, though often forced out of the path by our 
infirmities, has been in general well directed : his all-searching 
eye will assmredly never pursue us into those little comers of 
our lives, much less will his justice select them for punishment 
without the general context of our existence, by which faults 
may be sometimes found to have grown out of virtues, and very 
many of our heaviest offences to have been grafted by human 
imperfection upon the best and kindest of our affections. No, 
gentlemen, beueve me, this is not the course of Divine justice, 
or there is no truth in the Gospels of Heaven. If the general 
tenor of a man^s conduct be such as I have represented it, he 
may walk through the shadow of death, with all his faults about 
him, with as much cheerfulness as in the common paths of life ; 
because he knows that, instead of a stem accuser to expose 
before the Author of his nature those firail passages which, like 
the scored matter in the book before you, cnequers the volume 
of tiie brightest and best-spent life. His mercy will obscure 
them from the eve of His purity, and our repentance blot them 
out for ever."— u., 269-271. 

The speech of Mr. Perry (the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, who has distinguished himself too, on a late 
occasion, as the successful advocate of a free press), is, 
though much less brilliant, almost equal in skill and 
argument ; and it produced, like the defence of Stock- 
dale, a clear acquittal. We shall, however, rather 
direct the attention of our readers to the speech in 
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Frost's case, who was accused, by the very cofn^artoMA 
loyalty of some good men in those days, of uttering 
seditious words. They turned out to be a few random 
expressions used in passing through a coffee-house, 
where he had been dining, and drinking pretty freely, 
at an a^gricvltural meeting. 

At the present day, or at any time since the mild 
and conciliatory administration of Mr. Addington (to 
whom, on this, as well as on oth^ accounts, we gladly 
pay the tribute of our humble gratitude), no man 
would be found base enough to denounce such offences, 
•-^because the goyernment would be ashamed to employ 
eyen professional spies on such eayesdropping errands. 
But in that day of alarm, it was far otherwise. We 
were then reaping the bitter first-fruits of the penitence 
of Mr. Pitt — -&, new conyert from the damnable heresy 
of Reform, and performing his rigorous noyidlate 
among the associated enemies of popular rights. In 
the feryour of that new-sprung zeal, an experiment 
was made on the temper and cnaracter of the nation, 
which nothing but the alarms transplanted from France 
could haye made any mortal bold enough to have 
attempted ; which the conversions of Oliver Cromwell 
•did not surpass, except in success ; — which Buonaparte 
himself, in the antijacobin part of his life — ^in his third 
manner (to use the language of painters) has scarcely 
^excelled, unless in the greater boldness of the design, 
and brilliancy of the execution ; — ^and which the m- 
tegrity of British courts of justice, and the genius of 
Mr. Erskine, alone prevented from dyeing the canvas 
with as deep a shade among ourselves The trade of 
a spy was then not mereh^ lucrative : it had .almost 
ceased to be degrading. Friends of the constitution, 
as they were called, conveyed the dark hint, and 
carried the careless words of the supposed " democraf* 
from house to house, till, at last, his person was watched, 
ia» temper tried, the accents of discontent registered, 
;a3 they were wrung from his lips by every indignity 
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which the persecution of society (if we may so speak) 
ean inflict ; — and then his company shmmed by the 
base and the cowardly ,^-or only resorted to by the 
hgdl who had not yet fattened upon him, and had 
Ibeir fortune still to make out of his life and conversa- 

tiOB. 

We speak not from hearsay — or from fancy — but 
from distinct and personal recollection; for fifteen 
years have not passed over our heads, since every part 
of the island, from the metropolis to the meanest 
village that supports an attorney or a curate, teemed 
with the wretched vermin whom we are in vain 
attempting to describe. We speak, indeed, from notes 
that are still fresh and legible ; for, turn which way 
we will, we now see almost all the places of profit and 
Imst in this island filled with persons, for whose eleva- 
tion we should find it hard to account, if we did not 
look back to their apprenticeships in 1794 and 1795. 
We speak from a feeling recollection ; — ^for, where did 
this unutterable baseness — this infinite misery — ^this 
most humiliating curse, fall so heavily as in the very 
<aty where we now write ? — and for no other reason, 
but because Scotland has no popular spirit, from 
having no popular elections — and because her courts of 
justice were, at that time, considerably behind the 
courts of Westminster. In London, the evil was less 
severely felt \ but it was no fault of Mr. Pitt's that it 
stopt Tmere it did. He had committed in his youth 
the sin of reform ; — ^he had his atonement to make for 
an offence only pardonable on the score of that heed- 
less and tender age — only to be expiated by the most 
glaring proofe of amendment. 

The speech for Mr. Frost is the first of those almost 
miraculous exertions which, in that momentous criaiB, 
Mr. Erskine made for the liberties of his country. We 
shall give our readers only a short specimen of it, as 
descriptive of the proceedings which we have been 
alluding to ; and more especi^y of the conduct of the 
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government and their agents in Scotland. Could 
evidence be brought from Ireland, we apprehend the 
Scottish persecutions would sink out of sight : — 

^^ Grentlemen, it is impossible for me to form any other judg- 
ment of the impression which such a proceeding alto^ther u 
likely to make upon your minds, but m)m that which it makes 
upon my own. In the first place, is sodety to be protected by 
the breach of those confidences, and in the destruction of that 
security and tranquillity, which constitute its very essence every- 
where, but which, till of late, most emphatically characterized 
the life of an Englishman ? Is government to derive dignity 
and safety by means which render it impossible for any man who 
has the least spark of honour to step forward to serve it? Is 
the time come when obedience to the law and correctness of 
conduct are not a sufficient protection to the subject, but that 
he must measure his steps, select his expressions, and adjust his 
very looks in the most common and private intercourses of life? 
Must an English gentleman in future fill his wine by a measure, 
lest, in the openness of his soul, and whilst believing his neigh- 
bours are joining with him in that happy relaxation and fireedom 
of thought, which is the prime blessing of life, he should find his 
character blasted, and his person in a prison ? Does any man 

Eut such constraint upon hunself in the most private moment of 
is life, that he would be contented to have his loosest and 
lightest words recorded, and set in array against him in a court 
of justice? Thank God, the world lives very differently, or it 
would not be worth living in. There are moments when jarring 
opinions may be given without inconsistency,— when Tnith 
herself may be sported with without the breach of veracity — 
and where well-imaged nonsense is not only superior to, out 
is the very index to wit and wisdom. I might safely assert, 
taking, too, for the standard of my assertion the most honour- 
ably correct and enlightened societies in. the kingdom, that if 
xnangnant spies were properly posted, scarcely a dinner would 
end without a duel and an indictment. 

" When I came down this morning, and found, contrary to 
my expectation, that we were to be stuffed into this miserable 
hole in the wall,* to consume our constitutions : — suppose I had 
muttered along through the gloomy passages — ^What, is this 
cursed trial of Hasting going on again ? Are we to have no 
respite? Are we to die of the asthma in this damned comer? 
I wish to God that the roof would come down and abate the 
Impeachment, Lords, Commons, and all together. Sack a wish 

* The King^s Bench sat in the Small Conrt of Common PleaSi tha 
Iiiipeachment ha^g shut up its own ooojL'^EdiL 
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proceeding from the mind, would be desperate wickedness, and 
the serious expression of it a higli and critical contempt of 
Parliament. Perhaps the bare utterance of such words, even 
without meaning, would be irreverend and foolish ; but still, if 
such expressions had been gravely imputed to me as the result 
of a malignant mind, seeking the destruction of the Lords and 
Commons of England, how would they have been treated in the 
House of Commons on a motion for my expulsion ? How ! The 
witness would have been laughed out of the house before he had 
half-finisbed his evidence, and would have been voted to be too 
great a blockhead to deserve a worse character. Many things 
are, indeed, wrong and reprehensible, that neither do nor can 
hecome the objects of criminal justice ; because the happiness 
and security of social life, which are the very end and object of 
all law and justice, forbid the communication of them ; because 
the spirit of a gentleman, which is the most refined moraUty, 
dther shuts men's ears against what should not be heard, or 
closes their lips with the sacred seal of honour. 

"This tadt but well understood and delightful compact of 
social life is perfectly consistent with its safety. The security 
of free governments, and the unsuspecting confidence of every 
man who lives under them, are not only compatible but inse- 
parable. It is easy to distinguish where the public duty calls 
for the violation of the private one : criminal intention, but not 
indecent levities, — ^not even grave opinions imconnected with 
conduct, are to be exposed to the magistrate ; and when men, 
which happens but seldom, without the honour or the sense to 
make the due distinctions, force complaints upon governments, 
which they can neither approve^ of nor refuse to act upon, — ^it 
becomes the office of juries — as it is yours to-day — ^to draw the 
true line in their judgments, measurmg men^s conduct by the 
safe standards of human life and experience.^' — ^ii., 341-3-14. 

After quoting Mr. Burke's spirited remarks on the 
system of espionage and persecution practised in 
France he proceeds : — 

" If these sentiments apply so justly to the reprobation of 
persecution for opinions— even for opinions which the laws, 
however absurdly, inhibit, — ^for opinions, though certainly and 
maturely entertained, — ^though publicly professed, and though 
followea up by corresponding conduct j — ^how irresistibly do 
they devote to contempt and execration all eavesdropping 
attacks upon loose conversations, casual or convivial, more 
especially when proceeding from persons conforming to all the 
religious and dvil institutions of the state, unsupported by 
general and avowed profession, and not merely unconnected 
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with eonduet, but scaroely atteaded with reooUectioa or coii- 
idotuaess ! Such a vexations system of inquisition, the disturber 
of household peace, besan and €nded .with the Star Chamber ; 
— ^e Tenerame law of England never knew it ; — ^her noble, 
dignified, and humane policy soars above the little irregularities 
of our lives, and disdains to enter our closets without a warrant 
founded upon complaint. Constructed by man to regulate 
human infirmities, and not by God to ^uard the purity of angels, 
it leaves to us our thoughts, our opmions, and our conversa- 
tions, and punishes only overt acts oi conten^t and disobedience 
to her authority. 

" Gentlemen, this is not the specious phrase of an advocate 
for his client ; — ^it is not even my expodtion of the spirit of our 
constitution ; — ^but it is the phrase and letter of the law itself. 
In the most critical conjunctures of our history, when govern- 
ment was legislating for its own existence and continuance, it 
never overstepped tiiis wise moderation. To give stability to 
establishments, it occasionally bridled opinions concerning tiiem ; 
but its punishments, though sanguinary, laid no snares for 
tkotightless life, and took no man by surprise." — ii., 345, 346. 



We subjoin one other pafisase from the conclusion 
of the speech, because its application to the present 
times is but too striking : — 

^' Indeed, I am very sorry to sav that we hear of late too 
much of the excellence of the British Government, and feel hut 
too little of its benefits. They, too, who pronounce its panegyrics, 
are those who alone prevent the entire public fix>m eucce&ig to 
ihem ; — the eulogium comes fi*om a suspected quarter, when it 
is pronounced by persons enjoying every honour m)m the Crown, 
and treatingthe people upon Si occasions with suspicion and 
contempt, xhe tnree estates of the kingdom are co-ordinate, 
all alike representing the dignity, and lointiy executing the 
authority or the nation ; yet all our loyalty seems to be wasted 
upon one of them. How happens it else that we are so ex- 
quisitely sensible, so tremblingly alive to every attack upon the 
Cbown, OB THE Nobles tmit surround it, yet so completely 
careless of irttat regards the okce bsspected anj> awful 
Commons of Gbeat Bbttain ! 

^^ If Mr. Frost had gone into eveij oofl^-house, fi*om Char- 
ing Cross to the Excfauige, — lamentmg the dangers of popular 
government^— reprobating the peevishness of opposition m r*ar* 
lament, asMl wisning, in the most advised terms, that we could 
look up to the Throne and its excellent Ministers alone for 
quiet and comfortable govenmient, do you think that we should 
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haye had an indictment? I ask i>ardon for the supposition ; I 
can discover that you are laughing at me for its absurdity. 
Indeed, I might ask you whether it is not the notorious lan- 
enage of the ni^hest men, in and out of Parliunent, to justify 
iUiB alienation of the popular part of tibe Goyemment from the 
nnrit and principle of its trust and office, and to prognosticate 
the very rum and downfall of England, from a free and uncor- 
rupted representation of the great body of the people? I 
solemnly declare to you, that I think the whole of this system 
leads inevitably to the dangers we seek to avert ; — ^it divides the 
higher and the lower classes of the nation into adverse parties, 
in^iead of uniting and compoimdin^ them into one harmonious 
whole ; — it embitters the people agamst authority, which, when 
they are made to feel and know is but their own security, they 
most, frt>m the very nature of man, unite to support and cherish. 
I do not believe that there is any set of m^i to be named in 
England, — ^I might say that I do not know an individual who 
seriously wishes to touch the Crown, or any branch of our 
excellent constitution; and when we hear peevish and disre- 
spectful expressions concerning any of its functions, depend upon 
it, it proceeds from some practical variance between its theory 
and its practice. These variances are the fatal springs of dis- 
order and disgust ; — ^they lost America, and in that unfortunate 
separation laid the foundation of all that we have to fear ; yet, 
instead of treading back our steps, we seek recovery in the 
system which brought us into peril. Let Government in Eng- 
land always take care to mase its administration correspond 
with the true spirit of our genuine constitution, and notiung 
will ever endanger it. Let it seek to maintain its corruptions 
by severity and coercion, — and neither laws nor arms will 
support it. These are my sentiments : and I advise you, how- 
ever unpopular they may be at this moment, to consider them 
before you repel them.^' — ^ii, 353-356. 

In the violence of that day, the exertions of Mr. 
Erskine fSsdled of their accustomed effect; and Mr. 
fVost was found guilty. But the ijnpression of his 
defence was not lost ; and it deterred me government 
from risking its credit on such precarious specula- 
tions, until, m 1794^ the charges of high treason were 
brought forward, the whole force of the Bar mar<- 
shaUed against the prisoners, and every effort used 
to beat down their undaunted defender. Then it was 
that his consummate talents shone in their fuU lustre. 
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His indefatigable patience — his eternal watchfulness 
— his unceasing labour of body and of mind — the 
strength of an nerculean constitution — ^his untameable 
spirit — a subtlety which the merest pleader might 
envy — a quickness of intellect which made up for the 
host he was opposed to : — these were the great powers 
of the man ; and the wonderful eloquence of his 
speeches is only to be spoken of as second to these. 
Amidst all the struggles of the constitution, in parlia- 
ment, in the council, and in the field, — there is no 
one man, certainly, to whose individual exertions it 
owes so much, as to this celebrated advocate ; and if 
ever a single patriot saved his country from the hor- 
rors of a proscription, this man did this deed for us, 
in stemming the tide of state prosecutions. 

We have spoken most at large of his later pro- 
ductions ; but the reader will naturally be anxious to 
look at the beginnings of his career. We subjoin, 
therefore, an extract from his celebrated speech for 
Captain Baillie, being the first he ever made, and 
pronounced by him immediately after he was called 
to the Bar. The specimen we are about to give, is 
selected principally with a view to show, that the 
courage which marked Mr. Erskine's professional life 
was not acquired after the success which rendered it 
a safe and cheap virtue ; but being naturally inherent 
in the man, was displayed at a moment when attended 
with the most formidable risks : — 
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In this enumeration of delinquents, the Rev. Mr. 



looks round, as if he thought I had forgotten him. He is mis- 
taken ; — ^I well remembered him : but hts infamy is worn thread- 
bare. Mr. Murphy has already treated him with that ridicule 
which his folly, and Mr. Feckham with that invective which his 
wickedness, deserve. I shall, therefore, forbear to taint the ear 
of the Court further with his name ; — a name which would 
bring dishonour upon his country and its religion, if human 
nature were not happily compelled to bear the greater part of 
the disgrace, and to snare it amongst mankind.^^ — 
^^ Such^ my Lords, is the case. The defendant, — ^not a disap* 
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pbinted, mfdidous informs, piling into official abuses, because 

without office himself, but himself a man in office ;— -not trouble- 

somely inquisitiYe into other men's departments, but conscien* 

tiously correcting his own ;•— doing it pursuant to the rules of law, 

and, what heightens the character, doinff it at the risk of his 

office, from which the effirontery of power nas already suspended 

him without proof of his guilt ; — a conduct not only unjust and 

illiberal, but highly disrespectful to this Court, whose Judges 

fdt in the double capacity of ministers of the law, and governors 

of this sacred and abused institution. Indeed, Lord . has, 

in my mind, acted such a part" 
• ♦ ♦ 

{Here^ Lord Mansfield observing the Counsel heated with his 
subject, and growing personal on the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, told him that Lord — was not before the CourtJ] 

" I know that he is not formally before the Court ; but, for 
that veiy reason, / will bring him before the CourU He has 
placed these men in the front of the battle, in hopes to escape 
under their shelter ; but I wiU not join in battle with them : 
their vices, though screwed up to the highest pitch of human 
depravity, are not of dignity enoueh to vindicate the combat 
widi me. I will dra^ him to hght, who is the dark mover behind 
this scene of iniqmty. I assert that the Earl of— has but 
one road to escape out of this business without pollution and 
disgrace : and that is, by publicly disavowing the acts of the 
prosecutors, and restoring Captain Baillie to his command. If 
ae does this, then his offence will be no more than the too com- 
mon one, of having suffered his own personal interest to prevail 
over his public duty, in placing his voters in the Hospital. But 
if, on the contrary, he continues to protect the prosecutors, 
in spite of the evidence of their guilt, which has excited the 
abhorrence of the numerous audience that crowd this Court, — 

IF HE KEEPS THIS INJURED MAN SUSPENDED, OR DARES TO 
TURN THAT SUSPENSION INTO A REMOVAL, I SHALL THEN NOT 
8CBUPLB TO DECLARE HIM AN ACCOMPLICE IN THEIR GUILT — 
A SHAMELESS OPPRESSOR — A DISGRACE TO HIS RANK, AND A 

TRAITOR TO HIS TRUST. But as I should be very sorry that the 
fortune of my brave and honourable friend should depend, either 

upon the exercise of Lord 's virtues, or the influence of his 

fears, I do most earnestly entreat the Court to mark the malig* 
nant object of this prosecution, and to defeat it : — I beseech you, 
my Lords, to consider, that even by discharging the rule, and 
with costs, the d^eodant is neither protected nor restored. I 
trust, therefore, your Lordships will not rest satisfied with ful- 
fiUing your judicial duty, but, as the strongest evidence of 
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fotil abases has, by accident, come collateniny before yon, that 
you will protect a brave and pabMc-spirited officer from thi^ 
persecntion this Tniting has brought upon him, and not sofier 
so dreadM an example to go abroad into the world as the rain 
of an upright man for having faithfully discharged his duty. 

(^ My I^rds, this matter is of the last importance. I speak 
not as an advocate alone — ^I speak to you as a uan — as a 
member of a state, whose very existence depends upon her 
NAVAL STRENGTH. If a misgovemment were to fall upon 
Chelsea Hospital, to the ruin and discouragement of our ann^^, 
it woidd be no doubt to be lamented ; yet I should not think it 
fatal : but if our fleets are to be crippled by the baneful influ- 
ence of elections, we ake lost indeed ! K the seaman, who, 
while he exposes his body to fatigues and dangers — looking 
forward to (xreenwich as an asylum for inflrmity and old age- 
sees the fates of it blocked up by corruption, and hears the riot 
and mirth of luxurious landmen drownm^ the groans and com- 
plaints of the wounded, helpless compamons of his glory — ^he 
will tempt the seas no more. The Admiralty may prcSss his 
BODY, indeed, at the expense of humanity and the constitution ; 
but they cannot press his mind — ^they cannot press the heroic 
ardour of a British sailor ; and, instead of a fleet to carry 
terror all round the globe, the Admiralty may not much longer 
be able to amuse us with eyen the peaceable unsubstantial 
pageant of a reyiew. 

^^ Fine and imprisonment ! The man deseryes a palace 
instead of a prison, who preyents the palace, built by the 
public bounty of his country, from being conyerted into a 
dungeon, and who sacrifices ms own securi^ to the interests of 
humanity and yirtue." — ^i., 20, 29-32. 

The professional life of this eminent person, who has, 
of late years, reached the highest honours of the law, 
is in every respect useful as an example to future law- 
yers. It shows, that a base, time-serying demeanour 
towards the Judges, and a corrupt or servile conduct 
towards the Government, are not the only, though, 
from the frailty of human nature, and the wickedness 
of the age, they may often prove the surest roads to 
preferment. It exalts the character of the English 
barrister beyond what, in former times, it had at- 
tained, and holds out an illustrious instance of patriot- 
ism and independence, united with the highest leeal 
excellence, and crowned, in the worst of times, with 
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the most ample snccess. But it is doubly important, 
by proving how much a siugle man can do ag^nst the 
corruptions of his age, and how far he can vindicate 
the liberties of his country, so long as courts of justice 
are pure, by raising his single voice against the outcry 
of the people, and the influence of the Crown, at a 
time wnen the union of these opposite forces was 
bearing down all opposition in Parliament, and daily 
setting at nought the most sp lendid talents, armed 
with the most just cause. Wnile the administration 
of the law flows in such pure channels, — while the 
Jndges are incorruptible, and are watched by the 
KTutinizing eyes of an enhghtened Bar, as weU as by 
the jealous attention of the country, — while juries 
continue to know, and to exercise their high functions, 
and a single advocate of honesty and talents remains 
^thank God, happen what will in other places, our 
personal safety is beyond the reach of a corrupt 
mimstry and their venal adherents. Justice will hold 
her even balance, in the midst of hosts armed with ^Id 
or with steel. The law will be administered steamly, 
while the principles of right arid wrong — ^the evidence 
of the senses themselves — ^the very axioms of arith- 
metic — ^may seem, elsewhere, to be mixed in one giddy 
and inextricable confusion; and, after every other 
plaok of the British constitution shall have sunk below 
the weight of the Crown, or been stove in by the 
^olence of popular commotion, that one will remain, 
to which we are ever fondest of clinging, and by which 
we can always most surely be saved. 
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ERSKESTE.* 

It is now a considerable time since we called the at- 
tention of our readers to the very interesting and 
important publication of which this volume forms the 
sequel. The opinions then expressed, although known 
to be those entertained by the enlightened profession 
of which Lord Erskine was the chief ornament, have, 
as might be expected from party violence and igno- 
rance, encountered some opposition; — chiefly, how- 
ever, among persons at a distance from the theatre 
whore his talents were displayed, and not the most 
capable, in other respects, of forming a sound judg- 
ment on such subjects. The remarks which we made 
on the poUtical persecutions of 1794, have been also 
attackea ; and, as might be expected, with some bitter- 
ness, by the few remaining adherents of the system, — 
and the supporters of those weak and contemptible 
politicians who are seeking to remove the worst enemy 
they have to contend with — popular discussion — by 
reviving the measures formerly pursued against the 
liberty of the press. Having now had some leisure 
for maturely weighing both branches of the subject, 
— the merits of the orations in question, and the 
character of the measures of 1794, — and having had 
ample opportunities of observing the way in which 
those topics are canvassed by such as are competent 
to handle them, we have no hesitation in avowing that 
our sentiments remain wholly unchanged. Not a word 
have we heard derogatory to the warm and unbought 

* 8peeche$ of Lord Erskine^ when at the Bar^ on Miscdlaneoug Mjetitt, 
•8vo, ppi 248» Bidgway, London, 1812. 
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applause extorted from us by the great services wliich 
Lord Erskine has rendered to the cause of Liberty ; 
and we fancy that all who have had time to study the 
speeches, now so along with us in the tribute of admi- 
ration paid to uieir transcendent merits. Indeed there 
seems but one yoice upon the matter. We heard some 
time ago of an exception or two, the particulars of 
which haye escaped us ; but we belieye there was a 
newspaper written in the Scottish tongue, in some 
remote part of the country, which professed an in- 
ability to understand the beauties of the composition, 
possibly from ignorance of the language in which the 
speeches were deUyered : and it was said, that an 
attorney, somewhere in Scotland (and most likely 
from tne same cause), was greatly oflFended at our 
praise of the speech for Stockdale, which he professed 
an inability to enter into ; — ^but was confident the best 
" Session papers" were very different things. With 
these slight exceptions we take the opinion of the coun- 
try, and of every part of the world where the language 
is understood, to be that of the most unbounded admi- 
ration of these exquisite specimens of judicial oratory, — 
and of great obUgations to the editor of the collection. 
Those obligations are now considerably increased 
by the publication of the present volume, which con- 
tains some speeches less known to the world, because 
upon subjects of a private nature, but not at all in- 
ferior in oratorical merit to the finest of Lord Erskine's 
performances in State Trials. It is with great delight 
that we revert to so interesting a task as that of 
tracing the skill and genius of a first-rate orator, and 
of holding up his exertions for the instruction of those 
who may feel within thenlselves one of the noblest 
passions of our nature — ^love of the fame to be acquired, 
and the gratification to be felt, in wielding the feeUngs 
of a popular assembly ; — a passion only second to that 
of which Lord Erskine too holds forth so bright an 
example — the love of earning that fame by the services 
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which, in a free country, eloquence may render to the 
rights of the people, and the host interests of man- 
kind. 

This volume contains seven speeches of Mr. Erskine ; 
three of which are on trials of a public nature — ^the 
speech of Hadfield, that for the Madras Council, and 
that for CutheU. The other four are speeches in pri- 
vate actions ; two in cases of adultery, one in an action 
for breach of promise of marriage, and one in the 
Bishop of Bangor's case. There is a circumstance, 
unavoidable perhaps, but greatly to be lamented, in 
the publication of the two speeches in cases of seduc- 
tion : we mean the pain which a revival of such discus- 
sions must give to the feelings of the parties and their 
families. The publicity of their story inflicts some of 
the most acute of the sufferings arising from such 
transactions at the time ; and it is painful to think how 
severely the same feelings must be wounded by the 
revival of the subject at a distance of time, when those 
may have become capable of being wounded, over 
whose happily tender years the first blast of evil fame 
had passed innoxious. For this serious evil we fear 
there is no remedy; yet we do not the less regret 
it; and, in alluding to the cases in question, and 
q^uoting passages, we shall carefully abstain from men- 
tioning names, that we may not have to reproach 
ourselves with spreading the mischief. 

The speech for Hadfield contains one of the most 
sound and able disquisitions on the subject of insanity, 
as matter of defence against a criminal charge, that ia 
anywhere to be found. Indeed we view it as a particu- 
larly important addition to legal learning, and aa going 
far to settle the question within what limits this defence 
shall be available. Most of our readers must recollect 
the singular transaction which gave rise to it. We 
prefer recalling it to the minds of such as do not, in 
the words^of Mr. Erskine's exordium ; for they convey 
a lesson as well as a narrative of the fact : — 
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^ The scene which we are engaged in, and the dut^ which I 
am not merely privileged^ but appointed by the autiionty of the 
Court to peiform, exhibits to the whole dviliiied world a per- 
petoal monument of our national justice. 

" The transaction, indeed, in every part of it, as it stands 
recorded in the evidence ahread^ before us, places onr country, 
and its government, and its mhabitants, upon the highest 
pmnade of human elevation. It appears that, upon the Ibik 
day of May last, his Majesty, after a reign of fi)rty years, not 
merely in sovereign power ^ but spontaneously in the very hearts 
of his people, was openly shot at (or to all appearance shot at) 
in a public theatre m the centre of his capital, and amidst the 
loyal plaudits of his subjects, yet not a hair of the hbax> op 
THE SUPPOSED ASSASSIN WAS TOTTCHBD. In this Unparalleled 
scene of calm forbearance the King himself, though he stood 
first in personal interest and feeling, as well as in command, 
was a singular and fortunate example. The least appearance of 
emotion on the part of that august personage must unavoidably 
have produced a scene quite mfiferent, and &,r less honourable, 
than the Court is now witnessing ; but his Majesty remained 
unmoved, and the person apparently offending was omy secured, 
mthout injury or reproach, tor the business of this day.^^ — ^F. 5. 

He then describes the peculiar indulgences which 
OTU* treason-laws extend to the accused; in so much 
that he who, for an attack upon the meanest indivi* 
dual, would be hurried away to trial, without delay or 
counsel, or knowledge of witnesses, or of jurors, or of 
charges, is, when charged with a murderous design 
against the sovereign of the country, " covered all over 
with the armour of the law;" — a distinction which,, 
when soberly considered, we may in passing remark^ 
affords praise to the English law of treasons, at the 
expense of the other branches of criminal jurispru- 
dence. Mr. Erskine, pursuing the topic, eaters upon 
a train of reflections, which, we think, all will acknow- 
ledge to be profound, who are not resolved to call 
everything shallow and empty which they are forced 
to admit is beautiful and brflhant : — 

"Grentlemen, when this melancholy catastrophe happened, 
and the prisoner was arraigned for trial, I remember to have 
said to some now present, that it was, at first view, difficult to 
bring those indulgent exceptions to the general riiles of trial 
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-wiihin the principle which dictated them to our humane ances- 
tors in cases of treason against the political goyemment, or of 
rebellious conspiracy a^jainst the person of the king. In these 
cases, the passions and mterests of great bodies of powerful men 
being engaged and a^tated, a counterpoise became necessary to 
^ve composure and impartiality to criminal tribunals; but a 
mere murderous attack upon the King^s person, not at all con- 
nected with his political character, seemed a case to be ranged 
and dealt with like a similar attack upon any private man. 

*^But the wisdom of the law is greater than any man^s 
wisdom ; how much more, therefore, than mine I An attack 
upon the King is considered to be parricide against the State ; 
and the ivary and the witnesses, and even the judges, are the 
children. It is fit, on that account, that there should be a 
solemn pause before we rush to judgment : and what can be a 
more sublime spectacle of justice than to see a statutable dis- 
qualification of a whole nation for a limited period, — a fifteen 
days^ quarantine before trial, lest the mind should be subject to 
the contagion of partial affections!"* — ^Pp. 6, 7. 

The speech for the Madras Council was delivered 
soon after Mr. Erskine came to the bar, on an occasion 
which excited unexampled interest in those days of 
quiet, when the world was unaccustomed to great and 
strange events, — the arrest of Lord Pigot, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding between him and his 
Council. They were prosecuted at the desire of the 
House of Commons, and convicted ; but when brought 
up for judgment, after Mr. Dunning, Mr. Erskine, and 
others, had been heard in mitigation, they were only 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, which 
was considered, and most justly, as a very lenient 
punishment. We abstain from entering further into 
the subject of this speech, because it is so similar to 
the late proceedings in the East, and in some of our 
other foreign settlements, that we prefer reserving the 
subject for a more regidar and ample consideration. 
This speech is now published for the first time ; and 
though from almost any other quarter it would excite 
no little admiration, we look upon it as the one of the 

* There moat be 'fifteen days between arraignment and triaL 
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least brilliant of Mr. Erskine's exhibitions, and by no 
means the shortest. 

The last speech on a public trial contained in this 
Tolume, is the defence of Mr. Cuthell ; against whom 
an indictment for libel had been preferred, in circum- 
stances of so peculiar a nature, that we are extremely 
^lad to find tne case recorded. The interest it excites 
IS closely connected with the topics of the present day, 
and the attacks which ill-advised men are making upon 
the liberty of the press. 

The argument in Morton v. Fermy is extremely 
short, and only valuable on account of the principle 
which it illustrates. A verdict had been obtained of 
£2,000 by the plaintiff, who was formerly housekeeper 
to the defendant, and had cohabited with him on 
promise of marriage. After living with her, he had 
contrived to get rid of her, and married another 
person. In consequence of this treatment and dis- 
appointment, the plaintiff's health, as well as peace of 
mind, had been destroyed. The plaintiff was a widow, 
past the usual age of marriage; the defendant an 
old man; and both parties remarkably deficient in 

gsrsonal charms. The principle contended for by Mr. 
rskine, in showing cause against a rule obtained by 
Mr. Wallace for a new trial on the ground of excessive 
damages, was, that though in cases where the claim is 
regulated by pecuniary or other contracts of a certain 
definite nature, or founded on damages done to pro- 
perty in a certain calculable shape, the Court may 
interfere if the jury have gone ^ery wide of the mark ; 
yet, where the - compensation is for an injury not 
definite, nor capable of being accurately computed, 
the jury are the fit judges of the amount, provided 
the case has been fairly and fully before them. This 
^und he maintained with success ; and the rule was 
discharged. 

We hasten to the two remaining speeches in this 
volume (passing over that in the Sshop of Bangor's 
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ease as well known), — those in cases of adultery. 
They contain some of the finest specimens of itr. 
Erskine's eloquence ; and we trust we shall be able to 
lay a few of the passages before our readers without 
beins under the necessity of particularizing names. 
In the one, he was counsel for the plaintiff; and the 
defendant haying suffered judgment to go by default, 
this address was delivered before the uncter-sheriff and 
his jury, impannelled to assess the damages, in execu- 
tion of the writ of inquiry. In the other, he was 
counsel for the defendant at the trial in the Court of 
King's Bench. 

Perhaps the circumstances in which the first of these 
speeches was delivered are little known to many of our 
readers. The majesty of EngUsh justice,— which is 
ample and full while the parties are at issue, and the 
Court in which the record is, or the Judge to whom 
it is sent for trial, have the whole treatment of the 
cause, — sinks into rather an obscure form, when the 
general statement of the facts is no longer disputed, 
and the only remaining question between the parties 
relates to the amount of the compensation due. This 
point, frequently the most important of all, is left to 
the ministerial officer, or his deputy, who is generally 
a practising attorney, assisted by a junior barrister 
and a common jury. The Court, tlius constituted, 
meets in axxy room which may be provided for the 
purpose: — in the present case it assembled in the 
King's Arms Tavern, in Palace Yard. The first 
object of Mr. Erskine was, therefore, to counteract 
the natural effect of these circumstances, and to raise 
the dignity of the place, and form of procedure, by 
all his arts; and he judidously recurs to the same 
topic in his peroration. After describing the early 

he proceeds — 

*^ Yet, dreadful to relate, and it is, indeed, the bitterest evil 
of which the plaintiff has to complain, a criminal xntercouise fn 
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Bflttify five yean before the discovery of the connexion, had 
most probably taken place. I will leave you to consider whst 
must have been the feelinss of such a husband, uppn the fatal 
discovery that his wife, and such a wife, had conducted herself 
in a manner that not merelj^ deprived him of her comfort and 
society, bnt placed him in a situation too horrible to be described. 
If a man without children is suddenly cut off by an adulterer 
from all the comforts and happiness of marriage, the discovery 
of his condition is happiness itself when compared with tiiat to 
which the plaintiff is reduced. When (^£*en, by a woman 
lost for ever to the husband by the arts of the adulterer, are 
begotten in the unsuspected days of virtue and happiness, tiiei^ 
remains a consolation: mixed, indeed, with the most painful 
reflections, yet a consolation still. But what is the plamtiff 's 
situation? He does not know at tchat time this heavy calamity 
fell upon him; he is tortured with the most afflictmg of au 
human sensations. When he looks at the children, whom he is 
by law bound to protect and to provide for, and from whose 
existence he ought to receive the dehshtM return which the 
union of instinct and reason has provided for the continuation 
of the world, he knows not whether he is lavishing his fondness 
and a£fection upon his own children, or upon the seed of a villain 
sown in the bed of his honour and his delight. He starts back 
with horror, when, instead of seeing his own image reflected 
from their infant features, he thinks he sees the destroyer of his 
happiness — a midnight robber introduced into his house, under 
professions of friendship and brotherhood — a plunderer, not in 
the xepodtories of his treasure, which may be supplied, or lived 
without, — ^but there where he had garnered up his hopes^-^ 
Where either he must live or hear no lifeJ* " — ^Pp. 176-178. 

We know not how this may please some readers, 
sach as those few who thought our praise of the other 
speeches too unbounded ; but to us it does appear the 
perfection of simple and beautiful composition. We 
extract the following reflections on the law as it re- 
gards this subject, — ^but without pursuing the subject 
which they start; as we may have another oppor- 
tunity of treating it at large : — 

(« Bat there are other wrongs which cannot be estimated in 
money : 

* You camiot minister to a nUnd diseased.* 

Yon cannot redress a man who is wronged beyond the pos- 
nbiU^ of redress. The law has no means of restoring to nim 
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what he has lost. God himself, as he has constituted humaa 
nature, has no means of aUeyiatinff such an injury as the one I 
have brought before you. Whi& the sensibilities, affectionst 
and feelings he has given to man remain, it is imposnble to heal 
a wound which strikes so deep into the souL When you haye 
siyen to a plaintiff, in damages, all that figures can number, it 
IS as nothing ; — ^he jgoes away hanging down his head in sorrow, 
accompanied by his wretched family, dispirited and dejected. 
NoTcrtheless, the law has given a civil action for adultery, and, 
strange to say, it has given nothing else* The law commands 
that the injury shall be compensated (as far as it is practicable) 
IK MONET, because courts of civil justice have no other means 
of compensation than money; and the only question, therefore, 
and wnich you upon your oaths are to decide, is this — ^Has the 
plidntiff sustained an mjury up to the extent which he has com- 
plained of? Will twenty thousand ])ounds place him in the 
same condition of comfort and happiness wnich he enjoyed 
before the adultery, and which the adulterer has deprived him 
of? You know that it will not. Ask your own hearts the 
question, and you will receive the same answer. I should be 
glad to know, then, upon what principle, as it regards the 
private justice which the plaintiff has a right to, or upon what 
principle, as the example of that justice affects the public and 
the remotest generations of mankind, you can reduce this 
demand even in a single &rthing.^^ — ^Pp. 180, 181. 

Having applied these reflections and brought them 
all to bear on his case, so as to increase the amount of 
damages by their assistance, he touches another string 
for the same purpose; and we pray our readers to 
mark, that, wide as he may seem to begin from the 
point he aims at, and largely as his &ncy majr appear 
to roam, luxuriating in the outskirts of his subject, not 
an idea is ever started by this great advocate, which 
the matter in issue could have spared, or which he 
does not bring round to the very object he has imme- 
diately in view; and then we find that it has been not 
merely the most pleasing train of description which he 
has been pursuing, but the course most directly con- 
ducive to tiie accomplishment of his purpose : — 

^^ I had occasion, not a great while ago, to remark to a jury, 
that the wholesome institutions of the civilized world came 
seasonably in aid of the dispensations of Frovidenoe for our 
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-well-being in the 'world. If I were, to ask what it is thai 
prevents uie prevalence of the crime of incest, by taking aw»)r 
those otherwise natural impulses, from the promiscuous grati- 
fication of which we should become Hke the beasts of the field, 
and lose all the intellectual endearments which are at once the 

gride and the happiness of man? What is it that renders our 
ouses pure, and our families innocent? It is that, by tiie wise 
institutions of all civilized nations, there is placed a kind of 
guard against the human passions, in that sense of impropriely 
and dishonour, which the law has raised up, and impressea witn 
almost the force of a second nature. This wise and politic 
restraint beats down, by the habits of the mind, even a pro- 
pensity to incestuous commerce, and opposes those inclinations 
which nature, for wise purposes, has implanted in our breasts at 
the approach of the other sex. It holds the mind in chains 
against the seductions of beauty. It is a moral feeling in per- 
petual opposition to human inlQrmity. It is Hke an angel mm 
heaven placed to guard us against propensities which are evil. 
It is that warning voice, gentiemen, which enables you to 
embrace your daughter, however loveljr, without feeling that 
you are of a different sex. It is that wMch enables you, m the 
same manner, to live familiarly with your nearest female rela- 
tions, without those desires which are natural to man. 

"Next to the tie, of blood (if not, indeed, before it), is the 
sacred and spontaneous relation of friendship. The man who 
comes under the roof of a married fnend ought to be under the 
dominion of the same moral restraint ; and, iSxak God, generally 
is so, from the operation of the causes which I have described. 
Though not insensible to the charms of female beauty, he receives 
its impressions under a habitual reserve, which honour imposes. 
Hope is the parent of desire, and honour tells him he must not 
hope. Loose thoughts may arise, but they are rebuked and 
dissipated — 

* Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.* 

^^ Gentlemen, I trouble you with these reflections, that yon 
may be able properly to appreciate the guilt of the defendsmt ; 
and to show you that you are not in a case where lar^ allow- 
ances are to be made for the ordinary infirmities of our imperfect 
natures. When a man does wrong in the heat of sudden passion 
^as, for instance, when, upon receiving an affront, he rushes 
into immediate violence, -even to the deprivation df life, the 
humanity of the law classes his offence amongst the lower degrees 
of homicide; it supposes the crime to have been committed 
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before the mind had time to parley with itsel£ But is the 
eriminal act of such a person, however disastrous may be the 
consequence, to be compared with that of the ddfendant? 
Invited into the house of a friend, — received with the open 
arms of affection, as if the same parents had given them bnlh 
and bred them; — in this situation, this most monstrous and 
wicked defendant dehl)eratel7 perpetrated his crime; and, 
shocking to relate, not onlj contmued the appearances of 
friendship, after he had violated its most sacred obligations, 
but contmued them as a doak to the barbarous repetitions of 
his offence — ^writing letters of regard, whilst, perhaps, he was 
the &ther of the last child, whom his injured mend and 
companion was embradng and cherishing as his own. What 
protection can such conduct possibly, receive from the humane 
consideration of the law for sudden and violent passions ? A 
passion for a woman is progressive — it does not, like anger, 
gain an uncontrolled ascendency in a moment ; nor is a modest 
matron to be seduced in a day. Such a crime cannot, therefore, 
be committed under the resistless dominion of sudden infimutv- : 
it must be deliberately, wUfuUy, and wickedly committed. The 
defendant could not posdbly have incurred the guilt of this 
adultery without often passing through his mind (for he had 
the education and piinaples of a gentleman) — the very topics 
I have been insisting upon before you for his condenmation. 
Instead of being suddenly imnelled towards mischief, without 
leisure for such reflecfdons, he had innumerable difficulties and 
obstacles to contend with. He could not but hear, in the first 
refusals of this unhappy lady, evervthing to awaken conscience^ 
and even to excite norror. In the arguments he must have 
emplojred to seduce her from^er duty, he could not but recollect, 
ana wilfully trample upon his own. He was a year engaged in 
the pursuit— he resorted repeatedly to his shameM purpose, 
and advanced to it at such intervals of time and distance, as 
entitle me to say, that he determined in cold blood to enjoy a 
future and momentary gralification, at the expense of every 
principle of honour which is held sacred amongst gentlemen, 
even where no laws interpose their obligations or restraint."—' 
Pp. 188-186. 

The jury gaye £7>000 damages, supposed to be 
equal to the <kfendaiit's whole property. 

The other speech which we proceed to notice is 
of the same exialted character. It was deliyered in 
behalf of a gentleman of high family, who haTing been 
attached to a young lady of equal rank, was preyented 
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from marrying her hj the interested views of her 
relations, who preferred an alliance with one of the 
greatest houses in the kingdom. The marriage was 
an mJiappy one : the original attachment seems never 
to have been replaced by any other — ^it revived after 
aa interval of misery and separation — and produced 
the elopement which occasioned the present action. It 
is quite impossible, we think, for human ingenuity and 
eloquence to have turned those circumstances to better 
account than Mr. Erskine's did in this exquisite speech. 
The counsel for the plaintiff having dwelt on the loss 
of domestic happiness occasioned by the seduction, Mr. 
Erskine meets him here at once : — 

"In order, therefore, to examine this matter (and I shall 
support ever^ syllable that I utter -with the most precise and 
uncontroyertible proo&), I will begin with drawmg up the 
curtains of this blessed marriage-bed, whose joys are supposed 
to have been nipped in the bud by the defendant's adulterous 
seduction. Nothmg, certainly, is more delightful to the human 
&ncy than the possession of a beautiM woman in the prime of 
health and youthM passion : It is, beyond all doubt, the highest 
enjoyment which God, in his benevolence, and for the wisest 
purposes, has bestowed upon his own image : I reverence, as I 
ougnt, that mysterious union of mind and body, which, while it 
continues our spedes, is the source of all our affections ; which 
builds up and dignifies the condition of human life ; which binds 
the husband to the wife by ties ioiore indissoluble than laws 
can possibly create ; and which, by the reciprocal endearments 
arising from a mutual passion, a mutual interest, and a mutual 
honour, lays the foundation of that parental affection which dies 
in the brutes with the necessities of nature, but which reflects 
back again upon the human parents the unenpeakable sympathies 
of their offiprin^, and all the sweet, deHghtml relations of social 
existence. While the curtains, therefore, are yet dosed upon 
this bridal scene, your imaginations will naturally represent to 
70a this charminff woman, endeavouring to conceal sensations 
whidi modesty forbids the sex, however enamoured, too openly 
to repeal ; wishing, beyond adequate expression, what she must 
not even attempt to express ; and seemmgly resisting what she 
boms to enjoy. Alas ! gentlemen, you must now prepare to 
see in the room of this a scene of horror and of sorrow; ^on 
must prepare to see a noble lady, whose birth surely required 
no further illustration; who had been courted to marriage 
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before she eyer heard even her husband^s name; and who^ 
affections were irretrievably bestowed upon and pledged to my 
honourable and unfortunate client ; you must behold ner given 
up to the plaintiff by the in&tuation of parents, and stretched 
upon this bridal bed as upon a rack ; — ^tom firom the arms of a 
beloved and impassioned youth, himself of noble birth, only to 
secure the honours of a higher title ; a legal victim on tiie altar 
of herald^ !"— Pp, 201-203. 

He then goes into the particular facts which are 
to support this description, and works them up to a 
purpose bold indeed — ^but not rash ;— he contrives to 
make the parties change places, and represents the 
seducer as the injured person : — 

^^ To all this it will be said by the plaintiff^s counsel (as it has, 
inaeed, been hinted already), that dis^st and alienation from 
her husband could not but be expected ; but that it arose from 
her affection for Mr. B. Be it so, sentiemen. I readily admit 
that, if Mr. B.^s acquaintance with the lady had commenced 
subsequent to the marriage^ the^ argument would he irresistible, 
and tne criminal conclusion against him unanswerable. But has 
Mr. H. a right to instruct his counsel to charge my honourable 
client with seduction when he himself yt^a the seducer? My 
learned friend deprecates the power of what he terms my 
pathetic elo(|uence: Alasl gentlemen, if I possessed it, the 
occasion forbids its exertion, because Mr. B. has only to defend 
himself and cannot demand damages from Mr. H. for depriving 
him of what was his by a titie superior to any law which man 
has a moral right to make. Mr. H. was never marrxed. 
God and nature forbid the banns of such a marriage. If, there- 
fore, Mr. B. this day could have, by me, addressed to you his 
wrongs in the character of a plaintiff demanding reparation, 
what damages might I not have asked for him — and, without 
the lud of this imputed eloquence, what damages might I not 
have expected? 

" I would have brought before you a noble youth, who had 
fixed his affections upon one of the most beautiful of her sex, 
and who enjojed hers in return. I would have shown ;^ou their 
suitable condition ; — ^I would have painted the expectation of an 
honourable union, and would have concluded by showing her 
to you in the arms of another, by the legal prostitution of 
parental choice in the teeth of affection : with child by a rival, and 
onlv reclaimed at last, after so cruel and so afflicting a divorce, 
witn her freshest charms despoiled, and her very morals in a 
manner impeached, by assertmg the purity and virtue of her 
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original and spotless choice. Good God ! ima^e my client to 
be PLAINTIFF, and what damages are you not prepared to giye 
him? and yet he is here as defendant, and damages are 
demanded against him. Oh, monstrous conclusion r — Pp. 
204, 205. 

After this, he says he considers his client as perfectly 
safe in the hands of the jury; and may spare a moment 
to render his cause beneficial to the public. It might 
be supposed that he is in reality going to lecture upon 
some general topics arising out of the cause ; not for 
the swe of really edifying his audience, but for reliey- 
in^ their attention, and displaying rhetoric. No such 
thmg — ^these are arts of lesser rhetoricians. He 
enlarges on such points indeed, and persuades his 
hearers that he is instructing them, and stepping aside 
for their improvement; but after thus getting the 
more complete and unsuspecting possession of them, he 
speedily, but not abruptly, turns all he has been saying 
to the account of hid cause, by a transition perfectly 
natural, and indicating the purpose for which the sup- 
posed digression was mdulged m : — 

"It inyolves in it an awful lesson; and more instructive 
lessons are taught in courts of justice than the church is able to 
inculcate. Morals come in the cold abstract from pulpits ; but 
men smart imder them practically when we lawyers are the 
preachers. Let the aristocracy of England, which trembles so 
much for itself, take heed to its own security ; let the nobles of 
England, if they mean to preserve that pre-eminence which, in 
some shape or other, must exist in every social community, take 
care to support it by aiming at that which is creative, and alone 
creative, of real superiority. Instead of matching themselves to 
supply wealth, to be again idly squandered in debauching ex- 
cesses, or to round the quarters of a family shield ; instead of 
continuing their names and honours in cold and alienated 
embraces, amidst the enervating rounds of shallow dissipation, 
let them live as their fathers of old lived before them ;— let them 
marry as affection and prudence lead the way; and, in the 
ardours of mutual love, and in the simplicities of rural life, let 
them lay the foundation of a vigorous race of men, firm in their 
bodies, and moral from early habits ; and, instead of wasting 
their fortunes and their strength in the tasteless drdes of de- 
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banchery, let them llcfat up their magnificent and hospitable 
halls to the gentry and peasantiy of the country, eztendmg ihe 
consolations of wealth and influence to the poor. Let them but 
do this,— and, instead of those dangerous and distracted divi- 
sions between the different ranks of me, and those jealousies of 
the multitude so often blindly painted as biff with destruction ; 
we should see our country as one large and nannonions fkmilj, 
—which can never be accomplished amidst vice and corruption^ 
by wars or treaties, by informations ex officio for libels, or hj 
any of the tricks and artifices of the state : — ^Would to God this 
system had been followed in the instance before us ! Surely the 
noble house of F. needed no fiirther illustralion ; nor the still 
nobler house of H., — ^with blood enough to have inoculated half 
the kingdom."— Pp. 205-207. 

The speech concludes with such a representation of 
the defender's circumstances as might conduce to the 
same end — ^the diminution of damages. Whether he 
was successful or not, the reader may judge, when he 
learns that only £500 were given ; barely enough to 
coyer an application for a dirorce bill. 

We shall now close this article, which we trust will 
not be thought tedious, however extended in length, 
by such as have read the extracts, which ^ve it the 
whole value it possesses. It is tpo late to mdulge in 
general reflections upon a professional career, about 
which the world has long since made up its mind. 
Nothing now remains but to admire its lustre, and to 
lament that it has been terminated, — ^not indeed by 
events which took Mr. Erskine from a new sphere, to 
which the habits of his previous Ufe were httle adapted, 
and in which he could have experienced no great com- 
fort, however necessary for his fame and for the honour 
of flie profession his elevation to it might have been. 
Nor yet do we mourn because the prospect of his return 
to the same sphere has been overcast. But we may 
be allowed to express a sincere, though unavailing 
regret, that the strange and humiliating events which 
have recently inflicted such injuries on the country, 
should have deprived it of the services which Lord 
Erskine might still render in returning to the oourtsof 
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common law, and filling a high magisterial station in 
those scenes where his me was spent. 

In conduding these reflections, we cannot avoid re- 
curring to the topic with which our former article on 
the same subject was wound up. To hold up Lord 
Erskine's skill and eloquence to the younger members 
of the profession for their models might be in most 
instances unavailing. But every one, however slenderly 
gifted, may follow him close in the path of pure honour 
and unsullied integrity; — above all — of high and un- 
bending independence, — incapable of being seduced or 
awed, either by the political or judicial influence of 
the times. Had he not been the first in this path — 
had his powers been exerted in obsequiousness to the 
goremment, or in time-^erviBg or timid submission to 
the courts of justice, we, at least, should not have stept 
aside to attempt the task of praising his eloquence. 
He might have spoken with the tongue of an angel, if 
\m cause had not been that of the people — and con- 
ducted with dauntless resistance to power — unceasing 
enmity to every kind of oppression, by whomsoever 
attempted. Covered over with honours (as they are 
cafled), satiated with wealth, bepraised in every court 
and assembly within the realm — one things he would 
stall have found beyond the reaf^h either of his talents 
at his power : — ^the humble, but honest, and therefore 
not worthless, tribute of praise which we have given, 
not to the orator, but to ihe Mend of the people. 
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PULPIT ELOQUENCE.* 



It is one of the most trite remarks of rhetorical 
criticism, that the eloquence of the pulpit, generally 
speaking, turns verv peculiar advantages to a very 
moderate account. If any one were, for the first time, 
informed what Preaching was — ^if, for example, one of 
the ancient critics had been told that the time would 
come when vast multitudes of persons should assemble 
regularly to be addressed, in the midst of their doYO- 
tions, upon the most sacred truths of a religion sublime 
beyond all the speculations of philosophers, yet in aU 
its most important points simple, and of the easiest 
apprehension ; that with those truths were to be 
mingled discussions of the whole circle of human 
duties, according to a system of morahty singularly 
pure and attractive ; and that the more dignified and 
the more interesting parts of national affairs were not 
to be excluded from the discourse ; that, in short, the 
most elevating, the most touching, and the most in- 
teresting of aU topics, were to be we subject-matter of 
the address, directed to persons sufiiciently versed in 
them, and assembled only from the desire they felt to 
hear them handled — surely the conclusion would at 
once have been drawn, that such occasions must train 
up a race of the most consummate orators, and that 
the effusions to which they gave birth must needs cast 
all other rhetorical compositions into the shade. The 

* Modem Infiddity considered vnth respect to its influence on Socidy^ 
in a Sermon preached at the Baptist Meeting^ Cambridge, By Robert 
Hall, ]k[.A. Tenth edition, 8vo, pp. 88. London : Hamilton. 1822. 
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preacher has, independent of his subject, advantages of 
a kind enjoyed by no other orator. He speaks with 
the most complete preparation ; in the midst of a pro- 
found silence, without the slightest contention to ruffle 
him or distract his audience ; he speaks too as from a 
lofbj eminence, clothed with high authority, not solicit- 
ing, but commanding attention — ^not entreating or ex- 
horting, but requiring compliance with his mandate, by 
Tirtue of the commission he bears — ^not discoursing as 
man to men, but delivering a divine message as if he 
were upon an embassy from above, and claimed to 
represent the Supreme Power, whose minister he is 
admitted to be. His superiority over his auditors is 
far more marked than that of omer orators, who only 
excel their hearers in talents and acquirements : for he 
is also more pure in life and conversation ; his habits 
are more virtuous, generally speaking, than that of the 
common run of men ; and he is, therefore, more entitled 
to be respected. In very many cases he has a yet 
stronger claim to their regard; he is most probaoly 
their ordinary pastor, and endeared to them by having 
counselled them in difficulties, visited them in sickness, 
and comforted them in affliction. What, compared 
with this, is the advantage which secular declauners 
prize the most, that of having a willing audience, when, 
as candidates for popular favour, they address their 
own partizans, or, as chiefs of a party, they appeal to 
their banded followers ? 

How then comes it to pass that instances are so rare 
of eminent eloquence in the pulpit ? That there should 
be a great number of dull sermons preached, we can 
eaaly bring ourselves to expect — ^because there are a 
much greater number of such discourses delivered, 
than of all others taken together. Beckoning only 
15,000 every Sunday (which is allowing above 10,000 
of the clergy in England and Wales to preach but once 
a-week), and supposing only 5,000 by dissenters of all 
kinds, in both parts of the island, we have above a 
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nulHon of sermons preached regQkrfy erory year, 
l>e»d6 many thousand occasionsS disconrs^s. How 
emsll a per-centage of this large number ever sees the 
light throngli the pnossl How trifling a per-centage 
of the number pubhshed ever reaches a second edition! 
Tet sermons, from tihe great multitudiS' which are com- 
posed, form the most numerous class of publicadons; 
and, excepting works of very ab^ruse scdence, hare 
the fewest reaiders ; and without any exception, of all 
books fidnk, proyerbially, the most speedily into oblivion. 
Their prodigious number will easily account for so 
many bad ones b^^ found ; and this may also explain 
the evil name which ^ns i^cies of composition gene- 
rally has acquired. But it will hardly account kh* so 
few fine ones appearing. The vast body of preachers 
always at woi^ is, on the contrary, a reason why 
many great orators diould start up, indep^ident of 
all we peculiar advantages which pulpit eloquence 
«njoys. We must seek ekewfaere, then, for the cause 
of the undeniable fact, which is so often admitted and 
lamented. 

It is commonly said, that the advantages sudi as we 
liave advierted to are more apparent tmtn real, — ^that 
ample as they seem to be when enumerated, they shrink 
into a narrow space in practice, — that some of tfaem^ 
as for instance the absence of conflict, and the uniform 
preparation, are rather drawback tiian benefits; — 
and that all the solid points of superiority over secular 
oratory would be most profitably abandoned, if fbey 
eoold only be exchanged for the lively excitement, the 
lieartfelt glow, created by a present interest, howeyer 
trifling in amount, compared with the reversionary 
prospects toward which sacred contemplations are 
oirected. That such is the grovelling nature of men, 
may be easily admitted ; that they wul be difiqposed to 
feel far more strongly tiie appeals made to ihem, opcm 
matters before their eyes, and at the present time, 
than any topics drawn from 'Hhe evidence of things 
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unseen," and which refer to the period "when time 
shaJl be more ;" that the question, what shall be sud- 
denly enacted, is much more practical, and affects the 
bulk of mankind more yehementlj, than the question 
how they shall regulate their lives, and what they 
riiall hope or dread to experience hereafter, will readily 
be granted ; and, therefore, that the natural tendency 
of a preacher's auditory, is to regard his topics witn 
indifference, as not calling for amy lively attention or 
immediate resolution, when the same hearer would be 
roused to enthusiasm by the more practical discourses 
at the bar, the hustings, or the vestry. But after we 
have made every allowance of this kind, it remains un- 
questionable, that the preacher has advantages of sub- 
ject, and of character and opportunity, which should 
euable him to overcome the grovelling tendency of 
men; to lift their ideas above the impulses of .sense; 
and to counteract their inveterate habit of mistaking 
near things for great ones. 

It has long been conceded by the most rigorous and 
orthodox divines, that their sacred office does not set 
them above the necessity of borrowing help from the 
resources of worldly rhetoric. Indeed, when the 
preachers who had supernatural endowments — ^who 
had the gift of tongues to fortify them, and could 
confirm the faith of their hearers by performing 
miracles before their eyes — ^when even tiiey disdained 
not the aids of mere earthly eloquence, St. Paul him^ 
self holding a very high place among orators in his 
purely secular capacity, — ^we may well admit, ihat 
their successors are not only justified, but called upon 
to exert themselves with all earnestness and diligence 
in the arts of persuasion, and to rely upon them &r 
making their ministry effectual. They are bound, as 
St. Jerome expresses it, to fight the flesh with the 
arms of the flesh, — after the manner of David, who 
slew Goliath with his own sword. They are bound, 
moreover, to keep pace with the improvements of the 
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age they live in, that they may retain the influence 
which the success of their ministry requires, over those 
among whom they labour. That men of commanding 
genius have been able to move their auditors from the 

Eulpit, as eflfectually as any secular orators ever did, is 
eyond all question. Not to mention the extraordinary 
feats performed by some of the Roman preachers,* 
there are numerous testimonies to the triumphs of the 
French pulpit. De Lingendes, Castillon, Bourdaloue, 
are less familiarly known to us then Flechier, Bossuet, 
and Massillon ; but they seem to have been men cast 
in a grand mould. Rapin says of the first, in his 
Reflexions (II., 104), " II enflammoit le coeur par tout 
ce qu'il y avoit de feu et d'ardeur dans les passions, 
dont il S9avoit Tart', par une rhetorique particuliere 
qu'il s'etoit faite. On commen9ait alors a Tecouter 
avec plaisir, parcequ'il s'insinuoit dans les esprits par 
Tartificc de son eloquence, et I'on ne craignoit jamais 
tant de le voir finir, que quand il etoit prest de la feire. 
Car c'etoit alors qu'il entroit dans les cceurs, pour s'y 
rendre le Maistre, et pour y faire ce qu'il luy plaisoit. 
Mais rien ne parloit plus a son avantage que le profond 
silence de son auditorie quand il avoit acheve son 
sermon. On voyoit ses auditeurs se lever de leurs 
chaises, le visage pale, les yeux baiss^z, et sortir tout 
Smus et pensifs de I'Eglise, sans dire un seu mot, sur 
tout dans les matieres touchantes, et quand il avoit 
trouve lieu de faire le terrible, ce qu'il faisoit fort 
souvent." There can be no more decisive character 
painted of great and successful eloquence, unless it be 
that fact — of itself the most eloquent, and which every 
one has heard of — the sudden starting up of the whole 
congregation, when Massillon preached, for the first 
time, that wonderful sermon upon the '' Few who will 

* It is related of Philip of Kami, that he once preached a aermon 
upon Non-residence before the Pope (Gregory XY.), which had the 
effect of driving thirty bishops to their respective dioceses the day 
after. 
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be saved." {Le petit nombre dee Elus), A general 
shuddering seized them at the famous passage, and 
they hastuy rose, with a kind of cry, as if trying to 
escape from the frightful state he was describmg! 
Dean Kirwan's sermons are known to have produced 
the most extraordinary effects in later times. Persons 
have gone to church without being much afraid of 
being mduced, as others had been, to give more to the 
charity for which the Dean was to preach, than they 
could afford ; but, after resisting for some time, they 
have ended by throwing down their watches and rings, 
and whatever else of v5ue they had about them. We 
have heard also of very remarkable effects being pro- 
duced by the great preacher, one of whose most 
finished works, though certainly not the best, now lies 
before us. 

Nor will it suffice to contend, that, in sermons, the 
principal object of great oratory is wanting — a topic of 
close and contested reasoning, some practical argument 
to be maintained and enforced. Some of the great 
specimens of ancient eloquence belong to the clas& 
which admits of little or no argumentation. Not to 
speak of Isocrates and the professed Panegyrists, some 
of Cicero's finest orations are properly of the Demon- 
strdtive or Epideictic kind, in point of execution, 
though certainly not in their object; for they were 
not, like those strictly so called, made for the mere 
purpose of display. However, Demosthenes himself 
did not disdain to deliver at least one oration of this 
class, in every sense; and although there are con- 
dusive reasons for behoving that the one preserved 
as his, is by another hand,* yet he has, in the ir^gt 

^ * The observatioDs in the 'Erir»^i»f X^ye;, upon the impossibUity of 
Qtizens in a democracy misbehaving in battle, and not choosing tavxrw 
takn, futXXn if (itov eu^x^^*', never could have been risked by one who 
had misbehaved in the very battle of which he was speaking. They form 
a striking contrast, too, to the extreme discretion sho^vn in the oration Tt^i 
•vi^cNtf, where he cautiously avoids the topic of his misconduct at Cher- 
onea, although ^schines had not only made it a distinct article of charge. 
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9T^avoVf recorded the Batistaction which he experi- 
Mioed in performing that task.* It must indeed be 
admitted, that nothing but the highest degree of ex- 
cellence can render this species of oratory attractive ; 
and that it becomes unbearable long before it reaches 
the point of mediocrity. The great fisune of Bossuet 
affords no exception to this remark. His funeral 
sermons, which alone he laboured with such care as to 
leave in a perfect state, although replete with exalted 
passages, where much dignity is .united to very exqui- 
site composition, have nevertheless such a sickening 
sweetness diffused over them, contain so little solid 
matter upon which the ornaAient is fine drawn, and 
show in the ornament such a defect of manly and 
original genius, lihat thej oftener tire out our patience 
and pall upon the appetite, than afford gratification; 
while their perpetual exclamations and apostrophes, 
tiieir gross exaggerations, and the never-ending onctian 
of both thought and expression, is calculated not a Utile 
to excite disgust, in a reader of correct taste and mas- 
culine understanding. 

bat had, at least a dozen times, aUuded to it in the most offensive tenns. 
He declines the argument here : as indeed in the whole conduct of his 
ddbnce, he makes a point of choosing his own ground, notwithstanding 
ail his adversary's attempts to make him follow the line of attack. He 
only refers to tiie selection made of him to pronounce the funeral ora- 
tion, as an answer to all that had been said against the measures which 
led to the disaster, and ascribes the choice to the confidence in his tvwm 
Mai vr^ofvfAM, ^schines, in attacking him, had, among other invectives 
upon his want of courage, and beside contrasting it with the reward of the 
brave bestowed by Ctesiphon, used this remarkable topic : " He dared to 
pronounce a panegyric upon the valour of tiie dead, while he trod upon 
their graves with the feet of a coward (literally, a runaway slave), who 
had fled firom his post." "EroXfinvt^ rets ^^avtratg wan »m» XtXctwan 
«il» rs^ff avafi^as itri ro9 Ta(p»9 rw TtTtktvTn»or§t9, ty%mfum,^uir rtf 
uut9§09 m^mw. Is it ooncdvable that such an artist as Machines, who 
here resorts to a fkr-fetched, though very fine allusion, should have let 
sfip the obvious advantage which the expressions above cited from the 
Bopposed funeral oration gave him, had they really been used ? 

* The funeral oration, ascribed to Pericles in Thucydidea, is stiU mora 
mideniably made for him ; but it proves beyond a doubt, that one of this 
:IUa8tdoua orator's gieateflt efforts was of that kind. 
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The sermon upon Queen Henrietta Maria's deaQi is 
esteemed among his finest, and probably would ba 
pitched upon as his masterpiece. Now, passing over 
the subject-matter — which m displays of this dass ia 
always secondary— -dismissing from our view such 
theories as those which ascribe to the Beformation all 
the crimes of our civil wars — such ^ross flatteries as 
that which can find in Charles I.'s whole life no error 
but the amiable failing of too much clemency, which he 
shares with Julius Gaesajp, and can single out no quali- 
ties so undeniably belonging to his character as wisdom 
and justice — ^there is, nevertheless, a way of expressing 
such nonsense which makes it more intolerable, and 
compels us at once to reject it, as there is also a 
manner of enfolding it in imagery, and conveying 
it in chaste and subdued diction, which beguiles our 
better judgment, and makes us receive it unawares. 
The exquisite adulation of Cicero to Caesar, has thia 
remarkable quality, that it is so delicately managed, 
as to be no more offensive to the bystander, or even to 
the reader (a severer test), than to the object of it. 
But the clumsy preacher at the first sickens us with 
the subject and the artist. " Que lui peut-on reprocher, 
dnon la clemence? Je veux bien avouer de lui, ce 
qu'un auteur celebre a dit de Cesar.'' — " Qu'il a 6t6 
dement jusqu'a etre oblige de s'en repentir," — " Que 
ce soit done la, si Ton veut, Tillustre defaut de Charles 
aussi bien que de Cesar." — " Comme il n'a jamais 
refuse ce qui ^toit raisonable, ^tant vainqueur; il a 
toujours rejete ce qui etoit foible et injuste, etant 
captif."* — ** Grande Reine !" (says he, apostrophizing 
Henrietta Maria), ^'je satisfais a vos plus tendres 
desirs, quand je celebre ce Monarque ; et ce coeur que 
n'a iambus vecu que pour lui, se reveille, tout poudre 
qu'il est, et devient sensible, mSme sous ce drap mor- 

* So tbought not the unfortunate king himself, when he admitted that 
he justly merited his fate for not rejecting Straflbrd's bill of attainder, and. 
wldle he was at liberty. 
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tnaire, an nom d'un epoux si cher^ a qui ses ennemis 
monies accorderont le titre de sage et celui de juste," 
&c. But it is not only the Queen's deceased husband 
that draws the preacher off his subject; her living 
son-in-law, being present in the church, is addressed 
at some length — exhorted to work upon the power and 
the virttie of Louis XIV. and Charles IL, for the 
peace of the two countries ; and told, " que Ton pent 
tout 6sperer d'un Prince que la sagesse conseille, que 
la valeur anime, et que la justice accompagne dans 
toutes ses actions." — " Mais (he suddenly exclaims), ou 
m'emporte mon zele, si loin de mon triste sujet ? Je 
m'arrSte a considerer les vertus de Philippe, et ne 
songe pas que je vous dois I'histoire des malheurs 
d'Bfennette I" He afterwards addresses himself to the 
wife of Philippe, and daughter of Henrietta Maria, 
apparently present also, but with a far-fetched contriv- 
ance, perhaps as absurd as any on record in the worst 
schools of rhetoric. The Duchess, as is well known, 
was born at Exeter, whence her mother was obliged 
to fly immediately after her confinement, and leave 
her m the power of the Parliamentary army. This 
happened in 1664. The preacher, in 1669, long after 
all the perils of her infancy are over, and when she is 
grown up and safely married and settled in France, 
most fervently prays for her preservation from the 
enemies who surrounded her cradle. "Princesse! 
dont la destinee est si grande et si glorieuse, faut-il 
que vois naissiez en la puissance des ennemis de votre 
maison i O Eternel I veillez sur elle ; anges saints ! 
ranger a Tentour vos escadrons invisibles, et faites la 
garde autour du berceau d'une Princesse si grande et 
si delaissee. Elle est destinee" (he goes on to inform 
the angels as a reason for watching her) '' au sage et 
Taleureux Philippe I et doit des Princes a la France, 
xlignes de lui, dignes d'elle, et de leurs aieux I" Of 
Onarles II. he says, in plain terms, that " his reign is 
peaceful and glorious, and that he causes justice, 
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wisdom, and mercy to reign with him." Certes, these 
effusions are not from the great master, who exclaimed, 
" Cave ignoscas ! Hsec nee hominis, nee ad hominem, 
vox est: Qud, qui apud te C. Caesar utetur, suam 
citius abjiciet humanitatem, quam extorquebit tuam;" 
and who afterwards flattered the conqueror in such 
terms as these — ^the model no doubt of the French 
artist, — ^but which he has most successfully copied — 
"Vidi enim et cognovi quid maxime spectares, cum 
pro alicujus salute multi laborarent, causas, apud te 
rogantium graviores esse quam vultus: neque spec- 
tare te quam tuus esse, necessarius is qui te oraret, 
sed quam illius pro quo laboraret. Itaque tribuis tu 
quidem tuis ita multa, ut mihi beatiores iUi esse 
videantur interdum, qui tua hberalitate fruuntur, 
quam tu ipse, qui illis tam multa concedis. Sed 
video tamen apud te causas, ut did, rogantium 
valere plus quam preces ; ab iisque te moveri maxime, 
quarum justifissimum dolorem videas in petendo." — 
{Pro, Lig.) 

The PanegyHcka of Bossuet, or Discourses in Praise 
of the Virgin, the Apostles, and Saints, are still more 
offensive to correct taste; containing, with much ex- 
cellent composition, and many displays of a subtle, 
though perverse ingenuity, an abundance of the most 
childish conceits, and whining exclamations, calculated 
to sicken and (hvert, rather than awaken or sustain 
devotional feelings ; while the topics of praise are 
often such as, to Protestant ears at least, are not only 
tainted with the OTOssest absurdity, but the most revolt- 
ing indeUcacy. Take a specimen from two of his most 
famous sermons; the one preached on the Fast of 
the Nativity of the Virgin, " Sur lea Grandeurs de 
Marie ;" and the other on the Conception. They both 
turn much on the same point — one of his most favourite 
topics — ^the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and 
of Christ, on which he has many theories, by which 
he appears to set no little store. " Car permettez moi> 
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je Yous prie, d'approfondir un si grand mystere, et de 
Yoas expliquer une verity qui ne sera pas moins utile 
pour votre instruction qu'elle sera glorieuse a la Sainte 
Vierge. Cette verity, Chretiens, c'est que notre 
Sauyeur Jesus^hrist ne s'unit jamais a nous par son 
corps, que dans le desseia de s'unir plus etroitement 
en esprit. Tables mystiques I banquet adorable! et 
YOus saints et sacr^s autels, je yous appele a temoins 
de la Yerit^ que j'ayance, mais soyez en les temoins 
YOus-mSmes, yous qui participez a ces saints mysteres. 
Quand yous ayez approche de cette table divine; 
quand yous aiYez yu Yenir Jesus-Christ k yous, en son 
propre corps, en son propre sang ; quand on yous I'a 
mis dans la bouche, dites-moi, aYOz-Yous pense qu'il 
Youloit s'arreter simplement au corps? A Dieu ne 
plaise que yous Tayez cru, et que yous ayez re9U 
seulement au corps celui qui court k yous pour cher- 
cher Yotre ^me I ' Ames saints I kmes pieuses ! yous 
qui saYez gouter Jesu&-Christ dans cette adorable 
mystere !'" &c. 

This constant practice of apostrophizing, borroiv«d, 
no doubt, from the Roman school, but adopted Yriih 
the wonted intemperance of imitators (who, far from 
being servile followers, as of old, are almost always 
extravagant caricaturists), is one of the most offioosiYe 
parts of French oratory, and would destroy the force 
of a far more powerfiil species than the Epideictic in 
which our neighbours have so long revelled, can ever 
be made, even in the strongest hands. Will it be 
credited, that the same sort of address which we have 
seen Bossuet make on behalf of the Duchess of Orleans, 
five-and-twenty years after she had escaped the perils 
in question, is made in behalf of the Virgin Mary, 
seventeen centuries and more alter the occasion — a 
prayer to Christ that, in creatine: his mother, he would 
prerent her from being concdf ed in sin ! » Gheres 
Freres, que vous en semble ? que pensez vous de cette 
doctrine? Ne vous paroit-eUe pas bien plausible! 
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Ponr moi, qnand je considere le Sanveur Jesus, notre 
amour et notre esperance, entre les brafi de la Sainte 
Yierge, en sa9ant son lait Yirginal, en se reposant 
doucement sm* son sein, ou endos dans ses cnastes 
entrailles I — ^mais je m'arrete k cette derniere pensee !" 
— it might be snpposed, out of regard to the feelings 
of propriety, and because he had gone quite far 
enough ; — ^no such thing ! — only because the other 
topics belonged to another day — ^ dans peu de jours 
nous celebrerons la Nativite ou Sauyeur; et nous le 
considerons k present dans ces entrailles ne sa Sainte 
Mere ; quand done je regarde I'Incomprehensible ainsi 
renferme, et cette universite comme raccourcie ; quand 
je Yois mon Liberateur dans cette etroite et voluntaire 
prison, je dis quelquefois k part moi se pourroit-il bien 
faire que Dieu edt touIu abandonner au diable, quand 
ce n'auroit ^t^ qu'un moment, ce temple sacr^ qu il 
destinoit k son fik ? ce saint tabemade ou il prendra 
nn si long et si admirable repos; ce Ut yir^nal 
oH il celebrera des ndces toutes spirituelles avec notre 
nature? C'est ainsi que je me parle k moi-meme. 
Puis, m'adressant au Sauveur : En&nt Beni, lui dis-je» 
ne le souffrez pas, ne permettez pas que votre mere 
soit Bouill^el Ah I que si Satan losoit aborder 
pendant que demeurant en elle tous y faites un paradis, 
que de foudres yous feriez tomber sur sa tSte I Ayec 

Juelle jalousie yous defendriez I'honneur et Tinnocence 
eyotre Mere I Mais, d Saint Enfant! par qui les 
siecles ont 6U faits, que yous ites ayant tout les temps 
— quand yotre Mere f&t con^ue, yous la rcj^ardiez du 
plus haut des deux ; mais yous-mfime yous lormiez ses 
membres. C'est yous qui inspLrates ce souffle de yie 
qui anima cette chair dont la yotre deyoit Stre tiree. 
Ah prenez garde, 6 sagesse eternellel que dans ce 
meme moment elle ya 6tre iofectee d*un horrible peche, 
elle ya €tre en la possession de Satan I Detournez ce 
malheur par yotre bont^ ! commencez k honorer yotre 
Mere; faites qu'il lui profit^ d'ayoir un fils qui est 
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avant elle. Car enfin, k bien prendre les choses, elle 
est dejk votre Mere, et deja vous etes son fils !"* 

After pursuing the subject at great length, he 
observes, that next to the Articles of Faith, he knows 
no doctrine more attractive or more certain than that 
of the Immaculate Conception, and therefore is the less 
surprised that " cette celebre Ecole des Theologiens de 
Paris oblige tons ses enfans k defendre cette doctrine." 
This of course brings on an apostrophe, as indeed does 
the mention of any person or body corporate whatever. 
" Savante compagnie ! cette piet6 pour la Vierge est 
pent etre Tun des plus beaux heritages que vous ayiez 
re9U de vos peres f Puissiez-vous etre a jamais floris- 
sante ! Puisse cette tendre devotion," &c., &c. " Pour 
moi, je suis ravi, Chretiens, de suivre aujourd'hui ses 
intentions. Apres avoir ^te nourri de son lait, je me 
soumets volontiers & ses ordonnances; d'autant plus 
que c'est aussi, ce me semble, la volonte de I'Eglise. 
Elle a un sentiment fort honorable de la conception de 
Marie ; elle ne vous oblige pas de la croire immaculee ; 
mais elle nous fait entendre que cette croyance lui est 
agreable." — "II est de notre piete, si nous sommes 
vrais enfans de I'Eslise, non seulement d'obeir aux 
commandemens, xnJ de flechir aux moindres signes 
de la volonte, d'une mere si bonne et si sainte.^f 

It is to be remarked that Bossuet, in the character 
which he gives of Cromwell — ^the finest passage per- 
haps, in the funeral sermon upon Henrietta Maria — 
says nothing of his canting and mysterious language; 
nor docs he, in stigmatizing the sects which then 
sprung up, join in the abuse lavished upon them for 
the same excesses. (VI., 69, 74.) How indeed could 
he, who thus equals at the least in absurdity, the very 

* How striking is the effect, almost ludicrous, produced in this last 
sentence, by the French having no poetical language — no diction higher 
than the tone of common life ! 

t The first of these Sermons to be found in vol. v., p. 871 ; the second 
in vol. L, p. 204, of the Ckoix de Sermons de Bossuet. Paris, 1808. 
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Wildest of their ravings? But it would be well for 
those in this country, who are fond of laughing at the 
language of the old Covenanters, to point out anything 
in the choicest remains of their field oratory, which 
goes beyond the eflFusions of this court-preacher, the 
classical prelate whose sermons are deemed among the 
choicest models of sacred eloquence. 

The style of Massillon is undoubtedly much more 
masculine, and formed more in the Greek than the 
Latin school. As he flourished somewhat later than 
Bossuet, and as 'Hhe fashion of this world passeth 
away,'* not merely in secular matters, he is not wont, 
like the "Eagle of Meaux," to lose himself in the 
cloudy regions of mystery, but more apt, when he 
must deal with such subjects, to draw down from them 
some practical inferences appUcable to the concerns of 
his flock. His panegyrical discourses, though abound- 
ing in the faults of me French manner, offend far less 
in that luscious sweetness and sickly " onctioriy'* which 
remind us of the descriptions the ancients have left of 
the Asiatic oratory. If in praising Louis XIV., but 
after his death, he could paint him as a husband, 
" malgr^ les foiblesses qui partagerent son cceur, tou- 
jours respectueux pour la vertu de Therese ; condam- 
nant, pour ainsi dire, par ses egards pour elle, I'injustice 
de ses engagemens et renouant par Testime un Ueu 
affoibli par les passions," he certainly does not spare 
the reverses of fortune which followed his conquests ; 
but paints the miseries of war, and the losses sustained 
by France, with an honesty as rare in court-preachers, 
as it must have been unpalatable to the people he was 
addressing. " Mais helas ! triste souvenir de nos vic- 
toires, que nous rappelez vous? Monumens superbes 
elev^s au miUeu de nos places publiques, pour en im- 
mortaliser la memoire, que rappeleres-vous k nos 
neveux, lorsqu'ils vous demanderont, comme autrefois 
les Israelites, ce que signifient vos masses pompeuses 
et enormes? Quando interrogaverint vos filii vestri; 
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dicentea : Qaid 9ibi volimt isti lapides ? Yons lenr 
rappelerez tin siecle entier d'horreurs et de carnage: 
I'elite de la Noblest Fran9oise precipit^e dans le tom- 
beaa ; tant de maisons anciennes eteintes ; taut de 
meres point consolees, qui plenrent encore snr lenrs 
enfans; nos compagnes desertes, et an lien des 
tresors qu'elles renferment dans lenr sein, n'offirant 
plus qne des ronces an petit nombre des labourenrs 
forces de les negliger; nos -villes desol6es; nos 
euples epuises; les arts k la fin sans emnlation: 
e commerce languissant; vons leur rappelerez nos 
pertes plutdt que nos conqu^tes ; Quando interrogave- 
rint? &c. Vous leur rappelerez tant de Heux saints 
pro&n^; tant de dissolutions capables d*attirer la 
colore da ciel sur les plus justes entreprises ; le fen, le 
sang, le blacrpheme, Pabomination I et toutes les 
horreurs qu'enfante la guerre: yons leur rappelerez 
nos crimes plutot que nos yioioires I Quando interra- 
gaverint?" &c. — {Sermons de MassUUm, VII., 238.) 
This, it must be admitted, is a language far better 
adapted to the pulpit, and much better to be held, 
both to princes and their subjects, than the glorious 
descriptions of war, and the sons of triumph upon the 
success of their arms, and the shouts of exultation at 
national superiority, and the thunders and invectiyes 
against other countries, with which so many high 
priests of the religion of peace and charity make the 
yaults of their temples ring in modem times. 

It is obseryable, that this foneral sermon upon Louis 
XIV. must haye been preached at the beginning of 
the Eegency, and probably was delivered in the pre- 
sence of that holy man, the Duke of Orleans ; but no 
allusion whateyer is made to him \ and in- the sermon 
upon his mother's death (when indeed he had ceased 
to be regent), the most extravagant praise bestowed 
upon him, is only lihat he was << le premier exemple 
d'une minorite pacifique ; le modele aes Princes bien* 
faisans/' (ib., 295), which might be said with the most 
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perfect troih. After all we are accustomed to hear 
of the flatteries of French courtiers, and especially 
French preachers, in the age of Louis XIv., it is 
somewhat mortifying to find them so far exceeded by 
our own countrymen of the same day; and not by 
men only of little mark, unknown in a£iasr times, and 
in their own distinguished merely for their servile 
propensities, but by the ablest and most gifted of 
their profession ; as Soutii, who proved before Charles 
n. that Proyidenoe saves and deUvers princes, '' by 
endowing them with a more than ordinjBU*y sa^city 
and quickness of understanding above other men — 
so that they have not onlv a long rea^h with their 
arm, but a fiir&er with their mind — ^by giving them 
a singular coura^ and presence of mind— and by 
diqposmg their hearts to sudi virtuous and pious 
courses as he has promised a blessmg to, and restrain- 
ing them from those ways to which lie has denounced 
a curse ;" beside disposing of events, and of the minds 
of men in their fiivour. — {Sermons, IIL, 410). 

Yolture, an unsuspected eulogist of pulpit eloquence, 
describes tixe famous passage in the sermon, " Sur lea 
Mu8/' as one of the finest strokes of eloquence in 
ancient or modern times, and the figure which forms 
its basis, as at once the boldest and most happily 
appropriate ever employed. He gives the passage, 
but in a manner differing materially from the version 
of it in the common edition of the Sermons. He says, 
that there have been several varieties of it in the several 
editions, but that the substance is the same in all. It 
is probable, that the bishop may have made the addi- 
tions which certainly enfeeble it, from a desire to 
improve still further what was so successful; and that 
Voltaire may quote from the earhest edition ; but one 
very remarkable figure is omitted by him, and one 
piece of reasoning of a kind so truly Demosthenean, 
that no further proof is wanted of the models upon 
which Massillon formed his style. We shall give 
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Voltaire's, and then add those two passages, and 
afterwards attempt a translation; but we shall also 
note the changes by which the effect has been so 
much altered, and generally for the worse, in the 
subsequent versions : — 

'' Je suppose que ce soit ici notre derniere heure a 
tons ; que les cieux vont s'ouvrir sur nos tetes ; que 
le temps est passe, et que Teternite commence; que 
Jesus-Christ va paraitre pour nous juger, selon nos 
oeuvres, et que nous sommes tons ici pour attendre 
de lui r arret de la vie ou de la mort eternelle I Je 
vous le demande, frappe de terreur comme vous, ne 
separant point mon sort du votre, et me mettant dans 
la mSme situation ou nous devons tons paraitre un 
jour devant Dieu notre Juge; si Jesus-Christ, dis-je, 
paraissait des a present, pour faire la terrible separa- 
tion des justes et des pecheurs, croyez-vous que le 
plus grand nombre fut sauv6? Croyez-vous que le 
nombre des justes fiit au moins egal a celui des 
pecheurs ? Croyez-vouz que, s'il fesaat maintenant la 
discussion des oeuvres du grand nombre qui est dans 
cette eglise, il trouvat seulement dix justes parnd nous 1 
En trouverait-il un seul V 

Nothing can be finer than the conception, nor more 
perfect than the execution. The language is at once 
the most simple, and the most expressive ; — ^the effect 
is strikingly grand ;-the temperance with wHch so 
much is rejected, can only be equalled by the felicity 
of the selection. The sensation produced is supposed, 
according to this edition, and by what we can col- 
lect from the narrative of Voltaire, to have been 
at the awful words, "En trouverait-il un seul?" which 
seemed as it were to exclude each individual present 
from all hope of mercy. But, in the later editions, 
those words are postponed ; and the " discussion des 
C08urs du ^and nombre qui est dans cette eglise," is 
expanded mto an enumeration of four classes of sin- 
ners, who are to be deducted from the congregation ; 
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and the preacher proceeds thus: " Retranchez ces 
quatre sorts de pecheurs de cette assemble sainte; 
car ils en seront retranches au grand jour. Paraissez 
maintenant, justes; ou Stes-vous? Pestes d'Israel, 
passez a la droite : froment de Jesus-Christ, demelez- 
Tous de cette paille destinee au feu I Dieu I ou sont 
yes Elus? et que reste-il pour votre partage?" And 
we presume, that the effect is supposed to have beea 
produced here, according to this edition. The preacher 
then enlarges upon the idea, and weakens it lament- 
ably ; but he closes in a very high strain of reasoning, 
introducing at last something Dke the words which 
conclude the passage in the emtion of Voltaire, though 
so far weakening what went before, that it is a refer- 
ence to the topic, and a repetition of part. 

" Sommes nous sages, mes chers auditeurs. Pent- 
^tre que parmi tous ceux que m'entendent il ne se 
trouvera pas dix justes; peut-etre s'en trouvera-t-il 
encore moins; que sais-jei mon Dieu! Je n'ose 
regarder d'un oeil fixe les abimes de vos jugemens et 
de votre justice ; peut-etre ne s'en trouvera-t-il qu'un 
seul; et ce danger ne vous touche point, mon cher 
aaditeur? et vous croyez Stre ce seul heureux, dans 
le grand nombre qui perira — ^vous qui avez moins sujet 
de le croire que tout autre; vous sur qui seul la 
sentence de mort devroit tomber, quand elle ne tom« 
beroit que sur un seul des pecheurs qui m'ecoutent." 

Xow, although this last part is of the hig;hest merit, 
and equals the closeness oi the Greek originals, there 
can be no doubt that the topic is derived from a very 
great blemish, namely, a recurrence to the former 
topic for the purpose of changing and weakening it. 
Whether we take the edition referred to by Voltaire, 
or suppose an alteration to have been practised by 
him in citing it, and that " en trouverait-il un seul?'* 
was not in tiie original ; at any rate, the same mean- 
ing is conveyed by the figure wnich he suppresses, the 
invocation to the Just, and the exclamation, '' I)ieu» 
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Oil Bont Yos Elus? et que reste-t-il pour votre par- 
tage V — for this supposes that there are none at all; 
and then the preacher, going back to the enumeration^ 
assumes as the worst mat can happen, that possibly 
there may be but one ! It may also be observed, tha^ 
the exclamations, ^^ Sommes nous sages," &c. — '' 
mon Dieul" &c., and "Mes chers auditeursi" lower 
the severe dignity of the style, by lessening that 
nervous simplicity which gives such grandeur to the 
former part of the passage. That simplicity, however, 
is &r less remarkable in the later editions, than in 
tiiat from which we have cited. They introduce, in 
the middle of the description, an argument of some 
length — ^that as the audience now is, so will it be, as 
to salvation, in death and in judgment — which^ in 
Voltaire's edition, is merely glanced at in a word. 
Instead of simply making Jesus Christ appear, they 
make him appear *' dans ce temple,'' and not only 
there, but " au milieu de cette assemblee ;" and worse 
still, the assembly is '' la plus auguste de I'univers." 
Instead of that sublime expression, " Que le temps est 
passe, et que retemifce commence," they have, " Que 
c'est la fin de Tunivers:" Instead of " Tarrfet de la 
vie, ou de la mort etemelle," they vary the first sub- 
stantive, drop the antithesis, and diffuse the expres- 
sion into ^'une sentence de grace, ou ua arret de 
mort eternelle ;" and instead of the simple and appro- 
priate language, in which Voltaire's edition makes the 
preacher identify himself with his flock, without a 
word to awaken them from the trance, as it were, 
into which he has flung them, the later versions add 
to the words, " ne separant pas mon sort du votre," 
tiiese, "en ce point;" and these, which stiU more 
effectually end the delumon, as much, as if he had 
reminded them in so many words that he was preach- 
ing — " me mettant dans la mSme disposition, ou je 
souhaite que vous etiez" — ^and drop the &ae phrase, 
** paraitre devant Dieu notre juge." These smd other 
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dianges are all very much for the worse; One op tiro 
alterations are, perhaps, improvemeiits ; as, '^ le ter- 
rible discemement des boucs et des brebis ;" for, " la 
terrible separation des justes et des pecheurs;" atid 
certainly iSie description is made more liyely, and the 
allusion better pursued, by substituting for the general 
expression, '' Croyez yous que le plus grand nombro 
fat sauve?" the pictiu*esque one, " Croyez vous que le 
plus graiid nomL, de toat^ que nous somiJs ioi. 
fut place a la droiteT' The passage, as we caaKol 
avoid thinking it must have originally stood, may be 
thus given in English, though with the inferiority 
which is ahnost necessarily the lot of a traaslatJoii. 
even from a less to a more expressive language : — 

" I figure to myself that our last hour is com« ; — 
the heavens are opening over our heads — ^Time is no 
more, and Eternity has begun. Jesus Christ is aboiit 
to appear to judge us, according to our deserts — aad 
we are here awaiting at his hands the sentence of 
everlasting life or death. I ask you now — stricken 
with terror like yourselves — in nowise separating my 
lot from yours, but placing myself in the situation in 
which we all must one day stand before God, our 
Judge — If Christ, I ask you, were at this moment ta 
come to make the awful partition of the just and 
the unjust — think you -that the greater number 
would be saved?* — Vo you believe that the numbers 
would be even equal ? If the lives of the multitude 
here present were sifted, would he find among us ten 
righteous ? Would he find a single one ?" 

If any one examines the rest of this famous sermon, 
which abounds with the most nervous and brilliant, 
passages, he will find the strongest reason to conclude, 
that the great one we have been speaking of was 
retouched and overdone, after its first extraordinary 
effect had stamped it with celebrity; for the other 

• " Think you tJiat the greater number would pass to his right hand?** 
^Later Editions.') 
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parts are by no means liable to the same objections. 
Many of them are distinguished by Attic simplicity, 
and recall to the mind of the classical reader the dose 
and rapid declamation of the greatest orators. 

" Ou sont ceux qui renoncent de bonne foi aux 
plaisirs, aux usages, aux maxims, aux esperances du 
monde? Tons Tout promis — qui le tient? Onyoit 
bien des gens qui se plai^nent du monde; qui Tac- 
cusent d'injustice, d'ingratitude, de caprice; qui se 
dechainent centre lui; qui parlent yivement de ses 
abus, de ses erreurs ; mais en le decriant ils Taiment, 
ils le suivent, ils ne peuvent se passer de lui ; en se 
plaignant de ses injustices, ils sont piques, ils ne sont 
pas desabuses ; ils sentent ses mauvais traitemens, ils 
ne connaissent pas ses dangers ; ils se censurent, mais 
ou sont ceux qui le haissent ? Et dela, jugez si bien 
des gens peuvent pretendre au salut. Enfin tous ayez 
dit anatheme a Satan et a ses oeuvres ; et quelles sont 
ses oeuvres? Celles qui composent presque le fil, et 
comme toute la suite de votre vie; les pompes, les 
jeux, les plaisirs, les spectacles, le mensonge dont il est 
le pere, Torgueil dont il est le modele, les jalousies et 
les contentions dont il est Partisan. Mais, je demande, 
oil sont ceux qui n'ont pas leve Fanatheme," &c., &c. 

We have extended this quotation for the purpose of 
remarking, that it is employed to introduce a long and 
most vehement invective against all dramatic exhibi- 
tions, and all actors, — ^which makes Voltaire's unquali- 
fied admiration of the whole discourse a still stronger 
testimony in its favour. A comparison with Bossuet's 
frequent sermons on kindred subjects is quite unneces- 
sary to establish Massillon's vast superiority. But 
whoever would satisfy himself of this, may compare 
Bossuet's " Sur Vimpemtence finale,^' with Massillon's 
on the same subject. It is certainly one of Bossuet's 
best. There is one magnificent passage worthy of 
Massillon in conception, and, but tor the superfluous 
exclamations, in execution also, in which the Angel of 
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Death is described as retiring, time after time, to 
give an opportunity for repentance — ^till at length the 
order goes forth from on high, Make an end! — 
"L' Audience est ouverte; le juge est assis: Criminell 
venez plaider yotre cause. Mais que yous avez peu 
de temps pour vous preparer ! Dieu, que le temps 
est court pour demeler une affaire si enveloppe que 
celles de vos comptes et de votre vie. Ah I que vous 
jetterez de cris superflus: Ah! que vous soupirerez 
amerement apres tant d'ann^es perdues ! Yainement, 
inuiilement : il n'y a plus de temps pour vous ; vous 
entrez au sejour de Teternite. Voyez qu'il n'j a plus de 
soleil visible, qui commence et qui nnisse les jours, 
les saisons, les annees. C'est le Seigneur lui-m6me qui 
va commencer de mesurer toute chose par sa propre 
infinite. Je vous vois etonne et eperdu en presence 
de votre juge : mais regardez encore vos accusateurs ; 
ce sent les pauvres qui vont s'61ever centre votre 
durete inexorable." — (Tom. iv., p. 255.) It is very 
probable that the opening of this splendid passage 
lirst suggested to Massillon the idea of that of which 
so muda has been said; and, in the remainder, we 
certainly perceive a striking coincidence with the lead- 
ing feature of Mr. Hall's peroration to his beautiful 
Sermon upon War. 

Of Massillon's discourse, " Sur Timpenitence finale,"' 
the merits are indeed of the highest order. Tho 
exordium, in particular, is eminen^ oratorical ; sup- 
posing the audience to have shuddered at the awful 
words of the text,* and to stand in need of being 
comforted and supported, rather than awakened and 
intimidated. But the description of a death-bed, which 
is much admired, in its most striking circumstances>^ 
the picture of the state of the soul, immediatelv on 
quittmg the body (Tom. ii., p. 169), falls short of tho 
effect produced by a few simple and most picturesque 

* " I go my way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in your jrina: 
whither I go, ye cannot come.*'— John viii. 21. 
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expressions on the same subject, in the Sermon npon 
Death. ** Yavm ignorez ce que yous serez dans cette 
autre terre, on les conditions ne changent plus ; entre 
les mains de qui tombera votre ame, seole, etrangere, 
tremblante, an sortir da corps." What follows is much 
aore ambitious, but less striking, though by no means 
nnsucoessfuL " Si elle sera ^oiYiron^e de lumiere et 
foart6e aux pieds du Tr6ne sar les aiks des EsprHs 
bien-heureux, on enyidopp^e d*un nuage affreux, et 
precipitee dans les abimes." — j^Tom. iii, 410). 

The funeral sermon of this great orator cm. the 
death of Louis XIV. is well known. Certainly there 
Bever was in the hist(»*y of rhetoric, a more striking 
l««sage than ite conaae Jcement ; and we can easilf 
credit all the traditional accounts of its prodigious 
^ects. The congregation, composed of the court and 
of the people, were assembled m the Sainte-Chapelle 
of Para ; prince after prince of the royal family had 
^d in the course of a short time ; the almost only 
«rvivor, now the infa^ king, stricken with a grave 
malady, was all but given over ; the general sorrow, 
anxiety, and alarm, seemed at its height; when the 
late monarch's, Louis-le-6rand's, remains, slowly borne 
through the aisle, were placed in the centre of the 
chapel, — and Massillon pronounced the memorable 
words which thrilled every bosom, — " Dieu seul est 
grand, mes freres." When we consider the absolute 
sin^licity and perfect conciseness of the language; 
the entire appropriateness of the idea — quite natural, 
not quite obvious — so that though it might not have 
oceuired to any, yet it must, when presented, have 
made every one marvel that it had not — above all, its 
awfiil effect in bringing the whole scene into the 
Divine presence — ^we must confess, without hesitation, 
that there is not to be found in any merely human 
composition, a more genuine example of the sublime. 
It oiffers from all, or almost all other instances, in 
lins, tbat there is a reality in the passage — the tldng 
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is acted, not d^cribed. The famous oatti of Demii^- 
fhenes. Ma rove cv Ma^Ouwi KcvSwctMncvrac rmr 
vpayavwv I approaches this reality, but faUs short tf 
ii Cicero's Appeal to Tnbero, ** xuirns urgeo^-com*-' 
nu>T6ri Tidetor adolescens" {Pro IAgwrio\ -was touch'- 
iog; it was exquiidtely skilful, but had notfantg awful*. 
The '' baud ducum in crucem tolli " {In Var.) had n^ 
reality. !N^or mvsA it be forgotten, that tiie perfect 
appropriateness to the ocoaaion, the completely natural 
character of the allusion, precluded the possibility of 
the objection thai it was acting. Acting, that ia 
drami^jjc, it was in ihe h%hest aegree ; and Barm^ 
the great tragedian, who went to hear the preacher^ 
as so many preachers had gone in disguise to take a 
lesson from him,* when he said, "Here is a true 
orator ; we are but aciors,'' might, had he beea 
present at the funeral sermon, have added to faia 
praise, that the great orator was also a great dram^ 
atist.t 

To sustain the opening of the discourse was maoi^ 
festly impossible; indeed it ought, for full effect, to 
haye ended with the four words. But as that was 
equally impossible, — ^nay, would have been reckoned 
a stase trick — ^Massillon proceeds, and as fSar as it was 
poB«L avoids 8inkmg-4it leant; he most artistlj so 
contrives both the sense and the diction as to break 
his fall. He probably made a long pause after " Diea 
seul est £:rand, mes fr^res," and then he adds : " Et 
dans ces demers momens snrtont. oil il p^de a ]b. 
mort des rois de la terre; plus laur gloire et leur 

^ The great preachers tued to attend the theatre when Baron acted, ia 
a griUed box. He had quitted the stage for Bome yean before 1715, but 
afierwards returned to it in his old age, and was as sucoessfol as ever. 

f Cardinal Maury, in his Enai sur VEloqucHce de la Chaire, has 
given a description, apparently with some fanciful exaggeration, of tho 
manner in whidi the great passage was pronoonced. One part is probably 
given accurately enough ; that the preacher ^t read with great solemnity 
the impressive text from Solomon, " I was king over Israel, and behold 
all is vani^ and vexation of spirit," and then remained for a few second* 
in profound silence before he b^^an, ** Diea aeiil est gnmd! *' 
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puissance ont ^clat^, plus, en s'eyanouissant alors, 
«lles rendent hommage a sa grandeur supreme : Dieu 
parent tout ce qu'il est; et rhomme nest plus rien 
Ae tout ce qu'il croyoit 6tre:" a passage wnich must 
have commanded admiration, had it stood alone, and 
apart from the extraordinary beginning, unavoidably 
impaired by it, as it must needs have been by any- 
thing that any one could add, speaking wiui the 
tongues of men and of angels. * 

In sermons professedljr of the Panegyrical kind, the 
orator must needs fall mto the two vices more or less 
inseparable from this species of eloquence — flatter- 
ing, and speaking for the mere sake of display. The 
latter, indeed, seems to have been regarded as an 
excellence by the great master of Epideictic Bhetoric ; 
for he says, that in his judgment those '^ are the finest 
orations which handle the greatest topics, benefit the 
audience most, and best show off the speakers." [rove 
r£ Xsyovrag fiaXitrra cttcScckouo-cI (Isocrates.) Mas- 
sillon's panegyrics partake accordingly of these defects, 
though in a far less degree than Bossuet's ; who does 
not confine to his funeral orations, the introduction of 
allusions, and direct addresses to the ^eat ones of the 
earth, but hardly ever suffers an occasion to pass, when 
he is preaching before princes, of turning to them and 
making them parts of speech. " Grand Koi I qui sur- 
passez de si loin tant d'augustes predecesseurs," &c. 
After recounting his earthbr glories, indeed, he makes 
s, very fine appUcation. "Ne voyez vous pas ce feu de- 

* The great force of the opening has made the rest of the sermon be over- 
looked ; but it abounds with the greatest beauties. One remarkable passage 
J9 fit to be remembered, in which the wars of Louis XIY. are blamed. In 
fact, the patron of MassiUon, who made him bishop, the Regent Orleans, 
'w*'/Bj hai^ily for France and for Europe, also the patron of peace. But 
Xouis* parting advice to his infant successor is in all probability given 
^th accuracy, and it weU deserves our attention: — '*Mon fflls, vous 
^ez ^e un grand roi; mais sonvenez-voos qui tout votre bonhenr 
dd^pendra d'etre sonmis ^ Dieu et du soin que vous anrez de sonlager vos 
peuples. Evitez la guerre ; ne souvez pas Ik^dessus meia ezemples ; soyes 
im prince padfique et soulagez vos si^eta.*' 
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vorant qui precede la face du Juge terrible, qui abolira, 
en un mSme jour, et les villes, et les forteresses et 
les dtadelles, et les palais, et les maisons de plaisance, 
et les arsenaux, et les marbres, et les inscriptions, 
et les titres, et les histoires, et ne fera qu'un ^and feu, 
et peu apres qu'un amas de cendre, de tous les monu- 
mens des Rois? Peut-on s'ima^iner de la grandeur 
en ce qui ne sera un jour que de la poussiere f U faut 
remplir d'autres faites et d'autres annales." — (Tom. i., 
p. 158.) In preaching upon the day of judgment 
before the court, he dwells on the havoc which will 
then be made among titles and ranks ; and very 
properly exclahns, " God grant that so many grandees 
who are now listening to me, may not lose their 
precedence on that day I" But he straightway turns 
to the King (Tom. iii., p. 497), " Que cet Auguste 
Monarque ne voie jamais tomber sa couronne I qu'il 
soit aupres de Saint Louis, qui lui tend ses bras, et 
qui lui montre sa place ! O Dieu, que cette place ne 
soit point yacantel" Then comes a prayer for his 
temporal ^ory, and a curse on all who desire it not. 
But, the iVelate goes on, " Sire I je trahis votre 
Majeste si je borne mes souhaits pour tous dans cette 
vie perissable. Vivez done heureux, fortune, vic- 
torieux de vos ennemis. Pere de vos peuples ! — ^mais 
vivez toujours bon et juste;" and so he wishes him a 
heavenly crown, " Au nom du Pere, et du Fils, et 
du Saint Esprit!" 

Between Massillon and Bossuet, and at a great 
distance certainly above the latter, stands Bourda- 
loue, whom some have deemed MassUlon's superior, 
but of whom an illustrious critic has more justly said 
that it was his greatest glory to have left the suprem- 
acy of Massillon still in disnute.* In the vigour and 
urgency of his reasonings, he was undeniably, after 
the ancients, Massillon's model: and if he is more 
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harsh, and addresses hims^ less to tiie feelings and 
the passions, it is certain that he displays a fertility 
of resources, an exuheranoe of topics, wheth^ for 
observation or ai^ument, not equalled hj almost any 
other orator, aaored or profane. It is this fertilitj, 
the true isaerk ef genius, that makes us certain cf 
fiadiii^ in every subject handled by lum, somethiiie 
Aew, something which neither his predeoessors had 
anticipated, nor even his followers haiFe imitatod, so 
fSur as to deprive, if not his substance, at least his 
manner of the charm of origiiuJity. It k another 
mark of genius, and one akin to this exuberance, and 
generally seen in its company, that though his lan- 
guage be, for a French orator, somewhat rough, and 
his composition not always diligently elaborated. Ins 
style abounds in point, and in felicitous tsms of ex« 
pression. 

*' Quaod je parle de I'hypocrisie, ne pensez pas que 
je la borne a cette espece particuliere qui consiste dans 
Tabus de la piete, et qui fait les faux devots. Je la 
prends dans un sens plu& etendu, et d'autant plus utile 
a votre instruction, que, peut-Stre, malgre vous-memes, 
serez-vous obliges d'avouet* que c'est un vice qui ne 
vous est que trop commun. Car j'appelle hypocrite, 
quiconque, sous de specieuses apparences, a le secret 
de cacher les deson&es d'une vie criminelle. Or, en 
ce sens, on ne pent douter que I'hypocrisie ne soit 
repandue dans toutes les conditions ; et que parmi les 
mondains, il ne se trouve encore faien plus d'im- 
postenrs et d'hypocrites, que parmi cenx que iur» 
nommons devots. En e£Fet, combiea dans le monde 
de scelerats travestis en gesis d'honneur? Combien 
d'hommes comimpus et p&ins d'iniquite, qui se pro- 
duisent avec tout le faste et toute I'ostentation de la 
prohibite ? Combien de fourbes, insolens a vanter leur 
sincerite ? Combien de traitres, habiles a aasver les 
dehors de la fidelity et de Tamitie? Combien de 
sensuels, esclaves des passions les plus infames, en 
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possesion d'affecter la pnrete des moeurs, et de la 
pouflser jusqn'a la severity ? Combien de femmes 
Ubertines^ fieres snr le chapitre de leur reputation, et 
mioiqae engag^es dans un commerce hontenx, ayant 
h talent de s'attirer tonte I'estime d^nne exacte et 
d\me parfaite regtdarit^ ? An contraire, combien de 
JBstes, faussement accuses et condamnes ? Combien de 
serYiteurs de Dieu, par la maEgnitfe du siecle, decries 
et calemmfe? Combien de devots de bonne foi, trait& 
dliypocrites, diuitriguans, et d'interessfe? Combien 
de YPaies vertus contest^es? Combien de bonnes 
(Burres censorees? Combien d'intentions droites mal 
expliqu6es, et combien de saintes actions empoisonees ?" 
—(Tom. i., p. 531. Ed. 8vo, 1818.) 

Although the other passions are seldom addressed 
by this great orator, yet does he not unfrequently 
appeal to the terrors of his audience, and ynth the 
greatest eflFect set before them some unexpected ground 
of alarm. Thus, in his Sermons upon the Universal 
Judgment, he pronounces that the Saviour is to be the 
Judge, for the purpose of rendering it more rigorous 
and dreadful. " II paroit etrange, et il semble d'abord 
que ce soit un paradoxe, de dire que nous devons 6tre 
juges avec moins dlndulgence, parce que c'est un Dieu 
Sauveur qui nous jugera. Nous comprenons'sans peine 
la parole ae Saint Paul, * QuHl est terrible de tomber 
dans Us mains, du Dieu vivant I' Mais qu'il soit en 
quelque sorte, plus terrible de tomber dans les mains 
d'un Dieu Mediateur, d'un Dieu qui nous a aimes, 
jusqu'a se faire la victime de notre salut ; voil^ ce qui 
nous etonne, et ce qui renverse toutes nos idees. Cette 
verite, neanmoins, est une des plus constantes et des 
plus soKdement etablife. Comment? Cost apres 
avoir abuse des merites d'un Dieu Sauveur, et profan^ 
son sang precieux, le pecheur en sera plus criminel ; 
et qu'une bonte negligee, offens^e, outrag^e, devient le 
sujet de I'indimation la plus vive, et de la plus ardente 
eidere. Job disait h. Dieu, ' Ah I Seignew, vous etes 
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change pour moi dans un Dieu crueV Funeste 
changement, qu'eprouveront tant de libertins et de 

1)echeurs, de la part de ce Dieu-Homme, qu'ils auront 
es uDs meconnu en re]ion9ant k la foi» les autres 
mepris^ et deshonor^ par la transgression de la loi! 
Ce qui devait leur donner un acc^s plus facile aupres 
de lui, et leur faire trouver grace, ie veux dire les 
abai88;meD8. et ]es travaux de son Humanity, sa pas- 
sion, sa mort, e'est par un effet tout contraire, ce qui 
Taigrira, ce qui I'irritera, ce qui lui fera lancer sur 
eux les plus severes arrets, et les anathemes les plus 
foudroyans. — Juge d'autant plus inexorable, qu'il aura 
^t^ Sauveur plus misericordieux. Aussi est-il remarqu- 
able dans I'ecriture, qu'k ce dernier jour, qui sera son 
jour, il nous est represents comme un agneau, mais un 
agneau en fureur, qui repand de tons cotes la desola- 
tion et Teffroi. Telle est Taffreuse peinture que nous en 
fait le disciple bien aim6. Saint Jean, lorsqu'annon9ant 
par avance le dernier jugement de Dieu, dont il avait 
eu une vue anticipee, et le decrivant, il dit que les rois, 
les princes, les potentats de la terre, les conqueraos, 
les riches, que tons les hommes, soit libres, soit esclaves, 
saisis d'Spouvante, et consternSs, allerent se cacher dans 
les cavernes et dans les rochers des monta^nes, et qu'ils 
s'ecrierent — 'Montagues et rochers, tombez sur nous 
et derobez-nous d la colere de V Agneau ; car le grand 
jour de sa colere est arriv^, et qui pent soutemr ses 
regards V " — (Tom. xvii., p. 36.) 

We have seen above the extravagances into which 
Bossuet was betrayed in treating of the Mysteries; 
and the sins which he committed, against common 
sense and delicacy, as well as correct taste, in dwelling 
upon their details. Much of this fault was that of the 
age ; but Bourdaloue, his contemporary, is nearly free 
from it — his moderation, his logical head, and his 
chastened taste, keep him above it. When, upon the 
appointed feast of the church, he must preadi u^n 
the Immaculate Conception, he sets forth the doctrine 
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in a few words; supports it by a reference to St. 
Augustin^ who very peremptorily says, that upon this 
point he will not have any question raised (nullam 
prorsiM haberi voh qucestionem), and to the Council 
of Trent, which, though less dogmatically, excepts the 
Blessed Virgin from its decree touching Original Sin ; 
and then he hastens to draw from the position its 
practical inferences in favour of grace, ana purity of 
me, as illustrated by the grace and life of Mary. 
(Tom xii., p. 1, et seq.) His three sermons upon the 
Purification are almost equally free from extrava- 
gance and indelicacy ; and nearly altogether devoted 
to the practical lesson of obedience, derived, by no 
strained process of reason, from the consideration of 
the Mystery. The third closes with a peculiar applica- 
tion to the monarch in whose presence it was dehvered, 
and whom the preacher will by no means exempt from 
the same duty, thousch he lavishly praises his Maiesty 
for his piety/which f e seems to JpJesent as someiinj 
gratuitous in so puissant a sovereign. However, as 
Louis was fortunately so very obedient to the Divine 
will, the preacher draws a somewhat novel inference 
from hence, and makes, it should seem, a practical 
application to a quarter, very unexpectedly addressed 
even in a sermon before the King. " II est, si j'ose le 
dire, de Tint^ret et de I'honneur de Dieu, de maintemr 
votre Majeste dans ce memo lustre qui lui attire les 
regards du monde entier, puisque plus vous serez 
grand, plus Dieu tirerai de gloire des hommages que 
vous lui rendez! II aura. Sire, dans votre personne 
royal, aussi bien que dans la personne de David, un 
roi selon son coeur, fidele k sa loi, zele pour sa loi, 
protecteur et vengeur de sa loi." (Tom. xii., p. 244.) 
It is only fair to mention, that however Bourdaloue 
may have been occasionally seduced into such absurd 
time-serving conduct, by the influence of the courtly 
atmosphere he moved in, his independence, generally 
speaking, was exemplary. Not only did he, in the 
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most plaia aad unwelcome hxkgoage, d^ionnce the 
yiees of the age to those who chiefly practised them — 
^'frappant" (as Mad. de Sevigne said) ''comme un 
sourd, disant des yerites k hride abattue — parlaAt k 
tort et k travers, contre I'adultere — sanve qui pent — 
allant toujours son chemin." ISot only did he openlj, 
and in the King's presence, rebuke men for the very 
conduct notoriously pursued by the Eang himself; but, 
in private, he risked the monarch's displeasure, by 
being instant with him, in season and out of season, 
upon the most delicate points of his life and eonrersa- 
tion. Bossuet, it is true, when transported with the 
heat of controversy, which in him raged uncontrolled, 
had attacked too loudly the mild and amiable Fenelon 
in the king's presence, and was asked by Louis, what 
he would have said, if he had taken Fenelon's part ? — 
was carried on by the same hot fit to give his Majesty 
an admirable answer — ''I should have roared ten 
times as loud." But this was inferior to Bourdaloue's 
calm and witty rebuke, when the King, bragging that 
he had sent Mad. de Montespan to Cla^ny, said, '' Mon 
Pere, vous devez ^tre content de moi — EUe est k 
Clagny." — " Oui, Sire ; mais Dicu serait plus satlsfait, 
si Clagny etait k soixante-dix lieues de Versjulles." 

It must not be forgotten, in comparing together 
these two great preachers, that Bourdaloue was the 
first in point of time, and therefore had effected the 
reformation of the eloquence of the French pulpit 
before Massillon began nis career. Bossuet, indeed, 
had begun a few years before him ; but his discourses 
are confessedly inferior, and are besides extremely 
imperfect, and, except his panegyrics, rather the 
heads from whach he spoke, than complete sermons. 
Hence, Voltaire calls Bourdaloue the first model of 
good preachers in Europe, by which he plainly meaas 
the first in point of time, oad not of excellenee ; for it 
is certain, that he greatly preferred MassUloa to all 
others. 
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We should now proceed to the great Bnglish models ; 
bat the subject is too extensive and too interesting to 
be handled in the close of this paper, and demands a 
separate discussion. It may be proper, however, to 
note the great excdloice of some, especially in later 
times, as showing that our preachers have certainly 
not degenerated; if, indeed, they have not surpassed 
those of a former age in all that constitutes eloquence. 
No one can call in question the power of Barrow, the 
cogency and originahty of whose argumentation, spun 
out though it be, yet never enfeebled by its copiousness, 
is such as might be expected from the proioimd and 
inventive mathematician, surpassed only by Newton; 
nor are the boldness and the fancy, the endless variety 
and unexpected sallies of Taylor, to be switched by 
other divmes, any more than they are to be ventured 
upon by such as duly regard the severe taste which 
the solemnity of the occasion prescribes ; nor can the 
ingenuity, the subtlfety, the brilliancy of South, though 
too exuberant in point, and drawing away the atten- 
tion from the subject to the epigrammatic diction, be 
regarded otherwise than as proofe of the highest Order 
of intellect. But eloquence, to produce its effect upon 
the feelings of others, must plaiidy appear to proceed 
frcon the feelings of the orator; his feelings must 
occupy them while his words arrest their attention; 
and he £ails signally if he does not conceal the art by 
which his workmai^ihq> has been produced. K this is 
true of all oratory, emphatically must it be true of 
his whose vocation is to deliver a message from the 
Deity, and to rouse or persuade a conscience with the 
topics of his revealed Word. Fine-spun reasoning, 
far-fetched illustration, any the least deviation from 
seriousness, anything at all casting a doubt upon 
the earnestness of the speaker, were it only the too 
apparent artifice of his diction, is most anxiously to be 
shunned. 

We shall not give an example of emiaentiy saccessful 
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oratory, in strict accordance with this rule, from the 
sermons of Dean Eirwan or Augustus Hare, finished 
models as they are, and the former at least unparalleled 
in their effects ; but from Robert Hall's, one of whose 
discourses is named at the head of this article. The 
two first passages we select because they are upon the 
most trite of SH subjects, the horrors of war, and yet 
must at once be allowed to treat it in a manner unusual, 
but perfectly natural : — 

'' The contemplation of such scenes as these forces 
upon us this awful reflection, that neither the fury 
of wild beasts, the concussions of the earth, nor the 
violence of tempests, are to be compared to the ravages 
of arms; and that nature in her utmost extent, or 
more properly. Divine justice in its utmost severity, 
has supphed no enemy to man so terrible as man." 
After showing how its effects extend to every pursuit 
and interest concerning nations : — " The plague of a 
widely-extended war possesses, in fact, a sort of omni- 
presence by which it makes itself everywhere felt ; for 
while it gives up myriads to slaughter in one part of 
the globe, it is busily employed in scattering over 
countries exempt from its unmediate desolations, the 
seeds of famine, pestilence, and death." — {Sermm — 
Thanksgiving at the end of the War. June, 1802.) 

After painting in the strongest colours the enormi- 
ties of the French Revolution, when it had degenerated 
into the reign of terror, he proceeds :- 

"When He to whom vengeance belongs, wlien He whose 
ways are unsearchable, and whose wisdom is inexhaustible, pro- 
ceeded to the execution of this strange work, he drew fix)m his 
treasures a weapon he had never employed before. Resolving 
to make their punishment as signal as their crimes, he neither 
let loose an inundation of barbarous nations, nor the desolating 
powers of the universe: he neither overwhelmed them wi£ 
earthquakes, nor visited them with pestilence. He smnmoned 
from among themselves a ferocity more terrible than either; 
a ferocity which, mingling in the struggle for liberty, and bor- 
rowing aid from that very refinement to which it seemed to be 
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•opposed, turned every man^s hand against his neighbotir, spara^ 
no age, nor sex, nor rank, till, satiated with the rain of ffreal>- 
ness, the distresses of innocence, and the tears of beauty, li ter- 
minated its caieer in the most unrelenting despotism.'* 

The conclusion of this sermon is also very striking i-^ 

** Happy are they whose lives correspond to these benevolent 
intentions ; who, looking beyond the transitory distinctions 
which prevail here, and will vanish at the first approach of 
«temity, honour God in his children, and Christ in his image. 
How much, on the contrary, are those to be pitied, in whatever 
sphere they move, who hve to themselves, unmindful of the 
coming of their Lord ! When Tie shall come and shall not keep 
silence^ when a fire shall devour before him, and it shaU he very 
tempestuous round about him, everything, it is true, will combine 
to fill them with consternation ; yet methinks neither the voice 
of the archangel, nor the trump of God, nor the dissolution of 
the elements, nor the face of the Judge itself, fi*om which the 
leavens wiU flee away, wfll be so dismaying and terrible to these 
men as the sight of the poor members of Christ : whom having 
«>umed and neglected in the days of their humiliation, they wiU 
^en behold with amazement umted to their Lord, covered with 
his gloi^, and seated on his throne. How will they be astonished 
to see mem surrounded with so much majestv I How will they 
cast down their eyes in their presence ! How will they curse 
that gold which will then eat their flesh as with fire, and that 
Avarice, that indolence, that voluptuousness, which will entitle 
them to so much misery 1 You will then learn that the imita- 
tion of Christ is the only wisdom ; you will then be convinced 
it is better to be endeared to the cottage than admired in the 
palace ; when to have wiped away the tears of the afflicted, and 
mherited the prayers of the widow and the fatherless, shall be 
found a richer patrimony than the favour of princes." 

The last passage which we shall give is the cele- 
brated peroration of the sermon on the breaking out 
■of the war, preached at the general fast, 19th October, 
1803. Of this Mr. Pitt expressed the greatest ad- 
miration : — 

" While you have everything to fear firom the success of the 
enemy, you have every means of preventing that success, so that 
it is next to impossible for victory not to crown your exertions. 
The extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the justice 
of your cause. But should Providence determine otherwise, 

U 
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should 70a fall in tliis struggle, should the nation fall, you will. 
hare the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man) of having per- 
formed your part ; your names will be enrolled with the most 
illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of time, as often as 
they revolve the events of this period (and they will incessantly 
revolve them), will turn to you a reverential eye, while they 
mourn over the freedom which is entombed in your sepulchre. 
I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legislators, and 
patriots, of every age and country, are bending from their 
elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapable, 
till it be brought to a favourable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
i^ose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortids I Your mantle 
feu when you ascended; and thousands, inflamed with your 
spirit, and impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear 
ay Him that sitteth upon the throne^ and liveth for ever and ever, 
they will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never desert 
that cause which you sustained by your labours, and cemented 
with your blood. And thou, sole Kuler among the children of 
men, to whom the shields of the earth belong, gird on thy sword, 
thou Most Mighty : go forth with our hosts m the day of battle I 
Impart, in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence 
of success which springs from thy presence 1 Pour into their 
hearts the spirit of departed heroes ! Inspire them with thine 
own ; and, while led ny thine hand, and fighting imdcr thy 
banners, open thou their eyes to behold in every valley and in 
every plain, what the prophet beheld by the same illumination — 
chariots of fire, and horses of fire ! Then shall the strong man 
he as tow, and the maker of it as a spark: and they shgll both 
burn together, and none shall quench them,^^ 
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In order fully to understand the advantages and the 
pleasures which are derived from an acquaintance with 
any Science, it is necessary to become acquainted with 
that Science ; and it would therefore be impossible to 
convey a complete knowledge of the benefits conferred 
by a study of the various Sciences which have hitherto 
been cultivated by philosophers, without teaching all 
the branches of them. But a very distinct idea maj 
be given of those benefits, by explaining the nature 
and objects of the different Sciences : it may be shown^ 
by examples, how much use and gratification there is 
in learning a part of any one branch of knowledge; 
and it may thence be inferred, how great reason these 
is to learn the whole. 

It may easily be demonstrated, that there is an 
advantage in learning, both for the usefulness and the 
pleasure of it. There is something positively agreeable 
to all men, to all at least whode nature is not most 
grovelling and base, in gaining knowledge for its own 
sake. When you see anything for the first time, yoa 
at once derive some gratification from the sight being 
new; your attention is awakened, and you desire to 
know more about it. K it is a piece of workman^ip» 
as an instrument, a machine of any kind, you wish to 
know how it is made ; how it works ; and what use it 
is of. If it is an animal, you desire to know where it 
comes from ; how it lives ; what are its dispodtioQSi» 
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and, generally, its nature and habits. You feel this 
desire, too, without at all considering that the machine 
or the animal may ever be of the least use to yourself 
practically ; for, m all probability, you may never see 
them again. But you have a curiosity to learn all 
about them, because they are new and unknown. Tou 
accordingly make inquiries ; you feel a gratification in 
getting answers to your questions, that is, in receiving 
information, and in knowing more, — ^in being better 
informed than you were before. If you happen again 
to see the same instrument or animal, you find it 
agreeable to recollect having seen it formerly, and to 
think that you know something about it. If you see 
another instrument or animal, in some respects like, 
but differing in other particulars, you find it pleasing 
to compare them together, and to note in what they 
agree, and in what they differ. Now, all this kind of 

f ratification is of a pure and disinterested nature, and 
as no reference to any of the common purposes of 
life; yet it is a pleasure — an enjoyment. You are 
nothing the richer for it; you do not gratify your 
palate or any other bodily appetite ; and yet it is so 
pleasing, that you would give something out of your 
pocket to obtain it, and would forego some bodily 
enjoyment for its sake. The pleasure derived from 
Science is exactly of the like nature, or, rather, it is 
the very same. For what has just been spoken of is, 
in fact. Science, which in its most comprehensive sense 
only means Knowledge, and in its ordinary sense 
means Knowledge reduced to a System; that is, 
arranged in a regular order, so as to be conveniently 
taught, easily remembered, and readily appUed. 

The practical uses of any science or branch of know- 
ledge are undoubtedly of the highest importance ; and 
there is hardly any man who may not gain some positive 
advantage in his worldly wealth and comforts, by in- 
creasing his stock of information. But there is also a 
pleasure in seeing the uses to which knowledge may be 
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applied, wholly independent of the share we ourselves 
may have in those practical benefits. It is pleasing to 
examine the nature of a new instrument, or the habits 
of an unknown animal, without considering whether 
or not they may ever be of use to ourselves or to any- 
body. It is another gratification to extend our in- 
quiries, and find that the instrument or animal is useful 
to man, even although we have no chance of ever 
benefiting by the information: as, to find that the 
natives of some distant country employ the animal in 
travelling; — ^nay, though we have no desire of bene- 
fiting by the knowledge ; as, for example, to find that 
the instrument is useful in performing some dangerous 
surgical operation. The mere gratification of curiosity; 
the knowing more to-day than we knew yesterday; 
the understanding clearly what before seemed obscure 
and puzzling ; the contemplation of general truths, and 
the comparing together of different things, — ^is an 
agreeable occupation of the mind ; and, beside the 
present enjoyment, elevates the faculties above low 
pursuits, purifies and refines the passions, and helps 
our reason to assuage their violence. 

It is very true, that the fundamental lessons of philo- 
sophy may to many, at first sight, wear a forbidding 
aspect, because to comprehend them requires an effort 
of the mind somewhat, though certainly not much, 
greater than is wanted for understanding more ordi- 
nary matters; and the most important branches of 
philosophy, those which are of the most general appli- 
cation, are for that very reason the less easily followed, 
and the less entertaining when apprehended, presenting 
as they do few particulars or individual objects to the 
mind. In discoursing of them, moreover, no figures 
will be at present used to assist the imagination ; the 
appeal is made to reason, without help from the senses. 
But be not, therefore, prejudiced against the doctrine, 
that the pleasure of learning the truths which philo- 
sophy unfolds is truly above all price. Lend but a 
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patient attention to the principles explained, and giTing* 
us credit for stating nothing which has not some prac- 
tical use belonging to it, or some important doctrine 
connected with it, you will soon perceive the value of 
the lessons you are learning, and begin to interest 
yourselves in comprehending and recollecting them; 
you will find that you have actually learnt something 
of science, while merely engaged m seeing what its 
end and purpose is; you will be enabled to calculate 
for yourselves, how far it is worth the trouble of 
acquiring, by examining samples of it ; you will, as it 
were, taste a little, to try whether or not you relish it^ 
and ought to seek after more ; you will enable your<- 
selves to go on, and enlarge your stock of it ; and 
after having first mastered a very little, you will pro- 
ceed so far as to look back with wonder at the distance 
you have reached beyond your earliest acquirements. 

The Sciences may be divided into three great classes: 
those which relate to Number and Quantity — those 
which relate to Matter — and those which relate to 
Mind. The first are called the Mathematics, and 
teach the property of numbers and of figures; the 
second are called Natural Philoaophy, and teach the 
{»'operties of the various bodies which we are acn 
quainted with by means of our senses ; the third are 
called Intellectual or Moral Philosophy, and teach the 
nature of the mind, of the existence of which we have 
the most perfect evidence in our own reflections ; or, 
in other words, they teach the moral nature of man,, 
both as an individual and as a member of society* 
Connected with all the sciences, and subservient to 
them, though not one of their number, is History, or 
the record of facts relating to all kinds of knowledge. 

I. MATHfflfATICAL SCIENCE. 

The two great branches of the Mathematics, or tho 
(wo mathematipal Aciences, aro Arithmeticp the science 
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of number, from the Greek word signifying number^. 
and Geometry, the science of figure, from the Greek 
words signifying measure of the earth — land-measuring- 
having first turned men's attention to it. 

When we say that 2 and 2 make 4, we state aa 
arithmetical proposition, very simple indeed, but con- 
nected with many others of a more difficult and 
complicated kind. Thus, it is another proposition, 
somewhat less simple, but still very obvious, that 5- 
multiplied by 10, and divided by 2, is equal to, or 
makes the same number with, 100 divided by 4 — ^both 
results being equal to 25. So, to find how many 
farthings there are in £1000, and how many minutes 
m a year, are questions of arithmetic which we learn 
to work by being taught the principles of the science^ 
one after another, or, as they are commonly called,, 
the rules of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Arithmetic may be said to be the most 
simple, though among the most useful of the sciences ; 
but it teaches only the properties of particular and 
known numbers, and it only enables us to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide those numbers. But suppose- 
we wish to add, subtract, multiply, or divide numbers 
which we have not yet ascertained, and in all respects- 
to deal with them as if they were known, for the pur- 
pose of arriving at certain conclusions respecting them,, 
and, among other things, of discovering what they 
are ; or, suppose we would examine properties belong- 
ing to all numbers ; this must be performed by a pecu- 
liar kind of arithmetic, called Universal arithmetic, or 
Algebra,* The common arithmetic, you will presently 
perceive, carries the seeds of this most important 
science in its bosom. Thus, suppose we inquire what 
is the number which multiplied by 5 makes 10 ? Thi& 
is found if we divide 10 by 5, — ^it is 2 ; but suppose^ 
that, before finding this number 2, and before knowing^ 

* Algebra, from the Arabic "words signifying the reduction of fractions f 
the AfisSs hairing bi»ught the knowledge of it into £ufope. 
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what it is, we would add it, whatever it may turn out, 
to some other number; this can only be done by 
putting some mark, such as a letter of the alphabet, to 
stand tor the unknown number, and adding that letter 
as if it were a known number. Thus, suppose we want 
to find two numbers which, added together, make 9, 
and, multiplied by one another, make 20. There are 
many which, added together, make 9 ; as 1 and 8 ; 2 
and 7; 3 and 6; and so on. We have, therefore, 
occasion to use the second condition, that multiplied by 
one another they should make 20, and to work upon 
this condition before we have discovered the particular 
numbers. We must, therefore, suppose the numbers 
to be found, and put letters for them, and by reasoning 
upon those letters, according to both the two conditions 
of adding and multiplying, we find what they must 
each of them be in figures, in order to fulfil or answer 
the conditions. Algebra teaches the rules for conduct- 
ing this reasoning, and obtaining this result successfully; 
and by means of it we are enabled to find out numbers 
which are unknown, and of which we only know that 
they stand in certain relations to known numbers, or to 
one another. The instance now taken is an easy one; 
and you could, by considering the question a little, 
answer it readily enough ; that is, by trying different 
numbers, and seeing which suited the conditions; for 
you plainly see that 5 and 4 are the two numbers 
sought ; but you see this by no certain or general rule 
applicable to all cases, and therefore you could never 
work more difl[icult questions in the same way; and 
€ven questions of a moderate degree of difficulty would 
take an endless number of trials or -guesses to answer. 
Thus a shepherd sold his flock for £80 ; and if he had 
sold four sheep more for the same money, he would 
have received one pound less for each sheep. To find 
out from this, how many the flock consisted of, is a 
very easy question in algebra, but would require a vast 
many guesses, and a long time to hit upon by conunon 
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arithmetic :* and questions infinitely more difficult can 
easily be solved by the rules of algebra. In like 
manner, by arithmetic you can tell the properties of 
particular numbers ; as, for instance, that the number 
348 is divided by 3 exactly, so as to leave nothing 
over : but algebra teaches lis that it is only one of an 
infinite variety of numbers, all divisible by 3, and any 
one of which you can tell the moment you see it ; for 
they all have the remarkable property, that if you add 
together the figures they consist of, the sum total is 
divisible by 3. You can easily perceive this in any one 
case, as in the number mentioned, for 3 added to 4 and 
that to 8 make 16, which is plainly divisible by 3 ; and 
if you divide 348 by 3, you find the quotient to be 116, 
with nothing over. But this does not at all prove that 
any other number, the sum of whose figures is divisible 
by 3, will itself also be found divisible by 3, as 741 ; 
for you must actually perform the division here, and in 
every other case, before you can know that it leaves 
nothing over. Algebra, on the contrary, both enables 
you to discover such general properties, and to prove 
them in all their generality .f 

By means of this science, and its various applica- 
tions, the most extraordinary calculations may be per- 
formed. We shall give, as an example, the method of 
Logarithms, which proceeds upon this principle. Take 
a set of numbers going on by equal differences ; that 
is to say, the third being as much greater than the 
second, as the second is greater than the first, and the 

• It is 16. 

f Another class of numbers divisible by 3 is discovered in like manner 
by algebra. Every number of 3 places, the figures (or digits) composing 
which are in arithmetical progression (or rise above each other by equal 
difierences), is divisible by 3: as 123, 789, 357, 159,. and so on. The 
same is true of numbers of any amount of places, provided th^r are com- 
posed of 3, 6, 9, &C., numbers rising above each other by equal difierences, 
as 289, 299, 309, or 148, 214, 280, or 307142085345648276198756, 
which number of 24 places is divisible by 3, being composed of 6 numbers 
in a series, whose common difierence is 1137. This property, too, is only a 
particular case of a much more general one. 
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commcm difference being the number you begin with; 
ihuSy 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and so on, in which the commofi 
difference is 1 ; then take another set of numbers, such 
that each is equal to twice or three times the one 
before it, or any number of times the one before it, 
but the common multiplier being the number you 
begin with : thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128 ; write this 
Becond set of numbers under the first, or side by side, 
80 that the numbers shall stand opposite to one another^ 
thus. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


2 


4 


8 


16 


32 


C4 


128 



you will find, that if you add together any two of the 
upper or first set, and go to the number opposite their 
sum, in the lower or second set, you will hare in this 
last set the number arising from multiplying together 
the numbers of the lower set corresponding or oppo- 
site to the numbers added together. Thus, add 2 to 
4, you have 6 in the upper set, opposite to which in 
the lower set is 64, and multiplying the numbers 4 
and 16 opposite to 2 and 4, the product is 64.. In like 
manner, if you subtract one of the upper numbers from 
another, and opposite to their difference in the upper 
hne, you look to the lower number, it is the quotient 
found from dividing one of the lower numbers by the 
other opposite the subtracted ones. Thus, take 4 from 
6 and 2 remains, opposite to which you have in the 
lower line 4 ; and if you divide 64, the number oppo^ 
site to 6, by 16, the number opposite to 4, the quotient 
is 4. The upper set are called the logarithms, of the 
lower set, which are called natural numbers; and 
tables may, with a little trouble, be constructed, giving 
the logarithms of all numbers from 1 to 10,000 and 
more : so that, instead of multiplying or £viding one 
number by another, you have only to add or subtract 
their logarithms, and then you at once find the pro- 
duct or the quotient in the tables. These are made 
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«|o^icable to numbers far higher than any actually in 
them, by a very simple process : so that yon may al 
once perceive the prodigious saving of time and labour 
which is thus made. If you had, for instance, to 
multiply 7,543,283 by itself, and that product asain 
by the original number, you would have to multiply a 
number of 7 places of figiu-es by an equally large 
number, and then a number of 14 places of figures by 
<Mie of 7 places, till at last you had a product of 21 
places of figures — a very tedious operation ; but, work*- 
ing by logarithms, you would only have to take three 
times the logarithm of the original number, and that 
gives the logarithm of the last product of 21 places of 
figures, without any further multiplication. So much 
for the time and trouble saved, which is still greater 
in questions of division ; but by means of logarithms 
many questions can be worked, and of the most 
important kind, which no time or labour would other* 
wise enable us to resolve. 

Geometry teaches the properties of figure, or par- 
ticular portions of space, and distances of points from 
each other. Thus when you see a triangle, or three- 
sided figure, one of whose sides is perpendicular to 
another side, you find, by means of geometrical reason- 
ing respecting this kind of triangle, that if squares be 
drawn on its three sides, the large square upon the 
slanting side opposite the two perpendiculars, is ex- 
actly equal to the smaller squares upon the perpen* 
diculars, taken together ; and this is absolutely true> 
whatever be the size of the triangle, or the proportioira 
of its sides to each other. Therefore, you can always 
find the length of any one of the three sides by know- 
ing the lengths of the other two. Suppose one per- 
pendicular side to be 3 feet long, the other 4, and you 
want to know the length of the third side opposite to 
the perpendicular; you have only to find a number 
such, that if, multiplied by itself, it shall be equal to 
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8 times 3, together with 4 times 4, that is 25.* (This 
nmnber is 5). 

Now only observe the great advantage of knowing 
this property of the triangle, or of perpendicular lines. 
If you want to measure a line passing over ground 
which you cannot reach — ^to know, for instance, the 
length of one side, covered with water, of a field, or 
the distance of one point on a lake or bay from an- 
other point on the opposite side — you can easily find 
it by measuring two lines perpendicular to one another 
on the dry land, and running through the two points; 
for the line wished to be measured, and which runs 
through the water, is the third side of a perpen- 
dicidar-sided triangle, the other two sides of which 
are ascertained. But there are other properties of 
triangles, which enable us to know the length of two 
sides of any triangle, whether it has perpendicular 
sides or not, by measuring one side, and also measur- 
ing the inclinations of the other two sides to this side, 
or what is called the two angles made by those sides 
with the measured side. Therefore you can easily 
find the perpendicular line drawn, or supposed to be 
drawn, from the top of a mountain through it to the 
bottom, that is, the height of the mountam ; for you 
can measure a line on level ground, and also the 
inclination of two lines, supposing them drawn in the 
air, and reaching from the two ends of the measured 
line to the mountain's top ; and having thus found the 
length of the one of those lines next the mountain, and 
its inclination to the ground, you can at once find the 
perpendicular, though you cannot possibly get near it. 
In the same way, by measuring lines and angles on 



* It is a property of numbers, that every number whatever, whose last 
place is either 6 or 0, is, when multiplied into itself, equal to two othen 
which are square numbers, and divisible by 3 and 4 respectively : — ^thus, 
45 X 45 = 2025 » 729 -|- 1296, the squares of 27 and 36 ; and 60 X CO 
ss 3600 = 1296 -f 2304, the squares of 36 and 48. 
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the ground, and near, you can find the length of lines 
at a great distance, and which you cannot approach : 
for instance, the length and breadth of a field on the 
opposite side of a l£^e or sea; the distance of two 
islands ; or the space between the tops of two moun- 
tains. 

Again, there are curve-lined figiu*es as well as 
straight, and geometry teaches the properties of these 
also. The best known of all the curves is the circle, 
or a figure made by drawing a string round one end 
which is fixed, ana marking where its other end 
traces, so that every part of the circle is equally 
distant from the fixed point or centre. From this 
fundamental property, an infinite variety of others 
follow by steps of reasoning more or less numerous, 
but all necessarily arising one out of another. To 
give an instance ; it is proved by geometrical reasoning, 
that if from the two ends of any diameter of the circle 
you draw two lines to meet in any one point of the 
circle whatever, those lines are perpendicular to each 
other. 

Another property, and a most useful one, is, that 
the sizes, or areas, of all circles whatever, from the 
greatest to the smallest, from the sun to a watch- 
dialplate, are in exact proportion to the squares of 
their distances from the centre ; that is, the squares of 
the strings they are drawn with : so that if you draw 
a circle with a string 5 feet long, and another with a 
string 10 feet long, the large circle is four times the 
size of the small one, as far as the space or area 
enclosed is concerned ; the square of 10 or 100 being 
four times the square of 5 or 25. But it is also true, 
that the lengths of the circumferences themselves, the 
number of feet over which the ends of the strings 
move, are in proportion to the lengths of the strings ; 
so that the curve of the large circle is only twice the 
length of the curve of the lesser. 

Bat the circle is only one of an infinite variety of 



n 
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•cnryes, all haying a regular formattoii and fix^ 
properties. The oval or ellipse is, perhaps, next to 
the circle, the most familiar to us, although we more 
frequently see another curve, the line formed by tke 
motion of bodies thrown forward. When you drop 
A stone, or throw it straight up, it goes in a straight 
line; when you throw it forward, it goes in a curve 
line till it reaches the ground; as you see by the 
figure in which water runs when forced out of a pump, 
or from a fire-pipe ; or from the spout of a kettle or 
teapot. The line it moves in is called a parabola; 
every point of which bears a certain fixed relation to 
A certain point within it, as the circle does to its 
<;entre. Geometry teaches various properties of this 
<jurve : for example, if the direction in which the stone 
is thrown, or the bullet fired, or the water spouted, 
1)0 half the perpendicular to the ground, that is, hatf- 
"way between being level with the ground and being 
upright, the curve will come to the ground at a greater 
•distance than if any other direction whatever were 
given, with the same force. So that, to make the 
gun carry farthest, or the fire-pipe play to the great- 
est distance, they must be pointed, not, as you might 
suppose, level or point blank, but about half way 
between that direction and the perpendicular. If the 
air did not resist, and so somewlmt disturb the cat- 
-culation, the direction to give the longest range ought 
to be exactly half perpendicular. 

The oval, or ellipse, is drawn by taking a string of 
any certain length, and fixing, not one end as in 
drawing the circle, but both ends to different points^ 
and then carrying a point round inside the string, 
always keeping it stretched aa far as possible. It is 
plain, that this figure is as regularly drawn as the 
<jircle, though it is very different from it; and you 
perceive that every point of its curve must be so 
placed, that the straight lines drawn from it to the 
two points where the string w&a fixed, are, wli#n. added 
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together, always the same; for they make together 
the length of the string. 

Among various properties belonging to this curve, 
in relation to the straight lines drawn within it, is one 
which gives rise to the construction of the trammeU^ 
or elliptic comi)asses, used for making figures and 
ornaments of this form; and also to the construction 
of lathes for turning oval frames, and the like. 

If you wish at once to see these three curves, 
take a pointed sugar-loaf, and cut it anywhere clean 
through in a direction parallel to its base or bottom ; 
the outline or edge of the loaf where it is cut will be a 
circle. If the cut is made so as to slant, and not be 
parallel to the base of the loaf, the outline is an ellipse, 
provided the cut goes quite through the sides of the 
loaf all round, or is in such a direction that it would 
pass through^the sides of the loaf were they extended; 
but if it goes slanting and parallel to the line of the 
loaf's side, the outline is a parabola ; and if you cut 
in any direction, not through the sides all round, but 
through the sides and base, and not parallel to the line 
of the side, being nearer the perpendicular, the outline 
will be another curve of which we have not yet spoken, 
but which is called an hyperbola. You will see another 
instance of it, if you take two plates of glass, and lay 
them on one another; then put their edge in water, 
holding them upright and pressing them together ; the 
water, which, to make it more pain, you may colour 
with a few drops of ink or strong tea, rises to a certain 
height, and its outUne is this curve; which, however 
much it may seem to differ in form from a circle or 
«Uipse, is found by mathematicians to resemble them 
very closely in many of its most remarkable properties. 

These are the curve lines best known and mbst 
frequently discussed ; but there are an infinite number 
of others all related to straight lines and other curve 
lines by certain fixed rules; for example, the course 
which any point in the circumference of a circle, as a 

X 
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nail in the felly of a wheel rolling along, takes through 
the air, is a curve called the cycloid, which has many 
remarkable properties; and, among others, this, that 
it is, of all Imes possible, the one in which any body, 
not falling perpendicularly, will descend from one point 
to another the most quickly. Another curve often seen 
is that in which a rope or chain hangs when supported 
at both ends : it is called the Catenary, from the Latin 
for chain ; and in this form some arches are built. The 
form of a sail filled with wind is the same curve. 



n. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MATHEMATICAL AND 

PHYSICAL TRUTHS. 

You perceive, if you reflect a little, that the science 
which we have been considering, in both its branches, 
has nothing to do with matter ; that is to say, it does 
not at all depend upon the properties or even upon the 
existence of any bodies or substances whatever. The 
distance of one point or place from another is a straight 
line ; and whatever is proved to be true respecting this 
line, as, for instance, its proportion to other lines of the 
same kind, and its inchnation towards them, what we 
call the angles it makes with them, would be equally 
true whether there were anything in those places, at 
those two points, or not. So if you find the number 
of yards in a square field, by measuring one side, 100 
yards, and then, multiplying that by itself, which 
makes the whole area 10,000 square yards, this is 
equally true whatever the field is, whether corn, or 
grass, or rock, or water ; it is equally true if the soUd 
part, the earth or water, be removed, for then it will 
be a field of air bounded by four walls or hedges ; but 
suppose the walls or hedges were removed, and a mark 
only left at each corner, still it would be true that the 
space enclosed or bounded by the lines supposed to be 
drawn between the four marks, was 10,000 square 
yards in size. But the marks need not be there ; joa 
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only want them while measuring one side : if they were 
gone, it would be equally true that the lines, supposed 
to be drawn from the places where the marks had 
been, enclose 10,000 square yards of air. But if there 
were no air, and consequently a mere void, or empty 
space, it would be equally true that this space is of the 
size you had found it to be by measuring the distance 
of one point from another, of one of the space's corners 
or angles from another, and then multiplying that 
distance by itself. In the same way it would be true, 
that, if the space were circular, its size, compared with 
another circular space of half its diameter, would be 
four times larger : of one-third its diameter nine times 
larger, and of one-fourth sixteen times, and so on 
always in proportion to the squares of the diameters ; 
and that the length of the circumference, the number 
of feet or yards in the line round the surface, would be 
twice the length of a circle whose diameter was one- 
half, thrice the circumference of one whose diameter 
was one-third, four times the circumference of one 
whose diameter was one-fourth, and so on, in the 
simple proportion of the diameters. Therefore, every 
property wliich is proved to belong to figures belongs 
to them without t!ie smallest relation to bodies or 
matter of any kind, although we are accustomed only 
to see figures in connexion with bodies ; but all those 
properties would be equally true if no such thing as 
matter or bodies existed; and the same may be said 
of the properties of number, the other great branch of 
the mathematics. When we speak of twice two, and 
say it makes four, we affirm this without thinking of 
two horses, or two balls, or two trees ; but we assert it 
concerning two of anything and everything equally. 
Nay, this branch of mathematics may be said to apply 
still more extensively than even the other ; for it has 
no relation to space, which geometry has ; and, there- 
fore, it is applicable to cases where figure and size are 
wholly out of the question. Thus you can speak of 
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two dreams, or two ideas; or two minds, and caa 
calculate respecting them just as you would respecting 
so many bodies ; and the properties you find belonging 
to numbers, will belong to those numbers when applied 
to things that have no outward or visible or perceivable 
existence, and cannot even be said to be in any par- 
ticular place, just as much as the same numbers applied 
to actual bodies which may be seen and touched. 

It is quite otherwise with the science which we are 
now going to consider, Natural Philosophy, This 
teaches the nature and properties of actually existing 
substances, their motions, their connexions with each 
other, and their influence on one another. It is some- 
times also called Physics, from the Greek word signify- 
ing Nature, though that word is more frequently, in 
common speech, confined to one particular branch of 
the science, that which treats of the bodily health. 

We have mentioned one distinction between Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, that the former does 
not depend on the nature and existence of bodies, 
irhich the latter entirely does. Another distinction, 
and one closely connected with this, is, that the truths 
which Mathematics teach are necessarily such, — ^they 
are truths of themselves, and wholly independent of 
facts and experiments, — they depend only upon reason- 
ing ; and it is utterly impossible they should be other- 
wise than true. This is the case with all the properties 
which we find belong to numbers and to figures — 2 
and 2 must of necessity, and through all time, and in 
«very place, be equal to 4 : those numbers must neceS' 
JBarily be always divisible by 3, without leaving any 
remainder over, which have the sums of the figures 
they consist of divisible by 3 ; and circles must neces- 
sarily, and for ever and ever, be to one another in the 
exact proportion of the squares "of their diameters. It 
cannot be otherwise; we cannot conceive it in our 
minds to be otherwise. No man can in his own mind 
suppose to himself that 2 and 2 should ever be more 
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or less than 4 ; it would be an utter impossiUlity — sk 
eontradiction in the Tery ideas ; and if stated in words, 
those words would have no seuse. The other pro* 
perties of number, though not so plain at first sight as 
this, are proved to be true by reasoning, every one 
step of which follows from the step immediately before, 
as a matter of course, and so clearly and unavoidably, 
that it cannot be supposed, or even imagined, to be 
otherwise ; the mind has no means of fancying how it 
could be otherwise : the final conclusion, from all the 
steps of the reasoning or demonstration, as it is called, 
follows in the same way from the last of the steps, and 
is therefore just as evidently and necessarily true as 
the first step, which is always something self-evident ; 
for instance, that 2 and 2 make 4, or that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts, but equal to all its parts 
put together* it is through this kind of reasoning, 
step by step, from the most plain and evident thin^ 
that we arrive at the knowledge of other things which 
seem at first not true, or at least not generaUy true; 
but when we do arrive at them, we perceive that they 
are just as true, and for the same reasons, as the fin^ 
and most obvious matters; that their truth is.abscdute 
and necessary, and that it would be as absurd and self- 
contradictory to suppose they ever could, under any 
circumstances, be not true, as to suppose that 2 added 
to 2 could ever make 3, or 5, or 100, or anything but 
4 ; or, which is the same thing, that 4 should ever be 
equal to 3, or 5, or 100, or anything but 4. To find 
out these reasonings, to pursue them to their coBr- 
sequences, and thereby to discover the truths which 
are not immediately evident, is what science teacher 
us: but when the truth is once discovered, it is 9» 
certain and plain by the reasoning, as the first truths 
themselves from which all the reasoning takes its rise, 
on which it all depends, and which require no proof, 
becaose they are self-evident at once, and must be 
assented to the inrtanithey igejindoriio<HL 
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But it is quite different with the truths which Natural 
Philosophy teaches. All these depend upon matter of 
fact ; and that is learnt by observation and experiment, 
and never could be discovered by reasoning at alL If 
a man were shut up in a room with pen, ink, and paper, 
he might by thinking discover any of the truths in 
arithmetic, algebra, or geometry ; it is possible at 
least ; there would be nothing, absolutely impossible in 
his discovering all that is now known of these sciences; 
and if his memory were as good as we are supposmg 
his judgment and conception to be, he might discoyer 
it aU without pen, ink, and paper, and in a dark room. 
But we cannot discover a single one of the fundamental 
properties of matter without observing what goes on 
around us, and trying experiments upon the nature and 
motion of bodies. Thus, the man whom we have sup- 
posed shut up, could not possibly find out beyond one 
or two of the very first properties of matter, and those 
only in a very few cases ; so that he could not tell if 
these were general properties of all matter or not. 
He could tell that the objects he touched in the dark 
were hard and resisted his touch ; that they were ex- 
tended and were solid: that is, that they had three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness. He might 
guess that other things existed besides those he felt, and 
that those other things resembled what he felt in these 
properties ; but he could know nothing for certain, and 
C50uld not even conjecture much beyond this very 
limited number of quaUties. He must remain utterly 
ignorant of what really exists in nature, and of what 
properties matter in general has. These properties, 
therefore, we learn by experience; they are such as 
we know bodies to have ; they happen to have them — 
they are so formed by Divine Providence to have them 
— ^but they might have beeif otherwise formed ; the 
great Author of Nature might have thoi^t fit to make 
all bodies different in every respect We see that a 
stone dropped from our hand falls to the ground ; this 
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is a fact which we can only know by experience ; 
before observing it, we could not have guessed it, and 
it is quite conceivable that it should be otherwise : for 
instance, that when we remove our hand from the 
body it should stand still in the air ; or fly upward, or 
go forward, or backward, or sideways ; there is nothing 
at all absurd, contradictory, or inconceivable in any of 
these suppositions ; there is nothing impossible in any 
of them, as there would be in supposing the stone equal 
to half of itself, or double of itself; or both falling 
down and rising upwards at once; or going to the 
right and to the left at one and the same time. Our 
only reason for not at once thinking it quite conceiv- 
able that the stone should stand still in the air, or fly 
upwards, is, that we have never seen it do so, and have 
become accustomed to see it do otherwise. But for 
that, wo should at once think it as natural that the 
stone should fly upwards or stand still, as that it should 
fall down. But no degree of reflection for any length 
of time could accustom us to think 2 and 2 equal to 
anything but 4, or to believe the whole of anything 
equal to a part of itself. 

After we have once, by observation or experiment, 
ascertained certain things to exist in fact, we may then 
reason upon them by means of the mathematics ; that 
is, we may apply mathematics to our experimental 
philosophy, and then such reasoning becomes abso- 
lutely certain, taking the fundamental facts for granted. 
Thus, if we find that a stone falls in one direction when 
dropped, and we further observe the pecuUar way in 
which it falls, that is, quicker and quicker every instant 
till it reaches the ground, we learn the rule or the 
proportion by which the quickness goes on increasing ; 
and we further find, that if the same stone is pushed 
forward on a table, it moves in the direction of the 
push, till it is either stopped by something, or comes 
to a pause by rubbing against the table and being 
hindered by the air. These are facts which we leara 
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by observing and trying, and they might all haTe.been 
different if matter and motion had been otherwise con- 
stituted ; but supposing them to be as they are, and as 
lire find them, we can, by reasoning mathematieally 
from them, find out many most curious and important 
truths depending upon those facts, and depending upon 
them not accidentally, but of necessity. For example, 
we can find in what course the stone will move, if,, 
instead of being dropped to the ground, it is thrown 
forward : it will go in the curve already mentioned, tho 
parabola, somewhat altered by the resistance of the 
air, and it will run through that curve in a peculiar 
way, so that there will always be a certain proportion 
between the time it takes and the space it moves 
through, and the time it would have taken, and the 
space it would have moved through, had it dropped 
from the hand in a straight line to the ground. So 
we can prove, in hke manner, what we before stated of 
the relation between the distance at which it will come 
to the ground, and the direction it is thrown in; the 
distance being greatest of all when the direction is half- 
way between the level or horizontal and the upright or 
erpendicular. These are mathematical truths, derived 
y mathematical reasoning upon physical grounds; 
that is, upon matter of fact found to exist by actual 
observation and experiment. The result, therefore, i^ 
necessarily true, and proved to be so by reasoning 
only, provided we have once ascertained the facts ; but 
taken altogether, the result depends partly on the facts 
learned by experiment or experience, partly on the 
reasoning from these facts. Thus it is found to be true 
by reasoning, and necessarily true, that if the stone 
falls in a certain way when unsupported, it must, when 
thrown forward, go in the curve called a parabola, 
provided there be no air to resist : this is a necessary 
or mathematical truth, and it cannot possibly be othcF* 
vrise. But when we state the matter without any sup- 
poidtion, — ^without any '^ if — and say, a stone thrown 
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forward goes in a curve called a parabola, we state a^ 
truth, partly fact, and partly drawn from reasoning on 
the fact; and it might be otherwise if the nature of 
things were diflFerent. It is called a proposition or 
truth in Natural Philosophy; and as it is discovered 
and proved by mathematical reasoning upon facts in 
nature, it is sometimes called a proposition or truth in. 
the Mixed Mathematics, so named in contradistinction 
to the Pure Mathematics, which are employed in 
reasoning upon figures and numbers. The man in the 
dark room could never discover this truth unless he 
had been first informed, by those who had observed 
the fact, in what way the stone falls when unsupported, 
and moves along the table when pushed. These things 
he never could have found out by reasoning : they are 
facts, and he could only reason from them after learn- 
ing them by his own experience, or taking them on the 
credit of other people's experience. But having once 
so learnt them, he could discover by reasoning merely, 
and with as much certainty as if he lived in daylight, 
and saw and felt the moving body, that the motion is a 
parabola, and governed by certain rules. As experi- 
ment and observation are the great sources of our 
knowledge of Nature, and as the judicious and careful 
makiog of experiments is the only way by which her 
secrets can be known. Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy mean one and the same thing; mathematical 
reasoning being applied to certain branches of it, parti- 
cularly ihose which relate to motion and pressure. 

ni. NATURAL OR SXPEBIMBNTAL SCTENCSU 

NATUBAii Philosophy, in its most extensive sense, has^ 
for its province the investigation of the laws of matter ; 
that is, the properties and the motions of matter ; and 
it may be divided into two great branches. The first, 
and most important (which is sometimes, on that: 
account, dtlleci Natural Philosophy by way of di»- 
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tinction, but more properly Mechanical Philosophy) 
investigates the sensible motions of bodies. The second 
investigates the constitution and qualities of all bodies, 
and has various names, according to its different objects. 
It is called Chemistry, if it teaches the properties of 
bodies with respect to heat, mixture with one another, 
weight, taste, appearance, and so forth ; Anatomy and 
Animal Physiology (from the Greek word signifying 
to speak of the nature of anything), if it teaches the 
structure and functions of living bodies, especially the 
human ; for, when it shows those of other animals, we 
term it Comparative Anatomy; Medicine, if it teaches 
the nature of diseases, and the means of preventbg 
them and of restoring health; Zoology (from the Greek 
words signifying to speak of animxils), if it teaches the 
arrangement or classification and the habits of the dif- 
ferent lower animals; Botany (from the Greek word 
for herbage), including Vegetable Physiology, if it 
teaches the arrangement or classification, the structure 
and habits of plants ; Mineralogy, including Geology 
(from the Greek words meaning to speak of the earth), 
il it teaches the arrangement of minerals, the structure 
of the masses in which they are found, and of the earth 
composed of those masses. The term Natural History 
is given to the three last branches taken together, but 
chiefly as far as they teach the classification of different 
things, or the observation of the resemblances and dif- 
ferences of the various animals, plants, and inanimate 
and ungrowing substances in nature. 

But nere we make two general observations. The 
first is, that every such distribution of the sciences is 
necessarily impenect; for one runs unavoidably into 
another. Thus, Chemistry shows the qualities, of 
plants with relation to other substances, and to each 
other; and Botany does not overlook those same 
qualities, tiiough its chief object be arrangement. So 
Mineralogy, though principally conversant with clasa- 
fying metals and earths, yet regards also their qualities 
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in respect of heat and mixjture. So, too, Zoology, 
beside arranging animals, describes their structures, 
like Comparative Anatomy. In truth, all arrangement 
and classifying depends upon noting the things in which 
the objects agree and differ ; and among those things, 
in which animals, plants, and minerals agree, or differ, 
must be considered the anatomical qualities of the one 
and the chemical qualities of the other. From hence, 
in a great measure, follows the second observation, 
namely, that the sciences mutually assist each other. 
We have seen how Arithmetic and Algebra aid 
Geometry, and how both the purely Mathematical 
Sciences aid Mechanical Philosophy. Mechanical Phi- 
losophy, in like manner, assists, though, in the present 
8tat« of our knowledge, not very considerably, both 
Chemistry and Anatomy, especially the latter; and 
Chemistry very greatly assists both Physiology, Medi- 
cine, and all the branches of Natural Historv. 

The first great head, then, of Natural Science, is 
Mechanical Philosophy ; and it consists of various sub- 
divisions, each forming a science of great importance. 
The most essential of these, and which is indeed fun- 
damental, and applicable to all thd rest, is called 
Dynamics, from the Greek word signifying power 
or force, and it teaches the laws of motion in all its 
varieties. The case of the stone thrown forward, 
which we have already mentioned more than once, is 
an example. Another, of a more general nature, but 
more difficult to trace, far more important in its con- 
sequences, and of which, indeed, the former is only 
one particular case, relates to the motions of all bodies, 
which are attracted (or influenced, or drawn) by any 
power towards a certain point, while they are, at the 
same time, driven forward, by some push given to them 
at first, and forcing them onwards, at tne same time 
that they are drawn towards the point. The line in 
which a body moves while so drawn and so driven, 
depends upon the force it is pushed with, the directaon 
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it is pnshed in, and the kind of power that df»ws it 
towards the point ; but at present, we are chieij to 
regard the latter circurastance, the attraction towards 
the point. If this attraction be unif(»*m, that is, the 
same at all distances from the point, the body will 
move in a circle, if one direction be given to the 
forward push. The case with which we are best 
acquainted is when the force decreases as the squares 
of the distances, from the centre or point of attraction, 
increase ; that is, when the force is four times less at 
twice the distance, nine times less at thrice the dis> 
tance, sixteen times less at four times the distance, 
and so on. A force of this kind acting on the 
bedy, will make it move in an oval, a parabola, or an 
hyperbola, according to the amount or direction of 
the impulse, or forward push, originally given; and 
there is one proportion of that force, which, if directed 
perpendicularly to the line in which the central force 
draws the body, will make it move round in a drele, 
as if it were a stone tied to a string and whirled round 
the hand. The most usual proportions in nature, are^ 
those which determine bodies to move in an oval or 
ellipse, the curve described by means of a ciwrd fixed 
at both ends, in the way already explained. In this, 
case, the point of attraction, the point towards which 
the body is drawn, will be nearer one end of the ellipse 
than the other, and the time the body will take to go 
round, compared with the time any other body would 
take, moving at a different distance from the same 
point of attrjiction, but drawn towards that point with 
a force which bears the same proportion to the dis- 
tance, will bear a certain proportion, dkcovered by 
mathematicians, to the average distances of the two* 
bodies from the point of common attraction. K you 
multiply the numbers expressing ihe times of going 
round, each by itself, the products will be to one 
another in the proportion of the average distances- 
muteipliRd each by itself, and that product again bjr 
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the distance. Thus, if one body take twx) hoars, and 
is five yards distant, the other, being ten yards off^ 
irill take something less than five hours and forty 
minutes.* 

Now, this is one of the most important truths ia 
the whole compass of science ; for it does so happen, 
that the force with which bodies fall towards the 
earth, or what is called their gravity^ the power that 
draws or attracts them towards the earth, varies with 
the distance from the Earth's centre, exactly in the 
proportion of the squares, lessening as the distance 
increases : at two diameters from the Earth's centre, 
it is four times less than at one; at three diameters, 
nine times less ; and so forth. It goes on lessening, 
but never is destroyed, even at the greatest distances 
to which we can reach by our observations, and there 
can be no doubt of its extending indefinitely beyond. 
But, by astronomical observations made upon the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, upon that of the Moon 
for instance, it is proved that her movement is slower 
and quicker, at different parts of her force, in the same 
manner as a body's motion on the earth would be 
slower and quicker, according to its distance from the 
point it was drawn towards, provided it was drawn by" 
a force acting in the proportion to the squares of the 
distance, which we have frequently mentioned; and 
the proportion of the time to the distance is also* 
observed to agree with the rule above referred to^ 
Therefore, she is shown to be attracted towards the* 
Earth by a force that varies according to the samet 
proportion in which gravity varies ; and she must con- 
sequently move in an ellipse round the Earth, whichi 
is placed in a point nearer the one end than the 
other of that curve. In like manner, it is diown thai 
the Earth moves round the Sun in the same cuinre< 

* Hiis is expressed mathematically by saying, that the squares of the 
limes are as the cubes of the distances. Mathematical language is liot 
only the simplest and most eanly ondfintoodof any, but the shortest aUsob 
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line, and is drawn towards the Sun hj a similar force ; 
and that all the other planets in their courses, at 
yarious distances. Mow the same rule, moving in 
elUpses, and drawn towards the Sun by the same kind 
of power. Three of them have moons Uke the Earth, 
only more numerous, for Jupiter has four, Saturn 
seven, and Herschel six, so very distant, that we 
cannot see them without the help of glasses ; but all 
those moons move round their principal planets, as 
ours does round the Earth, in ovals or ellipses ; while 
the planets, with their moons, move in their ovab 
round the Sun, Uke our own Earth with its moon. 

But this power, which draws them all towards the 
Sun, and regulates their path and their motion round 
him, and which draws the moons towards the principal 
planets, and regulates their motion and path round 
those planets, is the same with the gravity by which 
bodies fall towards the earth, being attracted by it. 
Therefore, the whole of the heavenly bodies are kept 
in their places, and wheel round the Sun, by the same 
influence or power that makes a stone fall to the 
ground. 

It is usual to call the Sun, and the planets which 
with their moons move round him (eleven in number, 
including the four lately discovered, and the one dis- 
covered by Herschel), the Solar System, because they 
are a class of the heavenly bodies far apart from the 
innumerable fixed stars, and so near each other as to 
exert a perceptible influence on one another, and thus 
to be connected together. 

The Oomets belong to the same system, according 
to this manner of viewing the subject. They are 
bodies which move in elliptical paths, but far longer 
and narrower than the curves in which the earth and. 
the other planets and their moons roll. Our curves 
ar6 not much less round than circles ; the paths of 
the comets are long and narrow, so as, in many places, 
to, be more nearly straight lines than circles. They 
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differ from the planets and their moons in another 
respect ; they do not depend on the sun for the light 
they give, as our moon plainly does, being dark when 
the earth comes between her and the sun ; and as the 
other planets do, those of them that are nearer the 
sun than we are, being dark when they come between 
us and him, appearing to pass across his surface. But 
the comets give light aJways of themselves, being 
apparently vast bodies heated red-hot by coming in 
their course far nearer the sun than the nearest of 
the planets ever do. Their motion, when near the 
sun, is much more rapid than that of the planets; 
they both approach him much nearer, retreat from 
him to much greater distances, and take much longer 
time in going round him than any of the planets do. 
Yet even these comets are subject to the same great 
law of gravitation which regulates the motions oi the 
planets. Their year, the time they take to revolve, 
IS in some cases 76, in others 135, in others 300 
of our years ; their distance is a hundred times our 
distance when farthest off, and not a hundred and 
sixtieth of our distance when nearest the sun ; their 
swiftest motion is above twelve times swifter than ours, 
although ours is a hundred and forty times swifter 
than a cannon balFs ; yet their path is a curve of the 
same kind with ours, though longer and flatter, differ- 
ing in its formation only as one oval differs from 
another by the string you draw it with having the 
ends fixed at two points more distant from each other : 
consequently the sun, being in one of those points, is 
much nearer the end of the path the comet moves 
in, than he is near the end of our path. Their motion, 
too, follows the same rule, being swifter the nearer 
the sun: the attraction of the sun for them varies 
according to the squares of the distances, being four 
times less at twice the distance, nine times less at 
thrice, and so on; and the proportion between the 
times of revolving and the distances is exactly the 
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same, in the case of those remote bodies, as in that 
-of the moon and the earth. One law prevails over 
^1, and regulates their motions as well as our own; 
it is the gravity of the comets towards the sun, and 
they, like our own earth and moon, wheel round him 
in boundless space, drawn by the same force, acting 
by the same rule, which makes a stone fall when 
-dropped from the hand. 

The more full and accurate our observations are 
upon those heavenly bodies, the better we find all 
their motions agreeing with this great doctrine; al- 
though, no doubt, many things are to be taken into 
the account besides the force that draws them to the 
•different centres. Thus, while the moon is drawn by 
the earth, and the earth by the sun, the moon is 
also drawn directly by the sun; and while Jupiter 
is drawn by the sun, so are his moons; and both 
Jupiter and his moons are drawn by Saturn: nay, 
as this power of gravitation is quite universal, and 
as no body can attract or draw another without 
being itself drawn by that other, the earth is drawn 
by the moon, while the moon is drawn by the 
«arth ; and the sun is attracted by the planets which 
he draws towards himself. These mutual attractions 
give rise to many deviations from the simple line of 
the eUipse, and produce many irregularities in the 
simple calculation of the times and motions of tlie 
bodies that compose the system of the universe. But 
the extraordinary powers of investigation applied to 
the subject by the modern improvements in mathe- 
matics, have enabled us at length to reduce even the 
greatest of the irregularities to order and system; 
and to unfold one of the most wonderful truths in 
all sciences, namely, that by certain necessary con- 
sequence of the simple fact upon which the whole 
fabric rests, the proportion of the attractive force to 
the distances at which it operates, — ^all the irregu- 
larities which at first seemed to disturb the order of 
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the system, and to make the appearances depart from 
the doctrine, are themselves subject to a certam fixed 
rule, and can never go beyond a particular point, but 
must begin to lessen when they have slowly reached 
that point, and must then lessen until tney reach 
another point, when they begin again to increase; 
and so on, for ever. Nay, so perfect is the arrange- 
ment of the whole system, and so accurately does it 
depend upon mathematical principles, that irregu- 
larities, or rather apparent deviations, have been ms- 
covered by mathematical reasoning before astronomers 
had observed them, and then their existence has been 
ascertained by observation, and found to agree pre- 
cisely with tne results of calculation.* Thus, the 
planets move in ovals, from gravity, the power that 
attracts them towards the sun, combined with the 
original impulse they received forwards ; and the 
disturbing forces are continually varying the course 
of the curves or ovals, making them bulge out in the 
middle, as it were, on the sides, though in a very 
small proportion to the whole length of the ellipse. 
The oval thus bulging, its breadth increases by a very 
small quantity yearly and daily; and after a certain 
large number of years, the bulging becomes as great 
as it ever'can be : then the alteration takes a contrary 
direction, and the curve gradually flattens as it had 
bulged; till, in the same number of years which it 



* The application of mathematics to chemistry has already produced a 
I great change in that science, and is calculated to produce still greater 
I improvements. It may be almost certainly reckoned upon as the source 
of new discoveries, made by induction after the mathematical reasoning 
! has given the suggestion. The learned reader will perceive that we 
! allude to the beautiful doctrine of Definite or Multiple Proportions. To 
take an example: the probability of an oxide of arsenic being discovered 
is impressed upon us, by the composition of arsenious and arsenic adds, 
in which the oxygen is as 2 to 3 ; and therefore we may expect to find 
a compound of the same base, with the oxygen as unity. The extra- 
ordinary action of chlorine and its compounds on light leads us to expect 
some further discovery respecting its composition, perhaps respecting the 
matter of light. 

Y 
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took to bulge, it becomes as flat as it ever can be, 
and then it begins to bulge again, and so on for ever. 
And so, too, of every other disturbance and irregu- 
larity in the system : what at first appears to be some 
departure from the rule, when more fully examined, 
turns out to be only a consequence of it, or the result 
of a more general arrangement springing from the 
principle of gravitation ; an arrangement of which the 
rule itself, and the apparent or supposed exception, 
both form parts. 

The power of gravitation, which thus regulates the 
whole system of the universe, is found to rule each 
member or branch of it separately. Thus* it is demon- 
strated that the tides of the ocean are caused by the 
gravitation which attracts the water towards the sun 
and moon ; and the figure both of our earth and of 
such of the other bodies as have a spinning motion 
round their axis, is determined by gravitation com- 
bined with that motion : they are all flattened towards 
the ends of the axis they spin upon, and bulge out 
towards the middle. 

The great discoverer of the principle on which all 
these truths rest. Sir Isaac Newton, certainly by far 
the most extraordinary man that ever lived, concluded 
by reasoning upon the nature of motion and matter, 
that this flattemng must take place in our globe ; every 
one before his time had beheved the earth to be a 
perfect sphere or globe, chiefly from observmg the 
round shadow which it casts on the moon in echpses ; 
and it was many years after his death that the accu- 
racy of his opinion was proved by measurements on the 
earth's surface, and by the different weight and attrac- 
tion of bodies at the equator, where it bulges, and at 
the poles, where it is flattened. The improvement of 
telescopes has enabled us to ascertain the same &ct 
with respect to the planets Jupiter and Saturn. 

Besides unfolding the general laws which regulate 
the motions and figures of the heavenly bodies forming 
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our Solar System, Astronomy consists in calculations 
of the places, times, and eclipses of those bodies, and 
their moons or satellites (from a Latin word signify- 
ing an attendant), and in observations of the Fixed 
Stars, which are innumerable assemblages of bodies, 
not moving round the Sun as our Earth and the 
other planets do, nor receiving the light they shine 
with from his light; but shining, as the Sun and 
the Comets do, with a light of their own, and placed, 
to all appearance, immovable, at immense distances 
from our world, that is, from our Solar System. Each 
of them is probably the sun of some other system like 
our own, composed of planets and their moons or 
satellites ; but so extremely distant from us, that they 
all are seen by us like one point of faint light, as you 
flee two lamps placed a few inches asunder, only like 
one, when you view them a great way off. The 
number of uie Fixed Stars is prodigious : even to the 
naked eye they are very numerous, about 3000 being 
thus visible ; but when tne heavens are viewed through 
the telescope, stars become visible in numbers wholly 
mcalculable : 2000 are discovered in one of the small 
collections of a few visible stars called Constellations; 
nay, what appears to the naked eye only a light cloud, 
as the Milky Way, when viewed through the telescope, 
proves to be an assemblage of innumerable Fixed Stars, 
each of them in all likelihood a sun and a system like 
the rest, though at an immeasurable distance from ours. 
The size, and motions, and distances of the heavenly 
bodies are such as to exceed the power of ordinary 
imagination, from any comparison with the smaller 
tilings we see around us. The Earth's diameter is 
neany 8000 nules in length ; but the Sun's is above 
880,000 miles, and the bulk of the Sun is above 
1,300,000 times greater than that of the Earth. The 
planet Jupiter, which looks like a mere speck, from his 
vast distance, is nearly 1300 times larger than the 
Eaiih. Our distance from the Sun is above 95 
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millions of miles; but Jupiter is 490 millions, and 
Saturn 900 millions of miles distant from the Sun. 
The rate at which the Earth moves round the Sun is 
68,000 miles an hour, or 140 times swifter than the 
motion of a cannon-ball ; and the planet Mercury, the 
nearest to the Sun, moves still quicker, nearly 110,000 
miles an hour. We, upon the Earth's surface, besides 
being carried round the Sun, move round the Earth's 
axis by the rotatory or spinning motion which it has ; 
so that every 24 hours we move in this manner near 
24,000 miles, beside moving round the Sun above 
1,600,000 miles. These motions and distances, how- 
ever, prodigious as they are, seem as nothing compared 
to those of the comets, one of which, when farthest 
from the Sun, is 11,200 miUions of miles from him; 
and, when nearest the Sun, flies at the amazing rate of 
880,000 miles an hour. Sir Isaac Newton calculated 
its heat at 2000 times that of red-hot iron ; and that 
it would take thousands of years to cool. But the 
distance of the Fixed Stars is yet more vast: they 
have been supposed to be 400,000 times farther from 
us than we are from the Sun, that is, 38 millions of 
millions of miles ; so that a cannon-ball would take 
nearly nine milUon^ of years to reach one of them, 
supposing there was nothing to hinder it from pur- 
suing its course thither. As light takes about eight 
minutes and a quarter to reach us from the Sun, 
it would be above six years in coming from one of 
those stars; but the calculations of later astrono- 
mers prove some stars to be so far distant, that their 
light must take centuries before it can reach us; so 
that everv particle of light which enters our eyes left 
the star it comes from three or four hundrea years 
ago. 

Astronomers have, by means of their excellent 
glasses, aided by Geometry and calculations, been able 
to observe not only stars, planets, and their satellites, 
invisible to the naKed eye, but to measure the height 
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of mountains in the Moon, by observations of the 
shadows which those eminences cast on her surface; 
and they have discovered volcanoes, or burning moun- 
tains, in the same body. 

The tables, which they have by the like means 
been enabled to form of the heavenly motions, are of 

freat use in navigation. By means of the eclipses of 
upiter's satellites, and by the tables of the Moon's 
motions, we can ascertain the position of a ship at 
sea ; for the observation of the Sun's height at mid- 
day gives the latitude of the place, that is, its distance 
from the equinoctial or equator, the line passing 
through the middle of the Earth's surface equally 
distant from both poles; and these tables, with the 
observations of the satellites, or moons, give the dis- 
tance east and west of the observatory for which 
the tables are calculated — called the longitude of the 
place : consequently the mariner can thus tell nearly 
L what part of tbi ocean he is, how far he has sailed 
from his port of departure, and how far he must sail, 
and in what direction, to gain the port of his destination. 
The advantage of this knowledge is therefore manifest 
in the common affairs of life ; but it sinks into insigni- 
ficance compared with the vast extent of those views 
which the contemplations of the science afford, of 
numberless worlds filling the immensity of space, and 
all kept in their places, and adjusted in their prodi- 
gious motions by the same simple principle, under the 
guidance of an all-wise and all-powerful Creator. 

We have been considering the appUcation of Dyna- 
mics to the motions of the heavenly bodies, which forms 
the science of Physical Astronomy. The application 
of Dynamics to the calculation, production, and direc- 
tion of motion, forms the science of MechanicSy some- 
times called Practical Mechanics, to distinguish it 
from the more general use of the word, which compre- 
hends everything that relates to motion and force. 
The fundamental principle of the science, upon which 
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it mainly depends, flows immediately from a property 
of the circle already mentioned, and which, p«*haps, 
appeared at the moment of little value, — that the 
lengths of circles are in proportion to their diameters. 
Observe how upon this simple truth nearly the whole 
of those contrivances are built by which the power of 
man is increased as far as solid matter assists him in 
extending it ; and nearly the whole of those doetrine3> 
too, by which he is enabled to explain the voluntary 
motions of animals, as far as these depend upon their 
own bodies. There can be nothing more instructive in 
showing the importance and fruitfulness of scientific 
truths, however trivial and forbidding they may at 
first sight appear. For it is an immediate consequence 
of this property of the circle, that if a rod of iron, or 
beam of wood, or any other solid material, be placed 
on a point, or pivot, so that it may move as the arms 
of a balance do round its centre, or a 3ee-saw board 
does round its prop, the two ends will go through parts 
of circles, each proportioned to that arm of the beam 
to which it belongs : the two circles will be equal if the 
pivot is in the centre or middle point of the beam ; but 
if it is nearer one end than the other, say three times, 
that end will go through a circular space, or arch, 
three times shorter than the circular space the other 
end goes through in the same time. If, then, the end 
of the long beam goes through three times the space, 
it must move with three times the swiftness of the 
short beam's end, since both move in the same time; 
and therefore any force applied to the long end must 
overcome the resistance of three times that force ap- 
plied at the opposite end, since the two ends move in 
contrary directions; hence one pound placed at the 
long end would balance three placed at the short end. 
The beam we have been supposing is called a Lever^ 
and the same rule must evidently hold for all propor- 
tions of the lengths of its arms. K, then, the lever be 
seventeen feet k)ng, and the pivot, or fulcrum (as it is 
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called, from a Ladn word signifying support), be a foot 
from one end, an ounce placed on the other end will 
balance a pound placed on the near end ; and the least 
additional weight, or the slightest push or pressure on 
the far end, so loaded, will make the pound weight on 
the other move upwards. If, instead of an ounce, we 
place upon the end of the long arm the short arm of a 
second beam or lever supported by a fulcrum, one foot 
from it, and then place the long arm of this second 
lever upon the short arm of a third lever, whose 
fulcrum is one foot from it ; and if we put on the end 
of this third lever's long arm an ounce weight, that 
ounce will move upwards a pound on the second lever's 
long arm, and this moving upwards will cause the short 
arm to force downwards sixteen pounds at the long end 
of the first lever, which will make the short end of the 
first lever move upwards, though two hundred and 
fiftj-six pounds be laid on it : the same thing continu- 
ing, a pound on the long arm of the third lever will 
move a ton and three-quarters on the short arm of the 
first lever ; that is, will balance it, so that the slightest 

Eressure with the finger, or a touch from a child's 
and, will move as much as two horses can draw. The 
lever is called, on this account, a mechanical power ; 
and there are five other mechanical powers, of most of 
which its properties form the foundation ; indeed they 
have all been resolved into combinations of levers. 
The pulley seems the most difficult to reduce under the 
principle of the lever. Thus the wheel and axle is 
only a lever moving round an axle, and always retain- 
ing the effect gained during every part of the motion, 
by means of a rope wound round the butt end of the 
axle ; the spoke of the wheel being the long arm of the 
lever, and the half diameter of the axle its short arm. 
By a combination of levers, wheels, pulleys, so great an 
increase of force is obtained, that, but for the obstruc- 
tion from friction, and the resistance of the air, there 
could be no bounds to the effect of the smallest force 
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thus multiplied; and to this fundamental principle 
Archimedes, one of the most illustrious mathematicians 
of ancient times, referred, when he boasted, that if he 
only had a pivot or fulcrum whereon he might rest his 
machinery, ne could move the Earth. Upon so simple 
a truth, assisted by the aid derived from other sources^ 
rests the whole fabric of mechanical power, whether 
for raising weights, or cleaving rocks, or pumping up 
rivers from the bowels of the earth ; or, in short, per- 
forming any of those works to which human strength, 
even augmented by the help of the animals whom 
Providence has subdued to our use, would prove alto- 
gether inadequate. 

The application of Dynamics to the pressure and 
motions of fluids, constitutes a science which receives 
different appellations according as the fluids are heavy 
and liquid like water, or light and invisible like air. 
In the former case it is called HydrodynamicSy from 
the Greek words signifying water, and jjower ot force; 
in the latter Pneumatics, from the Greek word signify- 
ing breath or air; and Hydrodynamics is divided into 
Hydrostatics, which treats of the weight and pressure 
of liquids, from the Greek words for balancing of 
water ; and Hydraulics, which treats of their motion, 
from the Greek name for certain musical instruments 
played with water in pipes. 

The discoveries to which experiments, aided by 
mathematical reasoning, have led, upon the pressure 
and motion of fluids, are of the greatest importance, 
whether we regard their application to practical pur- 
poses, or to their use for explaining the appearances in 
nature, or their singularity as the subjects of scientific 
contemplation. When it is found that the pressure of 
water or any other liquid upon the surface that con- 
tains it, is not in the least aegree proportioned to its 
bulk, but only to the height at which it stands, so that 
a long small pipe, containing a pound or two of the 
fluid, will give the pressure of twenty or thirty tons ; 
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nay, of twice or thrice as much, if its length be in- 
creased and its bore lessened, without the least regard 
to the quantity of the liquid, we are not only astonished 
at so extraordinary and unexpected a property of 
matter, but we straightway perceive one of the great 
agents employed in the vast operations of nature, in 
^ich the most trifling means are used to work the 
mightiest effects. We likewise'learn to guard against 
many serious mischiefs in our own works, and to apply 
safely and usefully a power calculated, according as it 
is directed, either to produce unbounded devastation, 
or to render the most beneficial service. 

Nor are the discoveries relating to the Air less 
interesting in themselves, and less applicable to im- 
portant uses. It is an agent, though invisible, as 
powerful as Water, in the operations both of nature 
and of art. Experiments of a simple and decisive 
nature show the amount of its pressure to be between 
14 and 15 pounds on every square inch ; but, like all 
other fluids, it presses equally in every direction: so 
that though, on one hand, there is a pressure down- 
wards of above 250 pounds, yet this is exactly balanced 
by an equal pressure upwards, from the air pressing 
round and getting below. If, however, the air on one 
side be removed, the whole pressure from the other 
acts unbalanced. Hence the ascent of water in pumps, 
which suck out the air from a barrel, and allow the 
pressure upon the water to force it up 32 or 33 feet, 
that body of water being equal to the weight of the 
atmosphere. Hence the ascent of the mercury in the 
barometer is only 28 or 29 inches, mercury being 
between 13 and 14 times heavier than water. Hence, 
too, the motion of the steam-engine ; the piston of 
which, until the direct force of steam was applied, used 
to be pressed downwards by the weight of the atmos- 
phere from above, all air being removed below it by 
first filling it with steam, and then suddenly cooling 
and converting that steam into water, so as to leave 
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nothing in the space it had occupied. Hence, too, ihe 
power which some animals possess of walking aloDg the 
perpendicular surfaces of walls, and even tiie ceilings 
of rooms, by squeezing out the air between the inside 
of their feet and the wall, and thus being supported 
by the pressure of the air against the outside of their 
feet. 

The science of Optics (from the Greek word for 
seeing)^ which teaches the nature of light, and of the 
sensaticm conveyed by it, presents, of itself, a field of 
unbounded extent and interest. To it the arts, and 
the other sciences, owe those most useful instruments 
which have enabled us at once to examine the minutest 
parts of the structure of animal and vegetable bodies, 
and to calculate the size and the motions of the most 
remote of the heavenly bodies. But as an object of 
learned curiosity, nothmg can be more singular than 
the fundamental truth discovered by the genius of 
Newton, — ^that the light, which we call white, is in 
fact composed of all the colours, blended in certain 
proportions; unless, perhaps, it be that astonishing 
conjecture of his unrivalled sagacity, by which he 
descried the inflammable nature of the diamond, and 
its belonging, against all appearance of probability, to 
the class of oily substances, from having observed, 
that it stood among them, and far removed from all 
crystals, in the degree of its action upon light; a 
conjecture turned into certainty by discoveries made a 
century afterwards. 

To a man who, for original' genius and strong 
natural sense, is not unworthy of being named after 
this illustrious sage, we owe the greater part of JEJleo- 
trical science. It treats of the peculiar substanoes, 
resembling both light and heat, which, by rubbing, is 
foimd to be produced in a certain class of bodies, as 
glass, wax, silk, amber ; and to be conveyed easily or 
conducted through others, as wood, metals, water; 
and it has received the name of Electricity ^ from the 
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Greek word for amher. Dr. Franklin discovered that 
this is the same matter which, when collected in the 
clouds, and conveyed from them to the earth, we call 
lightning, and whose noise, in darting through the air, 
is thwfider. The observation of some movements in 
the limbs of a dead frog gave rise to the discovery of 
Animal Electricity, or Galvanism, as it was at first 
caDed from the name of the discoverer ; and which has 
of late years given birth to improvements that have 
changed the face of chemical philosophy ; affording a 
new proof how few there are of the processes of nature 
incapable of repaying the labour we bestow in patiently 
and diligently examining them. It is to the results of 
the remark accidentally made upon the twitching in 
the frog's leg, not, however, hastily dismissed and for- 
gotten, but treasiffed up and pursued through many 
an elaborate experiment and calculation, that we owe 
our acquaintance with the extraordinary metal, Uquid 
like mercury, lighter than water, and more inflam- 
mable than phosphorus, which forms, when it burns 
by mere exposure to the air, one of the salts best 
known in commerce, and the principal ingredient in 
saltpetre. 

In order to explain the nature and objects of those 
branches of I^atural Science more or less connected 
with the mathematics, some details were necessary, as 
without them it was difficult immediately to perceive 
their importance, and, as it were, relish the kind of in- 
struction which they afford. But the same course needs 
not be pursued with respect to the other branches. 
The value and the interest of chemistry is at once 
perceived, when it is known to teach the nature of all 
bodies ; the relations of simple substances to heat and 
to one another, or their combinations together; the 
composition of those which nature produces in a com- 
pound state ; and the application of the whole to the 
arts and manufactures. Some branches of philosophy, 
again, are chiefly useful and interesting to particu- 
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lar dafiseSy as surgeons and physicians. Others are 
easily understood by a knowledge of the principles of 
Mecnanics and Chemistry, of which they are applica- 
tions and examples ; as those which teach the structure 
of the earth and the changes it has undergone; the 
motions of the muscles, and the structure of the parts 
of animals; the qualities of animal and vegetable 
substances ; and that department of Agriculture which 
treats of soils, manure, and machinery. Other branches 
are only collections of facts, highly curious and useful 
indeed, but which any one who reads or listens, per- 
ceives as clearly, and comprehends as readily, as 
the professed student. To this class belongs Natural 
History, in so far as it describes the habits of animals 
and plants, and its appUcation to that department of 
Agriculture which treats of cattle and their manage- 
ment. 

IV. APPLICATION OP NATURAL SCIENCE TO THE 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE WORLD. 

But, for the purpose of further illustrating the advan- 
tages of Philosophy, its tendency to enlarge the mind, 
as well as to interest it agreeably, and afford pure and 
solid gratification, a few instances may be given of the 
singular truths brought to light by the application of 
Mathematical, Mechanical, and Chemical knowledge to 
the habits of animals and plants ; and some examples 
may be added of the more ordinary and easy, but 
scarcely less interesting observations, made upon those 
habits, without the aid of the profounder sciences. 

We may remember the curve line which mathe* 
maticians call a Cycloid. It is the path which any 
point of a circle, moving along a plane, and round its 
centre, traces in the air ; so that the nail on the felly 
of a cart-wheel moves in a cycloid, as the cart goes 
along, and as the wheel itself both turns round its axle 
and IS carried along the ground. Now this curve has 
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Certain properties of a peculiar and very singular kind 
with respect to motion. One is, that if any body 
whatever moves in a cycloid by its own weight or 
swing, together with some other force acting upon it 
all the while, it will go through all distances of the 
same curve in exactly the same time; and, accord- 
ingly, pendulums have sometimes been contrived to 
swing in such a manner, that they shall describe 
cycloids, or curves very near cycloids, and thus move 
in equal times, whether they go through a long or a 
short part of the same curve. Again, if a body is to 
descend from any one point to any other, not in the 
perpendicular, by means of some force acting on it 
together with its weight, the Ime in which it will go 
the quickest of all will be the cycloid ; not the straight 
line, though that is the shortest of all lines which can 
be drawn oetween the two points ; nor any other curve 
whatever, though many are much flatter, and there- 
fore shorter than the cycloid — ^but the cycloid, which 
is longer than many of them, is yet, of all curved or 
straight lines which can be drawn, the one the body 
will move through in the shortest time. Suppose, 
again, that the body is to move from one point to 
another, by its weight and some other force acting 
together, but to go through a certsdn space, — as a 
hundred yards, — ^flie way it must take to do this, in 
the shortest time possible, is by moving in a cycloid ; 
or the length of a hundred yards must be drawn into 
a cycloid, and then the body will descend through the 
hundred yards in a shorter time than- it could go the 
same distance in any other path whatever. Now, it is 
believed that Birds, as the Eagle, which build in the 
rocks, drop or fly down from height to height in this 
course. It is impossible to make very accurate obser- 
vations of their flight and path ; but there is a general 
resemblance between the course they take and the 
cycloid, which has led ingenious men to adopt this 
opinion. 
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If we have a certain quantity of any Bubetance, a 
pound of wood, for example, and would fashion it in 
the shape to take the least room, we must make a 
globe of it; it will m this figure have the smallest 
surfa^. But suppose we want to form the pound of 
wood, so that in moving through the air or wat^ it 
shall meet with the least possiUe resistance ; then we 
must lengthen it out for ever, till it becomes not only 
like a long-pointed pin, but thinner and thinner, longer 
and longer, till it is quite a straight line, and has no 
perceptible breadth or thickness at alL K we would 
dispose of the given quantity of matter, so that it shall 
have a certain length only, say a foot, and a certain 
breadth at the thickest part, say three inches, and 
move through the air or water with the smallest pos^ 
sible resistance which a body of those dimensions can 
meet, then we must form it into a figure of a peculiar 
kind, called the Solid of hast resistance, because, of 
all the shapes that can be given to the body, its length 
and breaddi remaining the same, this is the one which 
will make it move witihi the least reostance through 
the air, or water, or other fluid. A very difficult cham 
of mathematical reasoning, by means of the highest 
branches of algebra, leads to a knowledge of the curve 
which, by reviving on its axis, makes a solid of this 
shape, in the same way that a circle, by so revolving, 
makes a sphere or globe; and the curve certain^ 
resembles closely the face or head part of a fish. 
Nature, therefore (by which we always mean the 
Divine Author of nature), has fashioned these fishes 
so, that, according to mathematical principles, they 
swim the most easily through the element they lii^ 
and move in.* 

Suppose upon the face part of one of these filshes a 
small insect were bred, endowed with faculties suffi- 
cient to reason upon its condition, and upon tiie 

* The feafhers of the wings of birds are found to be placed at tlie hed 
jpomNe angle for helping on the bird by thdr action on the air. 
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motion of the fish it belonged to, but never to have 
discovered the whole size and shape of the face part ; 
it would certainly complain of the form as clumsy, and 
fancy that it could have made the fish so as to move 
with less resistance. Yet if the whole shape were dis- 
closed to it, and it could discover the principle on 
which that shape was preferred, it would at once 
perceive, not only that what had seemed clumsy was 
skilfully contrived, but that, if any other shape what- 
ever had been taken, there would have been an error 
committed ; nay, that there must of necessity have 
been an error ; and that the very best possible 
arrangement had been adopted. So it may be with 
man in the universe, where, seeing only a part of the 
great system, he fancies there is evU; and yet, if he 
were permitted to survey the whole, what had seemed 
imperfect might appear to be necessary for the general 
perfection, insomuch that any other arrangement, even 
of that seemingly imperfect part, must needs have 
rendered the whole less perfect. The common objec- 
tion is, that what seems evil might have been avoided ; 
but in the case of the fish's shape, it could not have 
been avoided. 

It is found by optical inquiries, that the particles or 
rays of light, in passing through transparent substances 
of a certain form, iare bent to a point where they make 
an image or picture of the shining bodies they come 
from, or of the dark bodies they are reflected from. 
Thus, if a pair of spectacles be held between a candle 
and the wall, they make two images of the candle upon 
it; and if they be held between the window and a 
sheet of paper when the sun is shining, they make a 
picture on the paper of the houses, trees, fields, sky, 
and clouds. The eye is found to be composed of 
several natural magnifiers which make a picture on a 
membrane at the back of it, and from this meinbrane 
there goes a nerve to the brain, conveying the impres- 
tton of the picture, by means of which we see. xiTow, 
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white light was discovered by Wewton to consist of 
diflFerently-coloured parts, which are differently bent 
in passing through transparent substances, so that the 
lights of several colours come to a point at different 
distances, and thus create an indistinct image at any 
one distance. This was long found to make our tele- 
scopes imperfect, insomuch that it became necessary to 
make them of reflectors or mirrors, and not of magni- 
fying glasses, the same difference not being observed 
to affect the reflection of light. But another discovery 
was, about fifty years afterwards, made by Mr. 
DoUond, — ^that, by combining different kinds of glass 
in a compound magnifier, the difference may be 
•eatly corrected ; and on this principle he constructed 
ds telescopes. It is found, too, that the different 
natural magnifiers of the eye are combined upon a 
principle of the same kind. Thirty years later, a 
third discovery was made by Mr. Blair, of the greatly 
superior effect which combinations of different Uquids 
have in correcting the imperfection ; and, most 
wonderful to think, when the eye is examined, we 
find it consists of different hquids, acting naturally 
upon the same principle which was thus recently found 
out in optics by many ingenious mechanical and 
chemical experiments. 

Again, the point to which any magnifier collects the 
light is more or less distant as the magnifier is flatter 
or rounder, so that a small globe of glass or any trans- 
parent substance makes a microscope. And tms pro- 
perty of light depends upon the nature of lines, and is 
purely of a mathematical nature, after we have once 
ascertained by experiment, that light is bent in a 
certain way when it passes through transparent bodies. 
Ifow birds flying in the air, and meeting with many 
obstacles, as branches and leaves of trees, require to 
have their eyes sometimes as flat as possible for protec- 
tion; but sometimes as round as possible, that they 
may see the small objects, flies and other insects, wbica 
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they are chasing through the air, and which thoy 
pursue with the most unerring certainty. This could 
only be accomplished by giving them a power of 
suddenly changing the form of their eyes. Accord- 
ingly, there is a set of hard scales placed on the outer 
coat of their eye, round the place where the light 
enters; and over these scales are drawn the muscles 
or fibres by which motion is communicated; so that, 
by actjpg with these muscles, the bird can press the 
scales, and squeeze the natural magnifier of the eye 
into a round shape when it wishes to follow an insect 
through the air, and can relax the scales, in order to 
flatten the eye again, when it would see a distant 
object, or move safely through leaves and twigs. This 
power of altering the shape of the eye is possessed by 
birds of prey in a very remarkable degree. They can 
thus see the smallest objects close to them, and can 
yet discern larger bodies at vast distances, as a carcass 
stretched upon the plain, or a dying fish afloat on the 
water. 

A singular provision is made for keeping the surface 
of the bird's eye clean — ^for wiping the glass of the 
instrument, a| it were — and also for protecting it, 
while rapidly flying through the air and through 
thickets, without hindering the sight. Birds are, for 
these purposes, furnished with a third eyelid, a fine 
membrane or skin, which is constantly moved very 
rapidly over the eyeball by two muscles placed in the 
back of the eye. One of the muscles ends in a loop, 
the other in a string which goes through the loop, and 
is fixed in the corner of the membrane, to pull it 
backward and forward. If you wish to draw a thing 
towards any place with the least force, you must puU 
directly in the hne between the thing and the place ; 
but if you wish to draw it as quickly as possible, and 
with the most convenience, and do not regard the loss 
of force, you must pull it obliquely, by drawing it in 
two directions at once. Tie a string to a stone, and 

z 
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draw it straight towards you with one hand; then, 
make a loop on another string, and running the first 
through it, draw one string in each hand, not towards 
you, but sideways, till both strings are stretched in a 
straight line : you will see how much more easily the 
stone moves quickly than it did before when pulled 
straight forward. Again, if you tie strings to the two 
ends of a rod, or slip of card, in a running groove, and 
bring them to meet and pass through a ring or hole, 
for every inch in a straight line that you draw both 
together below the ring, the rod will move onward two. 
N^w this is proved, b^ mathematical reasoning, to be 
the necessary consequence of forces applied obliquely : 
there is a loss of power, but a great gain in velocity 
and convenience. This is the thing required to be 
gained in the third eyelid, and the contrivance is 
exactly that of a string and a loop, moved each by a 
muscle, as the two strmgs are by the hands in the 
oases we have been supposing. 

A third eyelid of the same kind is found in the 
horse, and called the haw; it is moistened with a 
pulpy substance (or mucilage) to take hold of the dust 
on the eyeball, and wipe it clear off; so that the eye 
is hardly ever seen with anything upon it, though 
greatly exposed from its size and posture. The swift 
motion of the haw is given to it by a gristly elastic 
substance placed between the eyebaJl and the socket, 
and striking obliquely, so as to drive out the haw with 
great velocity over the eye, and then let it come back 
as quickly. Ignorant persons, when this haw is in- 
flamed from cola, and swells so as to appear, which it 
never does in a healthy state, often mistake it for an 
imperfection, and cut it off: so nearly do ignorance 
and cruelty produce the same mischief. 

If any quantity of matter, as a pound of wood or 
iron, is fashioned into a rod of a certain length, say 
one foot, the rod will be strong in proportion to its 
thickness ; and, if the figure is the same, that thick- 
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ness can only be increased by making it hoUo-vr. 

Therefore hollow rods or tubes, of the same length 

and quantity of matter, have more strength than 

solid ones. This is a principle so well understood 

now, that engineers make then* axles and other parts 

of machinery hollow, and therefore stronger with the 

same weight than they would be if thinner and sohd. 

Now the bones of animals are all more or less hollow ; 

and are therefore stronger with the same weight and 

quantity of matter than they otherwise would be. But 

birds have the largest bones in proportion to their 

weight; their bones are more hollow than those of 

animals which do not fly ; and therefore they have the 

needful strength without having to carry more weight 

than is absolutely necessary. Their quills derive 

strength from the same construction. They possess 

another peculiarity to help their flight. No other 

animals nave any communication between the air- 

vessels of their lungs and the hollow parts of their 

bodies ; but birds have it ; and by this means they 

can blow out their bodies as we do a bladder, and 

thus become lighter when they would either make 

their flight towards the ground slower, or rise more 

swiftly, or float more easily in the air; while, by 

lessening their bulk and closing their wings, they can 

drop more speedily if they wish to chase or to escape. 

Fishes possess a power of the same kind, though not 

by the same means. They have air-bladders in their 

bodies, and can puff them out, or press them closer, at 

pleasure : when they want to rise in the water, they 

fill out the bladder, and this lightens them; when 

ihey would sink, they squeeze the bladder, pressing 

the air into a smaller space, and this makes them 

heavier. If the bladder breaks, the fish remains at 

the bottom, and can be held up only by the most 

laborious exertions of the fins and tail. Accordingly, 

flat fish, such as skates and flounders, which have no 

air-bladders, seldom rise from the bottom, but are 
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found lying on banks in the sea, or at the bottom of 
rivers. 

If you haye a certain space, as a room, to fill up with 
closets or little cells, all of the same size and shape, 
there are only three figures which will answer, and 
enable you to fill the room without losing any space 
between the cells; they must either be squares, or 
figures of three equal sides, or figures of six equal sides. 
With any other figures whatever, space would be lost 
between the cells. This is evident upon considering 
the matter ; and it is proved by mathematical reason- 
ing. The six-sided figure is by far the most convenient 
of those three shapes, because its corners are flatter, 
and any round body placed in it has therefore more 
space, less room being lost in the comers. This figure, 
too, is the strongest of the three ; any pressure from 
without or from within will hurt it least, as it has 
something of the strength of an arch. A roun<J figure 
would be still stronger, but then room would be lost 
between the circles, whereas with the six-sided figure 
none is lost. !Now, it is a most remarkable fact, that 
Bees build their cells exactly in this shape, and thereby 
save both room and materials beyond what they could 
save if they built in any other shape whatever. They 
build in the very best possible shape for their purpose, 
which is to save all the room and all the wax they can. 
So far as to the shape of the walls of each cell ; but 
the roof and floor, or top and bottom, are built on 
equally true principles. It is proved by mathema- 
ticians, that, to give the greatest strength, and save 
the most room, the roof and floor must be made of 
three square planes meeting in a point ; 'and they have 
further proved, by a demonstration belonging to the 
highest parts of Algebra, that there is one particular 
angle or inclination of those planes to each other where 
thev meet, ^hich makes a greater savmg of materials 
and of work than any other inclination whatever could 
possibly do. Now, the Bees actually make the tops 
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and bottoms of their cells of three planes meeting in a 
point; and the inclinations or angles at which they 
meet are precisely those found out by the mathe- 
matician to be the best possible for saving wax and 
work.* Who would dream of the bee knowing the 
highest branch of the Mathematics — ^the frmt of 
Newton's most wonderful discovery — ^a result, too, of 
which he was himself ignorant, one of his most cele- 
brated followers having found it out in a later age? 
This little insect works with a truth and correctness 
which are perfect, and according to the principles at 
which maaU arrived only after ages of slow improye- 
ment in the most difficult branch of the most difficult 
science. But the Mighty and All-wise Creator, who 
made the insect and the philosopher, bestowing reason 
on the latter, and giving the former to work without it 
— ^to Him all truths are known to all eternity, with ah 
intuition that mocks even the conceptions of the sagest 
of human kind. 

It may be recollected, that when the air is exhausted 
or sucked out of any vessel, there is no longer the 
force necessary to resist the pressure of the air on the 
outside; and the sides of the vessels are therefore 
pressed inwards with violence : a flat glass would thus 
be broken, unless it were very thick; a round one, 
having the strength of an arch, would resist better ; 
but any soft substance, as leather or skin^ would be 
crushed or squeezed together at once. If' the air was 
only sucked out slowly, the squeezing would be gradual; 
or, if it were only half sucked out, the skin would only 

* Koenig, pupU of Bemouilli, and Haclanrin, proved by very refined 
investigations, carried on with the aid of the floxional calculus, that the 
obtuse angle must be 109° 28', and the acute 70° 32', to save the moat 
wax and work possible. Maraldi found by actual measurement, that the 
angles are about 110° and 70°. These angles never vary in any place ; 
and it is scarcely less singular, that the breadth of all bees' cells are 
everywhere precisely the same, the drone or male cells being -^ths and 
the worker or female cells ^}ths of an inch in breadth, and*this in aU 
countries and times. 
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be partly squeezed together. This is the process bj 
which Bees reach the fine dust and juices of hollow 
flowers, like the honeysuckle, and some kinds of long 
fox-glove, which are too narrow for them to enter. 
They fill up the mouth of the flower with their bodies, 
and suck out the air, or at least a large part of it; 
this makes the soft sides of the flower close, and 
squeezes the dust and juice towards the insect as well 
as a hand could do, if appHed to the outside. 

We may remember this pressure or weight of the 
atmosphere as shown by the barometer and the suck- 
ing-pump. Its weight is near fifteen pounds on every 
square inch, so that if we could entirely squeeze out 
the air between our two hands, they would cling 
together with a force equal to the pressure of double 
this weight, because the air would press upon both 
hands ; and if we could contrive to suck or squeeze out 
the air between one hand and the wall, the hand would 
stick fast to the wall, being pressed on it with the 
weight of above two hundredweight, that is, near 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of the hand. Now, 
by a late most curious discovery of Sir Everard Home, 
the distinguished anatomist, it is found that this is the 
very process by which Flies and other insects of a 
similar description are enabled to walk up perpen- 
dicular surfaces, however smooth, as the rades of walls 
and panes of glass in windows, and to walk as easily 
along the ceihng of a room with their bodies down- 
ward and their feet over head. Their feet, when 
examined by a microscope, are found to have flat skins 
or flaps, like the feet of web-footed animals, as ducks 
and geese; and they have by means of strong folds 
the power of drawing the flap close down upon the 
glass or wall the fly walks on, and thus squeezing out 
the air completely, so as to make a vacuum between 
the foot and the glass or wall. The consequence of 
this is, that the air presses the foot on the wall with a 
very considerable force compared to the weight of the 
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fly ; for if its feet .are to its body in the same propor- 
tion as ours are to our bodies, since we could support 
by a single hand on the ceiling of the room (provided 
it made a vacuum) more than our whole weight, namely, 
a weight of above fifteen stone, the fly can easily move 
on four feet in the same manner by help of the vacuum 
made under its feet. 

It has likewise been found that some of the larger 
8ea animals are by the same construction, only upon 
a greater scale, enabled to climb the perpendicular and 
smooth surfaces of the ice hills among which they live. 
Some kinds of Lizard have a Uke power of cUmbing, 
and of creeping with their bodies downwards along t]be 
ceiling of a room ; and the means by which they are 
enabled to do so are the same. In the large feet of 
those animals, the contrivance is easily observed, of the 
toes and muscles, by which the skin of the foot is pinned 
down, and the air excluded in the act of walking or 
climbing ; but it is the very same, only upon a larger 
scale, with the mechanism of a fly's or a butterfly's 
foot ; and both operations, the climbing of the sea- 
horse on the ice, and the creeping of flie fly on the 
window or the ceiling, are performed exactly by the 
same power, the weight of the atmosphere, which 
causes the quicksilver to stand in the weather-glass, 
the wind to whistle through a key-hole, and the piston 
to descend in an old steam engine. 

Although philosophers are not agreed as to the 
pecuhar action which hght exerts upon vegetation, and 
there is even some doubt respecting the decomposition 
of air and water during that process, one thing is un- 
deniable, — ^the necessity of hght to the growth and 
health of plants : without it they have neither colour, 
taste, nor smell; and accordingly they are for the 
most part so formed as to receive it at all times when 
it shines on them. Their cups, and the little assem- 
blages of their leaves before they sprout, are found to 
4)0 more or less affected by the hght, so as to open and 
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receive it. In several kinds of plants this is more 
evident than in others ; their flowers close entirely at 
night, and open in the day. Some constantly turn 
round towards the Ught, following the sun, as it were, 
while he makes or seems to make his revolution, so 
that they receive the greatest quantity possible of his 
rays. Thus clover in a field follows the apparent course 
of the sun. But all leaves of plants turn to the sun, 
place them how you will, light being essential to their 
thriving. 

The lightness of inflammable gas is well known. 
When bladders of any size are filled with it, they rise 
upwards and float in the air. Now, it is a most curi- 
ous fact, ascertained by Mr. Knight, that the fine dust, 
by means of which plants are unpreffnated one from 
another, is composed of very small globules, filled with 
this gas — in a word, of small air-balloons. These 
globules thus float from the male plant through the 
air, and striking against the females, are detained by 
a glue prepared on purpose to stop them, which no 
sooner moistens the globules than they explode, and 
their substance remains, the gas flying off which 
enabled them to float. A provision of a very simple 
kind is also, in some cases, made to prevent the male 
and female blossoms of the same plant from breeding 
together, this being found to hurt the breed of vege- 
tables, just as breeding in and in spoils the race of 
animals. It is contrived that the dust shall be shed 
by the male blossom before the female of the same 
plant is ready to be affected by it ; so that the im- 
pregnation must be performed by the dust of some 
other plant, and in this way the breed be crossed. 
The light gas with which the globules are filled is most 
essential to the operation, as it conveys them to 
great distances. A plantation of yew-trees has been 
known, in this way, to impregnate another several 
hundred yards off. 

The contrivance by which some creeper plants are 
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enabled to climb walls, and fix themselves, deserves 
attention. The Virginia creeper has a small tendril, 
ending in a claw, each toe of which has a knob, 
thickly set with extremely small bristles; they grow 
into the invisible pores of the wall, and swelling, stick 
there as long as the plant grows, and prevent the 
branch from falling: but when the plant dies, they 
become thin again, and drop out, so that the branca 
falls down. 

The Vanilla plant of the West Indies climbs round 
trees likewise by means of tendrils; but when it 
has fixed itself, the tendrils drop off, and leaves are 
formed. 

It is found by chemical experiments, that the juice 
which is in the stomachs of animals (called the gastric 
juice, from a Greek word signifying the belly), has 
very peculiar properties. Though it is for the most 
part a tasteless, clear, and seemingly a very simple 
liquor, it nevertheless possesses extraordinary powers 
of dissolving substances which it touches or mixes 
with ; and it varies in different classes of animals. In 
one particular it is the same in all animals ; it will not 
attack living matter, but only dead ; the consequence 
of which is, that its powers of eating away and dis- 
solving are perfectly safe to the animals themselves, 
in whose stomachs it remains without ever hurting 
them. This juice differs in different animals according 
to the food on which J^hey subsist ; thus, in birds of 
prey, as kites, hawks, owls, it only acts upon animal 
matter, and does not dissolve vegetables. In other 
birds, and in all animab feeding on plants, as oxen, 
sheep, hares, it dissolves vegetable matter, as grass, 
but will not touch flesh of any kind. This has been 
ascertained by making them swallow balls with meat 
in them, and several holes drilled through to let the 
gastric justice reach the meat : no effect was produced 
upon it. We may further observe, that there is a 
most curious and beautiful correspondence between 
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this juice in the stomach of different animals and the 
other parts of their bodies, connected with the impor- 
tant operations of eating and digesting their food. 
The use of the juice is plainly to convert what they 
eat into a fluid, from which, by various other pro- 
cesses, all their parts, blood, bones, muscles, &c., are 
afterwards formed. But the food is first of all to be 
obtained, and then prepared by bruising, for the 
action of the juice. Now birds of prey have instru- 
ments, their claws and beaks, for tearing and devour- 
ing their food (that is, animals of various kinds), but 
those instruments are useless for picking up and crush- 
ing seeds ; accordingly they have a gastric juice which 
dissolves the animals they eat ; while birds which have 
only a beak fit for piclung, and eating seeds, have a 
juice that dissolves seeds, and not flesh. Nay more, 
it is found that the seeds must be bruised beiore the 
juice will dissolve them : this you find by trying the 
experiment in a vessel with the juice ; and accord- 
ingly the birds. have a gizzard, and animals which 
graze have flat teeth, which grind and bruise their 
food, before the gastric juice is to act upon it. 

We have seen how wonderfully the Bee works, 
according to rules discovered by man thousands of 
years after the insect had been following them with 
perfect accuracy. The same little animal seems to 
be acquainted with principles of which we are still 
ignorant. We can, by crossing, vary the forms of 
cattle with astonishing nicety ; but we have no means 
of altering the nature of an animal once bom, by 
means of treatment and feeding. This power, how- 
ever, is undeniably possessed by the bees. When the 
queen bee is lost by death or otherwise, they choose 
a grub from among those which are born for workers ; 
they make three cells into one, and placing the grub 
there, they build a tube round it ; they afterwards 
build another cell of a pyramidal form, into which 
the grub grows ; they feed it with peculiar food, and 
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tend it with extreme care. It becomes, when trans- 
formed from the worm to the fly, not a worker, but a 
queen bee. 

These singular insects resemble our own species in 
one of our worst propensities, the disposition to war ; 
but their attention to their sovereign is equally extra- 
ordinary, though of a somewhat capricious kind. In 
a few hours after their queen is lost, the whole hive 
is in a state of confusion. A singular hununing is 
heard, and the bees are seen moving all over the 
surface of the combs with great rapidity. The news 
spreads quickly, and when the queen is restored, 
quiet immediately succeeds. But if another queen is 
put upon them^^ they instantly discover the trick, and, 
surrounding her, they eitiier suffocate or starve her 
to death. This happens if the fietlse queen is intro- 
duced within a few hours after the first is lost or 
removed ; but if twenty-four hours have elapsed, they 
'mil receive any queen and obey her. 

The labours and the poUcy of the Ants are, when 
dosely examined, still more wonderful, perhaps, than 
those of the Bees. Their nest is a city consisting of 
dwelling-places, halls, streets, and squares into which 
the streets open. The food they principally like is 
the honey which comes from another insect found in 
their neighbourhood, and which they, generally speak- 
ing, bring home from day to day as they want it. 
Late discoveries have shown that they do not eat 
grain, but Uve almost entirely on animal food and this 
honey. Some kinds of ants have the foresight to bring 
home the insects on whose honey they feed, and keep 
them in particular cells, where they guard them to 
prevent their escaping, and feed them with proper 
vegetable matter whidi they do not eat themselves. 
Nay, they obtain the eggs of those insects, and super- 
intend their hatching, and then rear the young insect 
antil he becomes capable of supplying the desired 
honey. They sometimes remove them to the strongest 
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parts of their nest, where there are cells apparently 
fortified for protecting them from invasion. In those 
cells the insects are kept to supply the wants of the 
whole ants which compose the population of the city. 
It is a most singular circumstance in the economy of 
nature, that the degree of cold at which the ant 
becomes torpid is also that at which this insect falls 
into the same stkte. It is considerably below the 
freezing-point ; so that they require food the greater 
part of the winter, and if the insects on which they 
depend for food were not kept alive during the cold 
in which the ants can move about, the latter would be 
without the means of subsistence. 

How trifling soever this little animal may appear 
in our climate, there are few more formidable cVea- 
tures than the ant of some tropical countries. A 
traveller, who lately filled a high station in the French 
government, Mr. Malouet, has described one of their 
cities, and, were not the account confirmed by various 
testimonies, it might seem exaggerated. He obserred 
at a great distance what seemed a lofty structure, and 
was mformed by his guide that it consisted of an ant- 
hill, which could not be approached without danger of 
being devoured. Its height was from fifteen to twenty 
feet, and its base thirty or forty feet square. Its sides 
inclined like the lower part of a pyramid, the point 
being cut off. He was informed that it became neces- 
sary to destroy these nests, by raising a sufficient 
force to dig a trench all round, and fill it with fagots, 
which were afterwards set on fire ; and then battering 
with cannon from a distance, to drive the insects out 
and make them run into the flames. This was in 
South America ; and African travellers have met them 
in the same formidable numbers and strength. 

The older writers of books upon the habits of some 
animals abound with stories which may be of doubtful 
credit. But the facts now stated, respecting the Ant 
and Bee, may be relied on as authentic. They are the 
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result of veiy late obserrations, and experiments made 
with great accuracy by several most worthy and in- 
telligent men ; and the greater part of them have the 
confirmation arising from more than one observer 
having assisted in the inquiries.* The habits of 
Beavers are equally well authenticated, and, being 
more easily observed, are vouched by a greater 
number of witnesses. These animals. as"^if to enable 
them to live and move either on land or water, have 
two web-feet like those of ducks or water-dogs, and 
two like those of land animals. When they wish to 
construct a dwelling-place, or rather city, for it serves 
the whole body, they choose a level ground with a 
stream running through it ; they then dam up the 
stream so as to make a pond, and perform the opera- 
tion as skilfully as we could ourselves. Next they 
drive into the ground stakes of five or six feet long in 
rows, wattling each row with twigs, and puddling or 
filling the interstices with clay, which they ram close 
in, so as to make the whole solid and water-tight. 
This dam is likewise shaped on the truest principles ; 
for the upper side next the water slopes, and the side 
below is perpendicular ; the base of the dam is ten or 
twelve feet thick ; the top or narrow part two or three, 
and it is sometimes as long as one hundred feet.t The 

* A singular circumstance occasioned this in the case of Mr. Huber, by 
£u* the most eminent of these naturalists: he was quite blind, and per- 
formed all his experiments by means of assistants. 

t If the base is twelve, and the top three feet thick, and the height six 
feet, the face must be the side of a right-angled triangle whose height is 
eight feet. This would be the exact proportion which there ought to be, 
upon mathematical principles, to give the greatest resistance possible to 
the water in its tendency to turn the dam round, provided the materials of 
vrhich it is made were lighter than water in the proportion of 44 to 100. 
Bat the materials are probably more than twice as heavy as water, and 
the form of so flat a dike is taken, in all likelihood, in order to guard 
against a more imminent danger — that of the dam being carried away by 
being shoved forwards. We cannot calculate what the proportions are 
which give the greatest possible resistance to this tendency, without 
knowing the tenacity of the materials, as well as their specific gravity. 
It may very probably be found that the construction is such as to secure 
^e most completely against the two pressures at the same time. 
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Eond being thus formed and secured, they make flieir 
ouses round the edge of it ; they are cells, with vaulted 
roofs, and upon piles : they are made of stones, earth, 
and sticks ; the walls are two feet thick, and plastered 
as neatly as if the trowel had been used. Sometimes 
they have two or three storeys for retreating to in 
case of floods ; and they always have two doors, one 
towards the water and one towards the land. They 
keep their winter provisions in stores, and bring them 
out to use ; they make their beds of moss ; they live 
on the bark of trees, gum, and crawfish. Each house 
holds from twenty to thirty, and there may be from 
ten to twenty-five houses in all. Some of their com- 
munities are larger than others, but there are seldom 
fewer than two or three hundred inhabitants. In 
working they all bear their shares; some gnaw ihe 
trees and branches with their teeth to form stakes and 
beams; others roll the pieces to the water; others, 
diving, make holes with their teeth to place the piles 
in; others collect and carry stones and clay; others 
beat and mix the mortar ; and others carry it on their 
broad tails, and with these beat it and plaster it 
Some superintend the rest, and make signals by sharp 
strokes with the tail, which are carefully attended to ; 
the beavers hastening to the place wnere they are 
wanted to work, or to repair any hole made by the 
water, or to defend themselves or make their escape, 
when attacked by an enemy. 

The fitness of different animals, by their bodily 
structure, to the circumstances in wnich they are 
found, presents. an endless subject of curious inquiry 
and pleasing contemplation. Thus, the Cavnel, which 
lives in sandy deserts, has broad spreading hoofs to 
support him on the loose soil ; and an apparatus in his 
body by which water is kept for many days, to be used 
when no moisture can be had. As this would be useless 
in the neighbourhood of streams or wells, and as it 
would be equally so in the desert, where no water is to 
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be found, there can be no doubt that it is intended to 
assist in journeying across the sands from one watered 
spot to another. There is a singular and beautiful 
provision made m this animal's foot, for enabUng it to 
sustain the fatigue of journeys under the pressure of 
its great weight. Besides tne yielding of the bones 
and ligaments, or bindings, which gives elasticity to 
the foot of the deer and other animals, there is in the 
Camel's foot, between the homy sole and the bones, a 
cushion, like a ball, of soft matter, almost fluid, but in 
which there is a mass of threads extremely elastic, 
interwoven with the pulpy substance. The cushion 
thus easily changes its shape when pressed, yet it has 
such an elastic spring, that the bones of the foot press 
on it uninjured by the heavy body which they support, 
and thia huge anW steps as softly as a cat. 

Nor need we flee to the desert in order to witness 
an example of skilful structure : the limbs of the Horse 
display it strikingly. The bones of the foot are not 
placed directly under the weight ; if they were in an 
upright position, they would make a firm pillar, and 
every motion would cause a shock. They are placed 
slanting or obUque, and tied together by an elastic 
bmding on their lower surfaces, so as to form springs 
as exact as those which we make of leather and steel 
for carriages. Then the flatness of the hoof, which 
stretches out on each side, and the frog coming down 
in the middle between the quarters, adds greatly to 
the elasticity of the machine. Ignorant of this, ill- 
informed &rriers nail the shoe in such a manner as to 
fix the quarters, and cause permanent contraction of 
the bones, ligaments, and hoof — so that the elasticity 
is destroyed ; every step is a shock ; inflammation and 
lameness ensue.* 

The Rein-deer inhabits a country covered with snow 

♦ Mr. Bracey Clarke has contrived an expanding shoe, which, by a 
joint in front, opens and contracts so as to obviate the evils of the common 
process. 
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the greater part of the year. Observe how admirably 
its hoof is formed for going over that cold and light 
substance, without sinking in it or being frozen. The 
under side is corered entirely with hair, of a warm 
and close texture; and the hoof, altogether, is very 
broad, acting exactly like the snow-shoes which men 
have constructed for giving them a larger space to 
stand on than their feet, and thus avoid sinking. 
Moreover, the deer spreads the hoof as wide as pos- 
sible when it touches the ground : but, as this breadth 
would be inconvenient in the air, by occasioning a 
^eater re^stance .hile he is moving Lng. no i 
does he lift the hoof than the two parts into which it is 
cloven fall together, and so lessen the surface exposed 
to the air, just as we may recollect the birds doing 
with their bodies and wings. The shape and structure 
of the hoof are also well adapted to scrape away the 
snow, and enable the animal to get at the particular 
kind of moss (or lichen) on which he feeds. This 
plant, unlike others, is in its full growth during the 
winter season ; and the Rein-deer accordingly thrives, 
from its abundance, at the season of his greatest use 
to man, notwithstanding the unfavourable effects of 
extreme cold upon the animal system. 

There are some insects, of which the males have 
wings, and the females are grubs or worms. Of these, 
the Olow-worm is the most remarkable: it is the 
female, and the male is a fly, which would be unable 
to find her out, creeping as she does in the dark lanes, 
but for the shining hght which she gives to attract him. 

There is a singular fish found in the Mediterranean, 
called the Nautilus, from its skill in navigation. The 
back of its shell resembles the hulk of a ship ; on this 
it throws itself, and spreads two thin membranes to 
serve for two sails, paddling itself on with its feet or 
feelers, as oars. 

The Ostrich lays and hatches her eggs in the sands: 
her form being ill-adapted for sitting on them, she has 
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a natural oven furnished by the sand, and the strong 
heat of the sun. The Cuckoo is known to build no 
nest for herself, but to lay in the nests of other birds ; 
but late observations show that she does not lay indis- 
criminately in the nests of all birds ; she only chooses 
the nests of those which have bills of the same kind 
with herself, and therefore feed on the same kind of 
food. The Duck, and other birds breeding in muddy^ 
places, have a peculiar formation of the bili: it is both 
made so as to act hke a strainer, separating the finer 
from the grosser parts of the hquid, and it is more 
furnished with nerves near the point than the bills of 
birds which feed on substances more exposed to the 
light ; so that being more sensitive, it serves better to 
grope in the dark stream for food. The bill of the 
^ipe is covered with a curious network of nerves for 
the same purpose ; but the most singular provision of 
this kind is observed in a bird called the Toucan^ or 
Egg-sucher^ which chiefly feeds on the eggs found in 
birds' nests, and in countries where these are very 
deep and dark. Its bill is broad and long; when 
examined, it appears completely covered with branches 
of nerves in all directions; so that, by groping in a 
deep and dark nest it can feel its way as accurately as 
the finest and most delicate finger could. Almost all 
kinds of birds build their nests of materials found 
where they inhabit, or use the nests of other birds; 
but the Swallow of Java Uves in rocky caverns on. 
the sea, where there are no materials at all for the pur-- 
pose of building. It is therefore so formed as to secrete 
m its body a kmd of slime with which it makes a nest, 
much prized as a dehcate food in Eastern countries. 

Plants, in many remarkable instances, are provided 
for by equally wonderful and skilful contrivances. 
There is one, the Musdpula, Fly-trap^ or Fly^ 
catcher y which has small prickles in the inside of twa 
leaves, or half leaves, joined by a hinge ; a juice or 
syrup is provided on their inner surface, which acts Ba 

2 A 
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a baii to allure flies. There are sev^al smaQ. spinea 
or prickles standing upright in this syrup, and upon 
the only part of each leaf that is sensitive to the touch. 
When the fl^, therefore, settles upon this part, ita 
touchingi as it were, the spring of the trap, occasions 
iiie leavea to shut and. kill and squeeze the insect; 
whose juices and the air arising &om thdr. rotting 
serve as food. to the plant. 

In the West Indies, and in other hot countries of 
South America, where rain sometimes does not fall 
for a great length of time, a kind of plant called the 
Wildrpine otows upon the branches of the trees, and 
also on the nark of the trunk. It has hollow or bag- 
like leaves so formed as to make little reservoirs of 
water,, the rain falling into them through channels 
which doseiat the top when full, and prevent it from 
evaporating^ The seed of this useful plant has small 
floating threads, by which, when carried through the 
sir, it catches any tree in the way, aad falls on it and 
grows. Wherever it takes root, though on the under 
side of a bough, it grows straight upwards, otherwise 
the leaves would not hold water. It holds in one leaf 
from a pint to a quart ; and although, it must be of 
great use to the trees it grows on, to birds and other 
animals its use is even greater. 

"Whea- we find these pines," says Damgier, the 
famous navigator, '^ we stick our knives into the leaves 
just above uie root, and the water gushing out, we 
catch it ia our hats, aa I myself have frequently dona 
to my great relief." 

Another tree, called, the Water-iuithy in Jamaica, 
lias similar uses: it is like a vine in size and shape, 
and though growing in parched districts^ is yet so mil 
of clear sap or water, that by cutting a piece two or 
three yards long, and merely holding it to the mouth, 
a plentiful draught is obtained. In. the East there is 
Bi plant somewhat of the. same kind, called the JB^ucOy 
^hidki grows near-other trees and twines round iLem, 
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with its end hanging downwards, but so full of juice, 
that, on cutting it, a good stream of water spouts from 
it ; and this, not only by the stalk touching the tree 
so closely must refresh it, but affords a supply to 
animals, and to the weary herdsman on the mountmn& 
Another plant, the Nepenthes distillatoria, is found in 
the same regions, with a yet more singular structure. 
It has natural mugs or tankards hanging from its 
leaves,, and holding each £rom a pint to a quart of 
Tory pure water. Two singular provisions are to be 
marked in this vegetable. There grows over the 
mouth of the tanka^, a leaf nearly its size and shape, 
like a Ud or cover, which prevents evaporation from 
the sun's rays; and the water that fills the tankard 
is perfectly sweet, and dear, although the ground in 
which the plant grows is a. marsh of the most muddy 
and< unwholesome kind. The process of vegetation 
filtrates or distils the Uquid, so as to produce from the 
worst, the purest water.* The Palo de Vaoay or cowv- 
tree, grows in South America,. upon the most dry and 
rocky soil, and in a climate where for months not a 
drop of rain falls. On piercing the trunk,. however, a 
sweet and nourishing milk is obtained, which the natives 
sladly receive in large bowls. K some plants thus 
mmish drink, where it might least be expected, others 
prepare, as it were, in the desert, the food of man in 
abundance. A single Tapioca^ tree is said to afford, 
from its pith, the whole sustenance of several, men foe 
a seasonal 

V« ADVAirrAGES AND PLEASUEBS OP SCIEHOB. 

Aptbb^ the many instances or samples which have 
now been given of the nature and objects of Natural 
Science, we might proceed to a different field, amd 
describe in the same way the other grand branch of 
human knowledge, that which teaches the propertie9 

*^ A specimen of 'this curious plant, though of a small size, is- to be 
ftoDd IB thiftaft coUeetioii at Wentivortb, narad hy Mr< Cooper* 
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or habits of Mind — ^the intellectual faculties of man, 
or the powers of his understanding, by which he per- 
ceives, unagines, remembers, and reasons; — his moral 
faculties, or the feelings and passions which influence 
him ; and, lastly, as a conclusion or result drawn from 
the whole, his duties both towards himself as an indi- 
vidual, and towards others as a member of society: 
which last head opens to our view the whole doctrines 
o{ political science, including the nature of govern- 
ments, o{ policy, and general^ of laivs. But we shall 
abstain at present from entermg at all upon this field, 
and shall now take up the subject more particularly 
pointed at through the course of the foregoing obser- 
yations, and to illustrate which they have been framed, 
namely, — the Use and Pleasure of Scientific Studies. 

Man is composed of two parts, body and mind, 
connected indeed together, but wholly different from 
one another. The nature of the union — ^the part of 
our outward and visible frame in which it is peculiarly 
formed — or whether the soul be indeed connected or 
not with any particular portion of the body, so as to 
reside there— are points as yet wholly hid from our 
knowledge, and which are ukely to remain for ever 
concealed. But this we know, as certainly as we can 
know any truth, that there is such a thing as the 
Mind; and that we have at the least as good proof 
of its existence, independent of the Body, as we have 
of the existence of the Body itself. Each has its uses, 
and each has its peculiar gratifications. The bounty 
of Providence has given us outward senses to be 
employed, and has furnished the means of gratifying 
them in various kind, and in ample measure. As 
long as we only taste those pleasures according to 
the rules of prudence and of our duty, that is, in 
moderation for our own sakes, and in harmlessness 
towards our neighbours, we fulfil rather than thwart 
the purpose of our being. But the same bountiM 
Providence has endowed us with the higher nature 
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also — ^with understandings as well as with senses — 
with faculties that are of a more exalted order, and 
admit of more refined enjoyments, than any to which 
the bodily fame can minister ; and by pursuing such 
gratifications, rather than those of mere sense, we 
fulfil the most exalted ends of our creation, and obtain 
both a present and a future reward. These things are 
often said, but they are not therefore the less true or 
the less worthy of deep attention. Let us mark their 
practical apphcation to the occupations and enjoyments 
of all branches of society, begmning with those who 
form the great bulk of every community, the working 
classes, by what names soever their vocations may be 
called — ^professions, arts, trades, handicrafts, or com- 
mon labour. 

1. The first object of every man who has to depend 
upon his own exertions must needs be to provide for 
his daily wants. This is a high and important office ; 
it deserves his utmost attention; it includes some of 
his most sacred duties, both to himself, his kindred^ 
and his country; and although in performing this 
task, he is only influenced by a regard to his own 
interest, or by his necessities, yet it is an employment 
which renders him truly the best benefactor of the 
community he belongs to. All other pursuits must 
give way to this; the hours which he devotes to 
learning must be after he has done his work; hib 
independence, without which he is not fit to be called 
a man, requires first of all that he should have insured 
for himself, and those dependent on him, a comfortable 
subsistence before he can have a right to taste any 
indulgence, either of his senses or of his mind ; and 
the more he learns — ^the greater progress he makes in 
the sciences — ^the more will he value that indepen- 
dence, and the more will he prize the industry, the 
habits of regular labour, whereby he is enabled to 
secure so prime a blessing. 

In one view, it is true, the progress which he makes 
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in science may help his ordinary exertions, the main 
business of every man's life. There is hardly any 
trade or occupation in which useful lessons may not 
be learnt by studying one science or another.^ The 
necessity of science to the more Hberal professions is 
flelf-eyident ; httle less manifest is the use to their 
members of extending their knowledge beyond the 
branches of study with which their several pursuits 
are peculiarly conversant. But the other depart- 
ments of industry derive hardly less benefit from the 
^same source. To how many kinds of workmen must 
a knowledge of Mechanical Philosophy be useful ! To 
how many others does Chemistry prove almost neces- 
sary I Every one must with a glance perceive that to 
engineers, watch-makers, instrument-makers, bl^uih- 
ws, and dyers, those sciences are most useful, if not 
necessary. But carpenters and masons are surely 
likely to do their work better for knowing how to 
measure, which Practical Mathematics teaches them, 
and how to estimate the strength of timber, of walls, 
and of arches, which they learn from Practical Me- 
chanics ; and they who work in various metals are cer- 
tain to be the more skilful in their trades for knowing 
tine nature of those substances, and their relations to 
both heat and other metals, and to the airs and liquids 
they come in contact with. Nay, the farm servant, 
or day-labourer, whether in his master's employ, or 
tending the concerns of his own cottage, must de- 
rive great practical benefit, — must be both a better 
servant, and a more thrifty, and therefore comfort- 
able cottager, for knowing something of the nature 
of soils and manures, which Chemistry teaches, 
and something of the habits of animals, and tiie 
qualities and growth of plants, which he learns from 
Natural History and Chemistry together. In truth, 
though a man be neither mechanic nor peasant, but 
only having a pot to boil, he is sure to learn fix)m 
.science lessons which vnll enable him to cook his 
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morsel better, save his fuel, and both rscry his dish 
and improve it. The art of good and cheap cookery- 
is intimately connected Tfith the principles of chemical 
philosophy, and has received much and will yet receive 
more, raiprovement from their application. Nor is it 
enough to say, that philosophers may discover all that 
is Tvanted, and may invent practical methods, which 
it is sufficient for the working man to learn by rote 
without knowing the principles. He never will work 
fio well if he is ignorant of the principles i and for a 
plain reason : — ^if he only learn his lesson by rote, the 
least change of circumstances puts him out. Be the 
method ever so general, cases will always arise in 
which it must be varied in order to apply ; and if thie 
workman only knows the rule without knowing the 
reason, he must be at fault the moment he is required 
to make any new application of it. This, then, is the 
;first use of learning the principles of science : it makes 
men more skilful, expert, and useful in the particular 
kinds of work by which they are to earn their bread, 
■and by whicJh they are to make it go far and taste 
well when earned. 

2. But another use of such knowledge to handicrafts- 
men is equally obvious : it gives every man a chance, 
according to his natural tdents, of oeeoming an im- 
prover of the art he works at, and even a discoverer 
in the sciences connected with it. He is daily handling 
the tools and materials with which new experiments are 
to be made : and daily witnessing the operations of na- 
ture, whether in the motions and pressures of bodies, 
or in their chemical actions on each other. All oppor- 
tunities of making experiments must be unimproved, 
all appearances must pass unobserved, if he has no 
knowledge of the principles ; but with this knowledge 
he is more likely than another person to strike out 
something new which may be useful in art, or curious 
or interesting in science. Very few great discoveries 
have been made by chance and by ignorant persom^ 
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much fewer than is generally supposed. It is com- 
monly told of the steam engine, that an idle boy being 
employed to stop and open a yalye, saw that he could 
save himself the trouble of attending and watching it, 
by fixing a plug upon a part of the machine wnich 
came to the place at the proper times, in consequence 
of the generad moyement. This is possible, no doubt ; 
though nothing yery certain is known respecting the 
origin of the story ; but improvements of any value 
are very seldom indeed so easily found out, and hardly 
another instance can be named of important discoveries 
so purely accidental. They are generally made by 
persons of competent knowledge, and who are in search 
of them. The improvements of the Steam engine by 
Watt resulted from the most learned investigation of 
mathematical, mechanical, and chemical truths. Ark- 
vn*ight devoted many years, five at the least, to his 
invention of spinning-jennies, and he was a man per- 
fectly conversant in everything that relates to the 
construction of machinery ; he had minutely examined 
it, and knew the effects of each part, though he had 
not received anything like a scientific education. If he 
had, we should in sSl probabihty have been indebted 
to him for scientific discoveries as well as practical 
improvements. The most beautiful and useful inven- 
tion of late times, the Safety-lamp, was the reward of 
a series of i>hilosophical experiments made h^ one 
thoroughly SKilled in every branch of chemical science. 
The new process of Refining Sugar, by which more 
money has been made in a shorter time, and with less 
risk and trouble, than was ever perhaps gained from 
an invention, was discovered by a most accomplished 
chemist,* and was the fruit of a long course of experi- 
ments, in the progress of which, known philosophical 
principles were constantly applied, and one or two 
new principles ascertained. But in so far as chance 

* Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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has anything to do with discovery, surely it is worth 
the while of those who are constantly working in 
particular employments to obtain the knowledge re- 
quired, because their chances are greater than other 
people's of so applying that knowledge a£( to.hit upon 
new and useful ideas: they are always in the way 
of perceiving what is wanting, or what is amiss in the 
old methods ; and they have a better chance of making 
the improvements. In a word, to use a common ex- 
pression, they are in the way of good luck; and if 
they possess the requisite information, they can take 
advantage of it when it comes to them. This, then, 
is the second great use of learning the sciences : it 
enables men to make improvements in the arts, and 
discoveries in philosophy, which may directly benefit 
themselves and mankina. 

3. Now, these are the practical advantages of 
learning ; but the third benefit is, when right^ con- 
sidered, just as practical as the other two — ^the pleasure 
derived from mere knowledge, without any view to 
our own bodily enjoyments: and this applies to all 
classes, the idle as well as the industrious, if, indeed, 
it be not pecuharly appUcable to those who enjoy the 
inestimable blessing of having time at their command. 
Every man is by nature endowed with the power of 
gaining knowledge ; and the taste for it, the capacity 
to be pleased with it, forms equally a part of the 
natural constitution of his mind. It is his own fault, 
or the fault of his education, if he derives no gratifica- 
tion from it. There is a satisfaction in knowmg what 
others know — in not being more ignorant than those 
we live with : there is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others do not know — ^in being more informed than 
they are. But this is quite independent of the pure 
pleasure of knowledge— of gratifying a curiosity im- 
planted in us by Providence, to lead us towards the 
better understanding of the universe in which our lot 
is cast, and the nature wherewithal we are clothed. 
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That eyerr man is capable of being delighted with 
extending his information upon matters of science will 
be evident from a few plain considerations. 

Reflect how many parts of the reading, even of 
persons ignorant of all sciences, refer to matters wholly 
unconnected with any interest or advantage to he 
derived from the knowledge acquired. Every one 
is amused with reading a story : a romance may divert 
some, and a fairy tale may entertain others; but no 
benefit beyond the amusement is derived from this 
source : the imagination is gratified ; and we willingly 
spend a good deal of time and a little money in uiis 
gratification, rather than in resting after fatigue, .or in 
any other bodily indulgence. So we read a newspaper, 
without any view to the advantage we are to gain from 
learning the news, but because it interests and amuses 
us to know what is passing. One object, no doubt, is 
to become acquainted with matters relating to the 
welfare of the coimtry ; but we also read the occur- 
rences which do little or not all regard the public 
interests, and we take a pleasure in reading them. 
Accidents, adventures, anecdotes, crimes, and a variety 
of other things amuse us, independent df Ihe informa- 
tion respecting public affairs, in which we feel interested 
afi citizens of the state, or as members of a particular 
body. It is of Uttle importance to inquire how and 
why these things excite our attention, and wherefore 
the reading about them is a pleasure; the &ct is 
certain ; and it proves clearly that there is a positive 
enjoym4nt in knowing what we did not know Wore; 
and this pleasure is greatly increased when the infor- 
mation i^ such as excite/ om- surprise, wonder, nr 
admiration. Most persons who take delight in reading 
tales of ghosts, which they know to be false, and fed 
all the while to be silly in the extreme, are merely 
gratified, or rather occupied with the strong emotions 
of horror excited by the momentary belief, for it can 
only last an instant Such reading is a degrading 
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waste of precious time, and has eyen a bad effeet upon 
the feelings and the judgment.* But true stories of 
horrid crimes, as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as 
shipwrecks, are not much more instaructive. It may 
be better to read these than to sit yawning and idle — 
much better than to sit drinking or gaming, which, 
when carried to the least excess, are crimes in them- 
selves, and the fruitful parents of many more. But 
this is nearly as much as can be said for such vain 
and unprofitable reading. If it be a pleaisure to gratify 
curiosity, to know what we were ignorant of, to have 
our feelings of wonder called forth, how pure a delight 
of this very kind does Natural Science hold out to its 
students! Recollect some of the extraordinary dis- 
coveries of Mechanical Philosophy. How wonderful 
are the laws that regulate the motions of fluids ! Is 
there anything in all the idle books of tales and 
horrors more truly astonishing ilran the fact, that a 
few pounds of water may, by mere pressure, without 
any machinery — ^by merely being placed in a particular 
way, produce an irresistible force? What can be 
more strange, than that an ounce w^ght should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a 
few bars of thin iron? Observe the extraordinary 
truths which Optical Science discloses. Can anything 
surprise us more, than to find that the colour of white 
is a mixture of all others — ^that red, and blue, and 
green, and all tiie rest, merely by being blended in 
certain proportions, form what we had fancied rather 
to be no colour at all, than all colours together? 
CfaCT:iistry is not behind in its wonders. That the 
diamond should be made of the same material with 
coal; that water should be chiefly composed of an 

* Children's hooJts have at all times been made upon the pernicious 
plan of exciting w<nider, generally horror, at whatever risk. The foUj 
aad misery occasioned by this error, it would be difficult to estimate. 
The time may come when it will be felt and understood. At present, the 
inveterate habits of parents and nurses prevent the children from benefiting 
by the excellent lessons of Mrs. Barbaold and Miss £dgew<3rth. 
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inflammable substance; that acids should be, for the 
most part, formed of different kinds of air, and that 
one of those acids, whose strength can dissolve almost 
any of the metals, should consist of the self-same in- 
gredients with the common air we breathe ; that salts 
should be of a metallic nature, and composed, in great 
part, of metals, fluid like quicksilVer, but lighter than 
water, and which, without any heating, take fire upon 
being exposed to the air, and by burning, form the 
substance so abounding in saltpetre and in the ashes 
of burnt wood : these, surely, are things, to excite the 
wonder of any reflecting mind — ^nay, of any one but 
little accustomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling 
when compared to the prodigies which Astronomy 
opens to our view : the enormous masses of the 
heavenly bodies ; their immense distances ; their 
countless numbers, and their motions, whose swiftness 
mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and 
extraordinary truths, is the gratification of a more 
learned curiosity, by tracing resemblances and rela- 
tions between things, which, to common apprehension, 
seem widely different. Mathematical science to think- 
ing minds affords this pleasure in a high degree. It 
is agreeable to know that the three an&;les of every 
triangle, whateyer be its size, howsoeTer Tts sides may 
be inclined to each other, are always, of necessity, 
when taken together, the same in amount : that any 
regular kind of figure whatever, upon the one side of 
a right-angled triangle, is equal to the two figures of 
the same kind upon the two other sides, whatever be 
the size of the triangle : that the properties of an oval 
curve are extremely similar to those of a curve which 
appears the least like it of any, consisting of two 
branches of infinite extent, with their backs turned to 
each other. To trace such unexpected resemblances 
is, indeed, the object of all philosophy; and experi- 
mental science, in particular, is occupied with such 
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investigations, giving us general views, and enabling 
us to explain me appearances of nature, that is, to 
show how one appearance is connected with another. 
But we are now considering only the Ratification 
derived from learning these things. It is sureljr a 
satisfaction, for instance, to know that the same thing, 
or motion, or whatever it is, which causes the sensa- 
tion of heat, causes also fluidity, and expands bodies in 
all directions ; that electricity, the light which is seen 
on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a frosty 
evening, is the very same matter with the lightning of 
the clouds; — ^that plants breathe like ourselves, but 
differently by day and by night ; — ^that the air which 
bums in our lamps enables a balloon to mount, and 
causes the globules of the dust of plants to rise, float 
through the air, and continue their race — ^in a word, is 
the immediate cause of vegetation. JSTothing can at 
first view appear less like, or less likely to be caused 
by the same thing, than the processes of burning and 
of breathing, — ^the rust of metals and burning, — an 
acid and rust, — the influence of a plant on the air it 
grows in by night, and of an animal on the same air 
at any time, nay, and of a body burning in that air ; 
and yet all these are the same operation. It is an 
undeniable fact, that the very same thing which makes 
the fire burn, makes metals rust, forms acids, and 
enables plants and animals to breathe; that these 
operations, so unlike to common eyes, when examined 
by the light of science are the same, — ^the rusting of 
metals, — ^the formation of acids, — ^the burning of in- 
flammable bodies, — ^the breathing of animals, — and the 
growth of plants by night. To Know this is a positive 
gratification. Is it not pleasing to find the same sub- 
stance in various situations extremely unlike each 
other; — ^to meet with fixed air as the produce of 
burning, of breathing, and of vegetation ; — ^to find that 
it is the choke-damp of mines, the bad air in the grotto 
at Naples, the cause of death in neglecting brewers' 
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yate, and of the brbk and acid flayour of Seltzer and 
other mineral springs? Nothing can be less like than 
the working of a yast steam engine,, of the old con- 
stroction^and the crawling of a fly upon the window. 
Yet we find that these two operations are performed 
by the same means, the weight of the atmosphere, and 
that a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills by no other power*. 
Can anything be more strange to contemplate? Ib 
there in all the fairy tales that eyer were fancied 
anything more calculated to arrest the attention and 
to occupy and to gratify the mind, than this most 
unexpected' resemblance between things so unlike to 
the eyes of ordinary beholders^? What more pleasing, 
occupation than to see uncoyered and bared before our 
eye& the yery instrument and the proeess by which 
Nature, works? Then we raise our yiews to the 
structure of the heayens ; and are again gratified with 
tracing accurate but most unexpected resemblances* 
Is it not in the highest degree interesting to find, thai; 
the power which keeps this earth in its shape, and in 
its path, wheeling upon its axis and round the sun, 
extends oyer all the other worlds that compose the 
uniyerse, and giyes to each its proper place and 
iQiotion ; that this same power keeps the moon in her 
path round our earth, and om* earth in its path round 
the sun, and each planet in its path; that the same 
power causes the tides upon our globe, and the peculiar 
form of the globe itself; and mat, after all, it is the 
same power which makes a stone fall to the ground? 
To learn these things, and to reflect upon them, 
occupies the faculties, fills the mind, and produces 
certain a3 well as pure gratification*. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfolded by 
science is pleasing,, so is the being able to trace the 
steps by which those doctrines are inyestigated, and 
their truth demonstrated : indeed you cannot be said, 
in any sense' of the word, to haye learnt them, or to 
know them, if yoa haye not so studied them as to per- 
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ceiTe how they are provedi Without this you never 

can expeet to remember them long, or to understand 

them acGunitely ; and that would of itself be reason- 

emmgh for examining closely the gronnds theyre^t on. 

But therer is the highest gratification of all, in being^ 

able to see distinctly those grounds, so as to be satisfied 

that a belief in the doctrines is well founded. Hence 

to follow a demonstration of a. grand mathematical 

truth— to perceive how clearly and how inevitably 

one step succeeds another, and how the whole steps 

lead to tiie conclusion — ^to observe how certainly and 

unerrmgly the reasoning goes on from things perfectly 

sel&evident, and; by the ^nallest addition at each step» 

every one being as easily taken after the one before 

as the first step of all was, and yet the result being 

something not only far from selft-evident, but so general 

and strange, that you can hardly believe it to be true, 

and are only convinced of it by going over the whole 

reaaoning--this operation of the understanding, to 

those who so exerciser themselves, always affords the 

highest delight The contemplation of experimental 

inquiries^ and the examination of reasoning founded 

upon;th0 faets which our experiments and: observations 

disclose, is another fruitfrd source of enjoyment, and no 

other meaiis can be devised for either imprinting the 

results upon our memory, or enabling us really to enjoy 

the whole pleasures of science. They who found the 

study of some branches dry and tedious at the first, 

have gemiirally become more and more interested as 

they went on; each difficulty overcome gives an addi* 

tional relish to the pursuit, and makes us feel, as it 

were, that we have by our woric and labour estabhshed 

a right of< property in the su]5ject. Let any man pass 

an evening in vacant idleness, or even in reading some 

silly tale,' and compare the state of his mind when he 

goes to sleep or gets up next morning with its state 

some other day when he has passed a few hours in 

going through the proofs, by niets and reasoning, of 
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some of the great doctrines in Natural Science, learning 
truths wholfy new to him, and satisfying himself by 
careful examination of the grounds on which known 
truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted with 
the doctrines themselves, but able to show why he 
believes them, and to prove before others that they 
are true; — he will find as great a difference as can 
exist in the same being, — ^the difference between look- 
ing back upon time unprofitably wasted, and time spent 
in self-improvement : he will feel himself in the one case 
listless and dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and 
happy: in the one case, if he do not appear to himself 
humbled, at least he will not have earned any claim 
to his own respect; in the other case, he wiU enjoy 
a proud consciousness of having, by his own exertions, 
become a wiser, and therefore a more exalted creature. 
To pass our time in the study of the sciences, in 
learning what others have discovered, and in extend- 
ing the bounds of himian knowledge, has, in all ages, 
been reckoned the most dignified and happy of human 
occupations; and the name of Philosopher, or Lover 
of Wisdom, is given to those who lead such a life. 
But it is by no means necessary that a man should do 
nothing else than study known truths, and explore 
new, in order to earn this high title. Some of the 
greatest philosophers, in all ages, have been engaged 
in the pursuits of active life ; and an assiduous devotion 
of the bulk of our time to the work which our condition 
requires, is an important duty, and indicates the pos- 
session of practical wisdom. This, however, does by 
no means hinder us from applying the rest of our time, 
beside what nature requires for meals and rest, to the 
study of science ; and he who, in whatever station his 
lot may be cast, works his day's work, and improves 
his mind in the evening, as well as he who, placed 
above such necessity, prefers the refined and elevating 
pleasures of knowledge to the low gratification of the 
senses^ richly deserves the name of a True Philosopher. 
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One of the most delightful treats which science 
affords us is the knowledge of the extraordinanr 
powers with which the human mind is endowed. JSfo 
man, until he has stu<Ued philosophy, can haye a just 
idea of the great things for which Proyidence has 
fitted his understanding — ^the extraordinary <&propor- 
tion which there is between his natural strength and 
the powers of his mind and the force he deriyes from 
them. When we sunrey the maryellous truths of 
Astronomy, we are first of all lost in the feeling of 
immense space, and of the comparatiye insignificance 
of this globe and its inhabitants. But there soon 
arises a sense of gratification and of new wonder at 
perceiving how so insignificant a creature has been 
able to reach such a Knowledge of the unbounded 
system of the universe — to penetrate, as it were, 
through all space, and become familiar with the laws 
of nature at distances so enormous as to baffle our 
imagination — ^to be able to say, not merely that the 
Sun has 329,630 times the quantity of matter which 
our globe has, Jupiter 308^, and Saturn 93^ times; 
but that a pound of lead weighs at the Sun 22 lbs. 15 
ozs. 16 dwts. 8 grs. and f of a grain I at Jupiter 2 lbs. 
1 oz. 19 dwts. 1 gr. 1^ ; and at Saturn 1 lb. 3 ozs. 8 
dwts. 20 srs. i^T pa^ t of a grain ! And what is far 
more wonderful, to discover the laws by which the 
whole of this vast system is held together and main- 
tained through countless ages in perfect security and 
order. It is surely no mean reward of our labour to 
become acquainted with the prodigious genius of those 
who have ahnost exalted the nature of man above its 
destined sphere, when, admitted to a fellowship with 
these loftier minds, we discover how it comes to pass 
that, by universal consent, they hold a station apart, 
rising over all the Great Teachers of mankind, and 
spoken of reverently, as if Newton and Laplace were 
not the names of mortal men. 

The highest of all our gratifications in the contem* 

2b 
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pladons of science remains ; we are rsdaed by them to 
an understanding of the infinite wisdom and goodness 
which the Creator has displayed in his works. Not a 
step can we take in any direction without perceiyia^ 
the most extraordinary traces of design ; and the skifi 
everywhere conspicuous is calculated, in so vast a pro- 
portion of instances, to promote the happiness of living 
creatures, and especially of our own kmd,.that we can 
feel no hesitation in concluding that» if we knew the 
whole scheme of Providence, every part would be 
found in harmony with a plan of absolute benevolence. 
Independently, however, of this most consoling infer- 
ence, the delight is inexpressible of being able to follow, 
as it were, with our eyes, the marvellous works of the 
Great Architect of Nature — ^to trace the unbounded 
power and exquisite skill which are exhibited in the 
most minute, as well as the mightiest parts of his 
system* The pleasure derived from this study is 
unceasing, and so various, that it never tires the 
appetite. But it is imlike the low gratifications of 
sense in another reject : while those hurt the health, 
debase the understanding, and corrupt the feelings, 
this elevates and refines our nature, teaching us to look 
upon all earthly objects as insignificant, and below our 
notice, except the pursuit of knowledge, and the cul- 
tivation of virtue ; and giving a dignity and importance 
to the enjoyment of life, which the frivolous and the 
grovelling cannot even comprehend. 

Let us, tiien, conclude, that the Pleasures of Science 
go hand in hand with the solid benefits derived from 
It ; that they tend, unlike other gratifications, not only 
to make our lives more agreeable, but better; and 
that a rational being is bound by every motive of 
interest and of duty, to direct his mind, towards pur- 
suits which are found to be the sure patli of Virtue as 
well as of Happiness. 
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Thb Sciences which form the subject of our most useful 
study, and which, next to the cultivation of religion 
and the practice of virtue, are the source of our purest 
enjoyments in this world, may be 4^^ded into three 
great classes or branches, according to their several 
objects. Those objects are — ^ihe Belsktions of Abstract 
Ideas — the Properties of Matter — the Qualities of 
Mind. All the subjects of scientific research may be 
classed under one or other of these three heads ; and 
all the sciences may, accordingly, be ranged under one 
or other branch of a corresponding threefold division. 

To the first branch belong the abstract ideas of 
quantity — ^that is, of space in its different forms and 
portions ; and of these the science of Geometry treats ; 
— ^the abstract ideas of number, which form the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic, general or particular, the one 
called Algebra, the other Common Arithmetic, the 
comparison and classification of all ideas, generally,, 
whether abstract or. not, and whether rating to* 
matter or mind ; and this forms the subject of Logic,, 
or the science of reasoning and classification. 

The first branch deals with mere abstract ideas,, 
and hss no necessary reference to actual existences f 
these form the subjects of the other two, which, ac- 
cordingly, do not, like the former, rest wholly upon 
reasomng, but depend upon experience also. The one 
branch relating to matter, its properties and motions. 
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IS termed Physics,* or Natural Philosophy ; the other, 
relating to the nature and affections of die mind, is 
termed Metaphysics or Psychology, f or Moral or 
Mental Philosophy. 

Physical or Natural Philosophy is subdiyided into 
Tarious branches : one, for ezaQ^pfe, ixeatiog of ireight 
and motion, ib oalkd Bynamies, or Mechanics and 
Statics; another, treating of the heavenly bodies, is 
termed Astronomy ; another, of light, is termed 
Optics ; another, of the qualities ana composition of 
substances, called Chemistry; another, of the pro- 
fferties of liying bodies, called Anatomy and rhy- 
ffiology; another, of the classification of substances 
and onhnals, called Natural History. To all of these 
accurate observation and experiment may be applied, 
and to seme of them mathematical principles, by which 
esctraordinary progress has been made in extending 
•ur knowledge of the laws of nature. 

Moral or Mental Philosophy consists of two great 
sabdivisions : one treating of the powers, faculties, and 
affections of the mind — ^that is, its intellectual as well 
as its moral or active powers — flie faculties of the 
understanding and those of the will, or our appetites 
and feelings as well as our intellects — and this branch 
treats of aU spiritual existences, from the Great First 
Clause, the Creator and Preserver of the universe, to 
*the mind of man and his habits, and down to the 
faculties and the instincts of the lower nnimals. This 
division is sometimes called Psychology, when ithat 
phrase is not used for the whole of moral sdence. 
The other subdivision treats of our duties towards the 
Deity and towards our fellow-creatures, and is gene- 
rally termed Ethics4 But perhaps the better and 
more correct division of the whole oi Moral Philosophy 
IB to consider it in two points of view — ^as it treats of 

* From the Gieok word signifyiag nataral objecto or qualiUos. 

f From the Greek word sigDifying to diaoooise Gf the soul (a: mind* 

) From the Greek for morals. I 
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in Im indiyidaal capacitj; and man as a mem-^ 
ber of society. This last branch is termed Political* 
ScieDce, and forms the subject of the follomng Di»^ 
eonrse. 

We have already adverted to one important circran- 
stance which distinguishes both the two branches of 
science which treat of actual existences from those 
which treat of abstract ideas and their relations. The 
truths of both Natural and Moral Philosophy differ 
from those of abstract science in this important par- 
ticular^ that they partly depend on experience and not 
exclusively on reasoning ; they are contingent, and not 
necessary ; the world, moral and material, mi^ht have 
been so constructed as to render untrue all things now 
known to be true respecting it ; whereas the truths of 
abstract science, arithmetic for example, are inde- 
pendent of all contingencies, and do not result from 
any experience, and could not possibly have been 
different from what they are. It is easy to conceive a 
world in which bodies should attract each other by a 
wholly different law from that of gravitation ; but we 
cannot form to ourselves the idea oi any state of things 
in which two and two should not be equal to four, nor 
the three angles of a triangle equal to two right angles* 
It follows that, in the sciences both of matter and of 
mind, we must be content with evidence of an inferior 
. kind to that which the mathematical sciences employ ; 
and resting satisfied with as high a degree of pro- 
bability as we can attain, must draw our practical 
conclusions with the hesitation which such a liability 
to error naturally prescribes. 

The first, or abstract branch, is capable of applica<» 
tdon to the other two. The precision with which the 
qualities and the functions of matter are observable, 
and the ease with which these may be subjected te 
experiment, enable us to investigate them with great 

"• rrom the Greek for city or state — the different communities in Greeos 
Ivmng oiiginally been cities and their a^oining territories. 
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facility, and to draw our general conclusions with mucli 
certainty. But this power is greatly increased by the 
use of mathematical principles, which enable us to 
deduce general inferences from observed facts, the 
truth of which facts being admitted, those inferences 
follow ajs absolute and necessary, and not as matter of 
contingent truth. Thus the observations of astro- 
nomers show certain appearances of the heavenly 
bodies ; the observations of mechanicians show certain 
things respecting falling bodies on our globe. But 
suppose the truth of such observations to be admitted, 
mathematical reasoning shows, without the possibility 
of error or of doubt, that the power of gravitation 
extends to the heavens, and that the planets wheel 
round the sun ajs their centre by the same power 
which makes a stone fall to the ground if unsupported. 
This inference is a certain and necessary truth, if the 
facts be true which our observation teacnes ; and such 
a mixture of necessary with contingent truths, forms a 
very large portion of Physics, or Natural Philosophy. 
^ But it is only in a few cases that we can obtsun the aid 
of mathematical reasoning to render our inferences 
certain and necessary from facts observed in the 
science of mind, as it is also comparatively few observa- 
tions and experiments that we are enabled to make 
upon its qualities. Hence there is a far less degree of 
certainty in this than we can attain in the physical 
sciences, and hence we ought to be doubly on our 
guard against dogmatism and intolerance of other 
men's opmions in iSl the departments of this less exact 
philosophy. The controversies which have oftentimes 
arisen among metaphysicians, strongly illustrate how 
little the positive dogmatism and exclusive intolerance 
of men holding one class of opinions towards those who 
held another, was in proportion to the degree of evi- 
dence upon which their mquiries proceeded. Mathe- 
maticians who run hardly any risk of error — ^naturalists 
who run but littie more — have never been so bigoted 
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and BO uncharitable ajs those whose speculationd are 
fated to be always involyed in mbre or less of doubt ; 
and when we come to poUtical reasoners, we find, 
beside the intolerance of metaphysicians, a new source 
of error and of fault in the excitement which the in* 
terests of men, real or supposed, lend to their passions. 
It would, however, be an equally groundless and a 
very pernicious error to run from the extreme of dog- 
matism into the extreme of scepticism, and to suppose 
that because the evidence upon which our conclusions 
in moral science rest is inferior to the proofs of mathe- 
matical, and even of physical truth, therefore we 
cannot trust the deductions of ethical principles, or 
their appUcations to the affairs of men as members of 
political communities. The more nice and subtle points 
of metaphysical philosophy are those upon whicn the 
chief douDts prevail. Some portions of psychology 
are placed above the reach of the human faculties, as 
indeed are some of the more intimate qualities of 
matter ; and it is eminently improbable that we shall 
ever be able to ascertain the essential nature of mind; 
but so no more are we ever likely to ascertain the 
ultimate cause of gravitation, or to penetrate into 
the laws which govern the primary combinations of 
material particles. Still, the more important, because 
the more practical, subjects of our inquiries into the 
nature of the human mind, the laws which govern man's 
habits as an individual, and the principles of human 
action upon which the structure of society and its 
movements depend, are not placed on such unap- 
proachable heights. Within certain limits, safe con- 
clusions can be drawn respecting these important 
matters. Facts mav be observed, collected, and gene- 
ralized, not, certainly, with the perfect accuracy which 
can be attained in the inductions of physical science, 
yet still with sufficient correctness to form the ^ound- 
work of safe practical inferences. General principles 
of Moral and Political Science may thus be established^ 
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by reasoning npon the results of experience ; and £*oni 
those principles, rules for oar guidance may be drawn, 
highly useful both in the regulation of the indrndaal 
anderstanding, and in managuig the concerns Dfeom- 
munities of men. To deny that Morals and Pofitios 
may be reduced to a science, because the truilra of 
Natural Philosophy rest upon more clear eiddence and 
aosume a more precise form, nmuld be as absurd as 
to deny that experimental science is deserving of the 
name, because its proofs are more feeble, and its 
propositions less definite and less closely connected 
together than those of pure mathematics. 

But it is more especially with Political Philosophy 
that we have now to do ; and there are many reasons 
why its truths should be better capable of dear de- 
monstration and of distinct statement than 'i^iose of 
the other branches of Moral or Ethical Science. 

1. In the first place, although each individual by 
his consciousness is continually m a situation that en- 
ableg him to make observatioi^ ou the humaa faculties 
by attending to the operations of his own mind, yet 
we know that hardly any habit is later acquired by 
the few who ever learn it at all, than the habit of 
turning the observation inwards, and making the mind 
the subject of its own contemplations. It is a process, 
indeed, which not one person in a hundred thousand 
ever thinks of undertaking. But the bulk of mankind 
are political observers. The operations of government, 
the habits and proceedings of the people, the conduct 
of communities, their fortunes and their fate, form 
the daily subject of reflection with all persons even of 
an ordinary degree of intelligence in every civilized 
country, and do not escape the observation of the bulk 
of the people, even in communities subject to such 
restraints from the structure of their governments, as 
to render the open discussion of such matters hardly 
possible in any class of society. Hence the observa- 
tion of facts on political subjects is performed almost 
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Ttmyersally at all times, irhether these facts are col- 
lected and classified or not. 

2. It follows, in the next place, that the appetite for 
knowledge of this description is far more generallj 
diffused than for either moral or ethical knowledge; 
that numberless bodies of men in every country con- 
ceive themselves interested in political subjects, who 
would regard metaphysical speculations as wholly 
foreign to their concerns; and that there prevails 
everywhere a strong desire for such information, un- 
less m places where misgovernment may iave actually 
reduced the minds of the community to a state bor- 
dering upon the dulness and insensibility df the brute 
creation. 

3. Thirdly. The facts on which Political Science 
rests are more plain, manifest, and tangible, than those 
which form the subject of Moral Philosophy in its 
other branches. Those facts are more obvious ; they 
are perceptible in most cases to the senses ; they are 
reducible to number and measure. The accumulation 
or diminution of public wealth, — ^the prosperity or 
suffering of the people, — ^the progress of population, — 
the quiet or disturbed state of a country, — ^the pre- 
valence of one portion or order of a state over the 
others, — ^the effect of a particular form of government, 
— ^the changes consequent upon its altered structure ; 
all these are matters of distmct observation, and most 
of them subject to exact calculation. But these, and 
such as these, are the facts upon which the doctrines 
of PoUtical Science are grounded, and these doctrines 
are the results of reasoning upon such facts. 

4. Fourthly. The mere facts themselves connected 
with political science are far more important and 
far more interesting than those on which the other 
branches of moral philosophy rest. The peculiar 
action of the intellectual faculties, or of thB feelings 
and passions, is not a subject of great extent. All we 
know of it is soon told, and there is but little variety 
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in different individuals as far as it is concerned. Dif- 
ferent characters maj be described, and the history 
of individuals affords great entertainment, as well as 
the matter of much interesting. reflection; but unless 
their actions are also comprehended in the narratire, 
the interest flags, and the story can scarcely ^o on'; 
and those actions almost always come withm the 

Erovince of Political Science. The intellectual or moral 
abits of men as individuals, apart from their conduct, 
form a small and not an extremely interesting chapter 
in the history of man. But how different are those 
facts with which the political observer is concerned! 
The mere history of national affairs — ^the narrative of 
those public events which take place — ^the changes 
in the condition and fortunes of whole communities — 
their relations with each other, whether in peace or 
war — ^the rise and decay of great institutions affecting 
the welfare of millions — ^the progress of a policy upon 
which the happiness, nay, the very existence of whole 
nations depends — the varieties in the governments 
under which they live — ^the influence of those Govern- 
ments upon the condition of the people — ^the effects 
which they produce upon their intercourse with other 
countries, — ^all these are subjects of most interesting 
contemplation in themselves, as mere facts, wholly 
independent of any general views to which they may 
lead, or of any practical conclusions which may be 
derived from them. 

Mr. Hume has written an ingenious and a sound 
dissertation, to prove that Pontics — meaning the 
branch which treats of the structure of governments 
— ^may be reduced to a science; and he illustrates 
this by deducing from Political Etistory certain gene- 
ral prmciples which must at all times and in all circum- 
stances hold true. But whether he be right or not, 
even if there were no means of drawing such strictiy 
and universaUy true inferences, at least the import- 
ance of the facts which the political reasoner deals 
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with must be confessed, and the great interest which 
attaches to the mere knowledge of those facts cannot 
be doubted. 

5. Lastly. We may observe that, the facts in 
question being of a public nature, and so known to 
the world at large, a better security is afiforded for 
their being accurately observed and truly recorded. 
History, statistics, the narrative of public events, the 
details of national affairs, — these are the sources from 
which the political reasoner draws his facts. Estab- 
lished institutions, bodies of law, universally known 
customs, wars, treaties, the manifest state of the 
world in its various regions at different times, — ^these 
are the facts upon which the political philosopher 
reasons, which he generalizes, from which he (^aws 
his conclusions, on which he builds his systems. But 
we shall be the better able to appreciate the pecuUar 
excellence of this study if we now take a survey of 
the science itself, and thus present, as it were, a map 
of it to the eye, with the natural limits and boundaries 
of the various provinces into which it is divided. 

The great family of mankind dispersed over the 
earth occupy its various portions in various bodies or 
communities, each bound together by certain ties, and 
bearing in those portions a general resemblance to, or 
having distinctive features m which they differ from, 
the rest. These communities differ in their customs, 
character, and institutions; in their general circum- 
stances and degree of civilization. The nature of their 
institutions, — of the various establishments for public 
purposes which exist for the management of their 
common affairs, — of the regimen under which and 
the rules by which the members of each community, 
whether compelled by force, or agreeing voluntarily, 
continue to live ; — ^in a word, the Domestic Manage- 
ment of each state — ^forms the subject of the first great 
branch or province of Political Science. The second 
relates to the intercourse of different communities with 
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each other ; the mutual relations of the different com- 
munities ; the principles of rules established for their 
demeanour towards one another ; — in a word, the 
external affairs of each state, but the national con- 
cerns of the whole considered as one general com* 
munity, the members of which are not indiyiduals, 
but separate states. The former province is called 
Domestic Pohcy — ^the latter, Foreign or International^ 
Policy. 

Domestic Policy is subcUvided into two branches. 

Each community must be subject to. some kind of 
rule, or regimen, or goyernment; some force estab- 
lished for restraining the excesses of indiyiduals, fdr 
preyenting wrongs and creating and protecting rights, 
and for superintending those things which are neces- 
sary to the public secm*ity and conducive tp the public 
benefit, but which, if left to individuals, never could be 
accomplished at all^ ai\d finally, for representing the 
community in its intercourse with other stated. The 
nature of this rule or government differs in different 
countries from the accidents of events, and &om the 
peculiarities of natural situation and of national char- 
acter. The different forms of government, — ^the dis- 
tribution in each state of the power by which its 
people are ruled, — the arrangements which result 
from these diversities, — their influence upon the 
security, improvement, comfort, and happiness of the 
people in each — ^are the facts from which the prin- 
ciples must be drawn which constitute the Science of 
Government; 

This sciaaice, then, forming the first great sab* 
division of Domestic and National Polity, treats of two 
important matters, — ^first, the Principles relating to 
the establishment of all Government generally, and 
on which the establishment of the social relation, the 
formation of any connexion between the ruler and the 
people, depends ; and, secondly, tlie principles relating 
to me distribution of power in different states — in 
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other- words, iho different ConBtitiitiaDS or Forms of 
Government in different countries. 

But there is another great subdivision of Domestic 
Polity, not inferior in importance to the former, and 
although intimately connected with it, yet easily dis- 
tinguishable from it. The manner in which men 
manage their private concerns, — ^the course they pur- 
sue in their dealings with each other, — their way of 
exerting their industry for their subsistence, or com- 
fort, or indulgence, — these proceedings may take 
place independent of the form of government under 
which they live; and, indeed, as nx) ruler has any- 
thing to do with them, if each government did its 
duty, these proceedings would go on nearly in the 
same way under all governments, and only be affected 
incidentally by the difference in the form of each» 
Although, therefore, the interference of governments 
directly, and their* influence indirectly, may affect 
men's conduct of tl\eir own affairs, still the principles 
which remilate that conduct, and the effects resulting 
from it, lorm a subject of consideration evidently dis- 
tinguishable from that of government. This subject^ 
then, relates to the wealth, the population, the edu- 
cation, of the people ; and the conduct of the govern- 
ment, in respect to these particulars, forms an import- 
ant part of the discussion. This branch of the subject 
is termed Economics, or Political Economy, because 
it relates to the management of a nation's domestic 
affairs aj9 private economy does to. the aSairs of a 
family. The most important subject of Political 
Economy is the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth in all its branches, incliiding foreign and colo- 
nial as wbII as domestic commerce. But it also treats 
of the principles which regulate the maintenance^ 
increase, or <£minntbn of population, — the: religious 
and civil education of the people, — the provisions 
necessary for securing the. due administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, and, as subserrient. to 
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these, the maintenance of police — the measnres re- 
quired for supporting the public expenditure or the 
financial system — ^the precautions necessary for the 
public defence or the military system — and generally 
all institutions, whether supported by private exertions 
or by the State, the objects of which are of a public 
nature.* 

Intimately connected with Political Economy, and, 
indeed, running as it were through all its subdiyisions, 
is Political Arithmetic, or the application of figures to 
the various subjects of which Political Economy treats, 
— as the details of pubUc wealth, commerce, education, 
finance, |)opulation, civil and military establishments; 
all of which may be made more or less the subject of 
calculation from given facts. Statistics, or the record 
of all the facts relating to the actual situation of dif- 
ferent countries, in these several respects, is, properly 
speaking, a branch of Political Arilhmetic. 

The function of making those laws which are re- 
quired from time to time for the government of a 
community, is vested in the supreme power of the 
State ; and the important office of Legislation, accord- 
ingly, is variously performed in different countries 
according to the different constitutions of each. In all 
States a great portion of the law is derived from 
custom, handed down by tradition and acted upon in 
practice, through a succession of ages. This is called 
Common or Unwritten Law, as contradistinguished 
from Statute or Written Law ; and though some 
nations have from time to time reduced to wnting the 
provisions of the Common Law, thus furnishing £em- 
selves with Codes which comprehended all their laws, 
yet in all Systems of Law the distinctions between the 
two species may be traced; and even where a Code 
exists, it is known what portions of it were once Custom- 

* These sabjects may be separated from Political Economy and treated 
under the head of Fanctions of Government ; they come under what the 
French call k Droit Adminktratif, 
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mcj or Common Law, because tbe other^ or Statu*- 
tory enactments, are known to have been first intro^ 
duced at a particular time, whereas the Common Law 
had been used before it was reduced into writing. Th^ 
different laws of e^ch State range themselves under th* 
various heads to which they belong, those heads being 
the different subdivisions of the two great branches 
of Domestic Policy — ^the Political and Economical — 
already referred to. But there are certain general 
principles of Legislation which are of universal appli- 
cation, just as there are certain principles relating to 
•Government, and certain principles relating to Econo- 
mics, which are general, and do not depend upon the 
particular institutions established, or the particular 
systems adopted in different countries. The science of 
Jurisprudence treats of those general principles, and 
may be reckoned an appendix, but a most importajot 
one, to the branch of Domestic Policy. 

The other main branch of Political Science considers 
^nations as individuals forming a portion of a larger 
community — ^a community of nations ; and treats of thp 
principles which ought to govern them in their mutual 
intercourse. Those views which form the foundation of 
this science of Foreign or International Policy, are 
-evidently, from their nature, a refinement introduced 
in a late period of society, because those views assume 
that communities, each of which is supreme and can 
have no superior on earth, are willing to regard them- 
selves as subject to certain rules in their intercourse 
with other nations, — rules which no common chief can 
enforce, but the observance of which is rendered ex- 
pedient by the interests of all, and which, therefore, 
are generally regarded as binding. 

These rules are either those of sound policy or those 
of strict justice. Tbe former class presents certain 
maxims as useful in regulating the conduct of natiQQs 
towards each other, in order to provide for the general 
security, by preventing any one from becommg too 

2c 
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powerful, and thus dangerous to the independence of 
the others. The latter class acknowledges certain 
rights as belonging to each community, and denounces 
the infraction of these rights as a public wrong, giving 
the injured party a title to seek redress by force. 
Thus this Second Branch of political science consists of 
two subdivisions, — ^the one treats of the principles of 
policy which should guide nations in their mutual 
intercourse of peace and war, in the negotiation of 
treaties, the formation of alliances offensive and defen- 
sive, the combination of weak States to resist a stronger 
one, the precautions necessary for preventing too great 
acquisition of strength by any one State to the derange- 
ment of what is termed the general Balance of Power. 
These principles form the subject of Foreign Policy. 
The other subdivision treats of the rights of nations, — 
those rights in peace and war which are by common 
consent admitted to belong to each, because the common 
interests of humanity, the prevention of war, and the 
mitigation of its evils when it does occur, require some 
such general understanding and consent ; and^the rules 
relating to this second subdivision are called the Law 
of Nations or International Law — of which the true 
description is, that it forms the code by which the 
•eat community of nations are governed, or ought to 
)Q governed, in their conduct towards each other, as 
Municipal Law is the code by which the individual 
members of any particular community are governed in 
their intercourse with one another. It is a very 
common error to confound with this branch of law 
many of the general principles of jurisprudence ap- 
plicable to all nations, and to term these a portion of 
the Law of Nations.* 

* In the following series the subject of Jnrispradence and International 
Law win be only treated incidentally, as the other matters to which they 
xelate require, and not under separate heads. The same may be said of 
the other division of the second branch, namely, Foreign Policy, a condact 
prescribed to nations by their mutual interests in their mutual intercourse. 
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It is obvious that of all sciences which form the 
subject of human study, none is calculated to afford 
greater pleasure, and few so great to the student, as 
the important one of which we have just been describ- 
ing the nature and the subdivisions. In common with 
the different branches of Natural Philosophy, it pos- 
sesses all the interest derived from the contemplation 
of important truths, the first and the purest of the 
pleasures derived from any department of science. 
There is a positive pleasure in that exercise of the 
mental faculties which the investigation of mathe- 
matical and physical truth affords. The contemplation 
of mathematical and physical truths is, in itself, always 
pleasing and wholesome to the mind. There is a real 
pleasure in tracing the relations between figures and 
between substances, the resemblances unexpectedly 
found to exist among those which seem to differ, the 
precise differences found to exist between one finger 
and another, or one body and another. Thus, to find 
that tha sum of the angles of all triangles, be their size 
or their form what it may, is uniformly the same, or 
that all circles, from the sun down to a watch-dial, are 
to each other in one fixed proportion, as the squares of 
their diameters, is a matter of pleasing contemplation 
which we are glad to learn and to remember from the 
very constitution of our minds. So there is a great, 
even an exquisite pleasure in learning the composition 
of bodies, in knowing, for instance, that water, once 
believed to be a simple element, is composed of the 
more considerable of two substances, which make, 
when united with heat in a certain form, the air we 
burn and the air we breathe; that rust is the com- 
bination of this last substance with metals; that flame 
is supported by it ; that respiration is performed by 
means of it ; that rusting, breathing, and burning, are 
all processes of the same kind ; that two of the alkaline 
salts are themselves rusts of metals, one of these metals 
being lighter than water, burning spontaneously when 
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exposed to the air, without any heat, and forming the 
salt by its combination. To know these things, and to 
contepaplate such relations between bodies or operations 
seemingly so unlike, is in a high degree delightful, 
eyen if no practical use could be made of such know- 
ledge. So the sublime truths of astronomy afford 
extensive gratification to the student. To find that 
the planets and the comets which wheel round the sun 
with a swiftness immensely greater than that of a 
cannon-ball, are retained in their vast orbits by the 
same power which causes a stone to fall to the ground; 
that this power, with their various motions, moulds 
those bodies into the forms they have assumed ; that 
their motions and the arrangement of their paths cause 
their mutual action to operate in such a manner, as to 
make their course constantly vary, but also to prevent 
them from ever deviating beyond a certain point, and 
that the deviation being governed by fixed rules, never 
can exceed in any direction a certain amount, so as to 
preserve the perpetual duration of the system ; — such 
truths as these transport the mind with ams&ement, 
and fill it with a pure and unwearying delight. This 
is the first and most legitimate pleasure of philosophy. 
^s much and the like pleasure is afforded |3y contemr 
plating the truths of Moral Science. To trace the 
connexion of the mental faculties with each other ; to 
mark how they are strengthened or enfeebled; to 
observe their variety of resemblance in different in- 
dividuals; to ascertain their influence on the bodily 
functions, and the influence of the body upon them; 
to compare the human with the brute mind ; to pursue 
the various forms of animal instinct ; to examine the 
limits of instinct and reason in all tribes; — ^these are 
i^e sources of as pleasing contemplation as any which 
the truths of abstract or of physical science can bestow; 
from these contemplations we reap a gratification un- 
alloyed with any pain, and removed far above all risk 
of the satiety and disgust to which the grosser indul- 
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gences of sense are subject. But the study of. Political 
Science is equally fertile in the materials of pleasing 
contemplation. - The examination of thos6 principles 
which bind men together in communities, and enable 
them to exercise their whole mental powers in the 
most effecti'ial and worthy manner ; the knowledge of 
the means by which their happiness can be best secured 
and their virtues most promoted; the examination of 
the various forms in which the social svstem is found 
to exist: the tracing all the liiodifications which th6 
general principles of ethics and of polity undergo in 
every variety of circumstances, both physical and 
moral; the discovery of resemblances in cases where 
nothing but contrasts might be expected ; the observa- 
tion of the effects produced by the diversities of poli- 
tical systems ; the following of schemed of polity from 
their most rude beginnings to their greatest perfection-, 
and pursuing the gradual development of some master- 
principle through all the stages of its progress — thesb 
are studies which would interest a rational beino:, evetf 
if he could never draw from them any practical in'- 
ference for the government of his own conduct, or thd 
improvement of the society he belonged to — nay, everi 
if he belonged to another species and was merely sur^- 
veying the history and the state of human' society as d 
curious observer, in like manner as we study the works 
of the bee, the beaver, and the ant. How prodigiously 
does the interest of such contemplations rise when it ii 
the political habits of our own species that we are exai^ 
mining, and when, beside the sympathy naturaSly feM 
in the fortunes of our fellow-creatures of other cbtitV* 
tries, at every step of our inquiry we enjoy th6 satis- 
faction of comparing their institutions with our own, of 
marking how far they depart from the same model,* 
and of tracing the consequences of the variety upoh 
the happiness of millions of beings like ourselves? 
How analogous is this gratification to tho kindretf 
pleasure derived from Comparative Anatomy, whicfi 
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enables us to mark the resemblances and the dif- 
ferences in structure and in functions between the 
frame of other animals and our own ! 

From the contemplation of political truth our minds 
rise naturally, and by a process also of legitimate reason- 
ing like that which discovers those truths^ towards the 
freat Creator of the universe, the Source of all that we 
ave been surveying by the light of science — ^the Al- 
mighty Being who made the heavens and the earth, 
and sustains the frame of the world by the word of His 
power. But He also created the mind of man, bestowed 
upon him a thinking, a reasoning, and a feeling nature, 
placed him in a universe of wonders, endowed him with 
faculties to comprehend them, and to rise by his medita- 
tion to a knowledge of their Great First Cause. The 
moral world, then, affords additional evidence of the 
creating and preserving power, and its contemplations 
also raise the mind to a communion with its maker. 
Shall any doubt be entertained that the like pleasing 
and useful consequences result from a study of Man 
in his political capacity, and a contemplation of the 
structure and functions of the Political world ? The 
nice adaptation of our species for the social state ; the 
increase of our powers, as well as the multiplication of 
our comforts and our enjoyments, by union of purpose 
and action; the subserviency of the laws governing the 
nature and motions of the material world to the uses 
of man in his social state; the tendency of his mental 
faculties and moral feelings to further the progress of 
social improvement; the predisposition of political com- 
binations, even in unfavourable circumstances, to pro- 
duce good,, and the inherent powers by which evil is 
avoided, compensated, or repaired ; the singular laws, 
partly physical, and partly moral, by which the numbers 
of mankind are maintained, and the balance of the 
sexes preserved with unerring certainty; — ^these form 
onlv a portion of the marvels to which the eyes of the 
political observer are pointed, and by which his atten- 
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tion is arrested; for there is hardly any one political 
arrangement which by its structure and functions does 
not shed a hght on the capacities of human nature, and 
illustrate the power and the wonders of the Providence 
to which man looks as his Maker and Preserver. Such 
contemplations connected with all the branches of 
science, and only neglected by the superficial or the 
perverted, are at once the reward of philosophic labour, 
the source of true devotion, the guide of wise and 
virtuous conduct: they are the true end of all our 
knowledge, and they give to each portion of it a double 
value and a higher relish. 

The last — ^but in the view of many, probably most 
men, the most important — ^advantage derived from the 
sciences is their practical adaptation to the uses of life. 
It is not correct— it is the very reverse of the truth— 
to represent this as the only real, and, as it were, tan- 
gible profit derived from scientific discoveries or phUo- 
sophical pursuits in general. There camiot beagreater 
oversight or greater confusion of ideas than that in 
which such a notion has its origin. It is nearly akin 
to the fallacy which represents profitable or productive 
labour as only that kind of labour by which some sub- 
stantial or material thing is produced or fashioned. The 
labour which of all others most benefits a community, 
the superior order of labour which governs, cTefends, 
and improves a state, is by this fallacy excluded from 
the title of productive, merely because, instead of 
bestowing additional value on one mass or parcel of a 
nation's capital, it gives additional value to the whole of 
its property, and gives it that quality of security with- 
out which all other value would be worthless. So they 
who deny the importance of mere scientific contempla- 
tion, and exclude from the uses of science the pure and 
real pleasure of discovering, and of learning, and of 
surveying its truths, forget how many of the enjoyments 
derived irom what are called the practical applications 
of the sciences, resolve themselves into gratifications 
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^f a merely contemplative kind. Thus, the steam 
engine is confessed to be the most usefiil application of 
Aiacbinery and of chemistry to the arts. Would it not 
1»e so if steam navigation were its only result, and if no 
one used a steam-boat but for excursions of curiosity or 
c^ amusement ? Would it not be so if steam engines 
had never been used but in the fine arts? So a 
microscope is a useful practical application of optical 
science as well as a telescope — and a telescope would 
be so, although it were only used in examining distant 
views for our amusement, or in showing us the real 
figures of the planets, and were of no use in navigation 
or in war. The mere pleasure, then, of tracing rela- 
tions, and of contemplating general laws in the materid^ 
the moral, and the poUtical world, is the direct and 
legitimate value of science ; and all scientific truths are 
important for this reason, whether they ever lend any 
aid to the common ai*ts of life or no. In like manner 
the mental gratification afforded by the scientific con- 
templations of Natural Religion are of great value^ 
independent of their much higher virtue in mending 
the heart and improving the Ufe, — towards which 
important object, indeed, all the contemplations of 
science more or less directly tend, — aikd in this higher 
sense all the pleasures of science are justly con^dered 
as Practical Uses. 

But the applications to the common affairs of Ufe> 
which generally go by that name, are also of great 
value. The Physical Sciences are profusely rich in 
these* The speculations of the moralist are also of 
great value in teaching us the discipline of the under- 
standing, in improving the feelings, and in cultivating 
viirtuous sentiments; they are of still greater service 
in helping those concerned about the government rf 
Baeh'. But the study of PoUtical Philosophy is cer- 
tainly, of all others, the most fruitful in beneficial 
results of what is usually called a practical kind. If 
aknost provepWaUy " the proper study o£ mankind is 
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man," the most important applicatkin of the doctrines^ 
which moral science teaches respecting his nature i^ 
unquestionably that whereby We learn his position, 
habits, interests, rights, and duties as the member of a 
ciril community. The Science which treats of the 
structure of goverilment, which makes the experience 
of one age or nation benefit another, and save it the^ 
price, and inconvenience, and delay of failure, pointing 
out the errors committed in various systems of civil 
or commercial polity, showing how these are to be 
corrected or shunned, and showing how such systems 
may most effectually and most safely be improved so 
as to secure the happiness of the people — the science 
which expounds the best modes of legislation, the true 
principles of jurisprudence, the more efficacious manner 
of executing, as well as of making laws — which defines 
the rights of the people and their duties, as well as 
* those of their rulers, explains the rights of one nation 
with respect to another, ^nd shows both the duty and 
the wisdom of combining order with freedom at home, 
and independence with peace abroad : — surely this 
science, if it be not, of all others, the most useful to 
every state, nay to every individual citizen at every 
period, at least yields to none in I'eal practical impor- 
tance. The benefits which it helps us tb obtain, the 
errors which it leads us to correct, the dangers which 
it enables us to avoid, are the most important, because 
those benefits, and errors, and dangers affect the whole 
affairs of nations, and nearly concern every individual 
member of the community cUrectly or indirectly. No- 
thing can be more plain than this proposition; but 
incidentally it will derive additional illustration when 
we now proceed to consider the objections which have 
been sometimes raised against teaching it. To take 
oiily one illustration at present — ^how nearly does the 
advantage resulting from the examination of foreign 
constitutions resemble the benefits derived to human 
Physiology from studying the anatomy of the lowei^ 
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animals I This branch of Political Science may be 
justly termed the Comparative Anatomy of Grovern- 
ment ; and if studied with a constant regard to general 
principles of policy, their illustration from the struc- 
ture and functions of various systems of polity, and 
the modification they undergo by the diversities of 
each, this science is calculated to throw useful light on 
the general subject of Political Philosophy, and lend 
us valuable improvement to the knowledge of our own 
system, exactly as the Comparative Anatomy of the 
body extends our knowledge of Physiology, and im- 
proves our acquaintance with the human frame. 

No one has ever, in any free state, hardly in any 
civilized country, denied the advantages of Political 
Science, or objected to its being learned by certain 
classes: nothing so absurd was ever yet attempted* 
But an opinion at one time prevailed, and it still has 
some adherents, that political subjects are not fit for 
discussion among the great body of the people, and 
that, therefore, many who do not deny the propriety 
of instructing them in, other branches of knowledge, 
have objected to their being taught the doctrines of 
Political Philosophy. The rich and the powerful 
might study such matters: the rulers and the law- 
givers of the country, or the upper classes of the 
community, might learn them, and treatises might be 
written for, or lectures delivered to, them and their 
children, or addressed to other select circles, upon the 
great subjects of National Polity : but the people 
were to care for none of tfiese things, — they might 
read a newspaper or attend an election meeting ; but 
political knowledge was a thing above their reach and 
out of thqir line, — a thing for their betters, and with 
which it was both useless and perilous for the working 
classes to meddle. The time is certainly past and 
gone, never to return, when such preposterous doctrines 
could find any general acceptance in this country or in 
France ; though in other parts of Europe they still are 
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found to pass current. Yet even in Prance, Germany, 
and England herself, a modification of the same 
fallacy is to be traced as influencing the judgments of 
many respectable men, even of some whose general 
opimons are not bigoted or illiberal: it leads to the 
entertaining a strong prejudice against the diffusion of 
political knowledge, to a wish that the people at large 
could be cured oi their taste for it, and to an alarm at 
the dangers likely to result from it to the peace and 
good order of society. It becomes a duty, therefore, 
to examine a little more closely this objection, and 
see whether it really has any force. Let us begin 
by stating the argument used by the objectors ; but, 
first of all, let us observe that the main objection 
is to PoUtics, as contra-distinguished from PoUtical 
Economy ; that is, to the first subdivision of the great 
branch of Domestic PoUcy. Of its other subdivisions. 
Economic Science, and of the second branch, Interna- 
tional Policy, the objectors are more careless, and 
some would rather have the former of these — ^Political 
Economy — taught, provided Politics commonly so 
called, — that is, the principles, and structure, and 
functions of government, were exempt from the public 
scrutiny, and withdrawn from the province of the 
popular teacher. 

The argument of the objectors is this, — ^No human 
institution is or can be perfect : and the governments 
estabhshed in all the countries of Europe having their 
origin in early and unenlightened times, necessarily 
partake more or less largely of the imperfection inci- 
dent to the works of man. They present, therefore, 
many points of objection to those who live in a more 
refined period of society ; nor is it possible to deny that 
many things would be avoided as absurd or pernicious 
in the present times, if we had now to frame, for the 
first time, our pohtical institutions. It thus becomes 
impossible to examine either our own or other systems 
of government without pointing out many faults ia 
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them; nor can the sound principles of civil polity be 
unfolded without leading to inferences disparaging t<v 
the system we live under. Nay, it would be impos- 
sible, and, if it were possible, it would be dishonest to 
shun the reference to' existing circtimstances aiid the 
established order of things in explaining the fu»da- 
mental principles of sound policy, against which the 
institutions of the state are found clearly to sin. Hence 
it is argued, that the people, being thus taught, are 
render^ discontented with their government, and 
excited to a desire of change. 

1. We may begiti by observing that much of the 
real force of this objection is presented against a 
factious, unfair, exaggerated discussion of political sub- 
jects, undertaken in the disguise of a fair and honest 
course of instruction. That treatises, and still more, 
lectures to the people, may have a pernicious effect if 
the teacher abuses his office, and makes himself a 
j^rtizan or a demagogue, is not denied. But it by no 
means follows that the science of government may not 
safely be taught. For, after all, it is a practical, an 
experimental science. If there be no real mischiefe 
occasioned by any alleged defects in any given system 
of polity, — ^if the evils charged upon it are me!*ely 
speculative and almost nominal, — if the people db not 
feel any inconvenience from them,— ^if they produce no 
consequences which are generally seen, and by all who 
observe them freely admitted, — nay, if the evils be not 
actually felt as well as remarked and confessed, — ^we 
may be well assured that the allegation of the defects 
existing will be received as groundless, because, prac- 
tically speaking, the arrangement called ii4 question is 
not defective. No argument in a speech, no exhorta- 
tion in a treatise or a lecture, can make men think 
they atre oppressed, or ill governed, or suffering in any 
way. When they are in reality free and happy ; or caa 
succeed to a considerable extent in persuading th^ 
#i<M!dnee or the disciples that they are uncomfortably 
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circumstanced, and ought to be discontented, when 
they know and feel that they are living at their ease 
■and ought to be satisfied. 

2. But suppose the defects do exist, and that the 
people suffer under them, it is fit and proper that the 
•causes of the evil ^ould be probed, and should be 
pointed out without any reserve. It is certain that 
the not doing so will never prevent the people from 
feeling discontented ; on the contrary, if they are left 
to feel the pressure, and do not know distinctly from 
whence it proceeds, both their discontent is likely to 
be increased beyond its just amount, and it is likely to 
take a wrong direction. The lessons taught by honest 
and skilful instructors will both reduce the complaint 
within the bounds of moderation, and prevent blame 
irom being imputed to harmless measures, inoffending 
men, and unexceptionable institutions. If any illustra- 
tion were wanting of the dangers to which the peace 
a£ well as the general prosperity of a country may be 
-exposed from popular ignorance, we might instance the 
disturbances so often arising in all parts of the world 
from the popular indignation against the exporters of 
<3orn during a scarcity, or the use of machinery in 
times of manufacturing distress. But ignorance of the 
nature of government may produce the like mischiefs. 

The necessity of some considerable degree of re- 
straint to the well-being of society — the impossibility 
^f the supreme power being left in the hands of the 
whole people — the fatal effects of disregarding the 
right of property, the great corner-stone of all civil 
«ociety — ^the interest which all classes down to the 
humblest have in the protection afforded by law to 
the accumulation of capital — the evils of resistanee 
to established government unless in extreme and 
therefore very rare cases — the particular interest 
which |ihe whole people, low, as well as high, must 
«ver have in general obedience to the supreme power 
in the state — ^the almost uniform necessity of making 
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all changes, even the most salutary, in any established 
institution, gradually and temperately — all these are 
the very first lessons which every political teacher must 
inculcate if ho be fit for his office, and commonly 
honest, and he cannot move many steps in any direc- 
tion through his subject, without finding occasion to 
illustrate and to enforce these fundamental lessons by 
the constant experience of mankind. But what are 
these lessons ? They are the very doctrines of good 
order and of peaceful conduct; they are the most 
powerful incentives to submission — a submission the 
more to be relied on, because it is rational, and results 
from an appeal to men's reason, not from an over- 
ruling force — the well-considered submission of well- 
informed and therefore well-disposed men, not the 
blind obedience of ignorant slaves. Let the body of 
the people be kept ever so much in the dark upon 
the nature of government and the state of their own 
concerns, the existence of evils being admitted, the 
smarting under them will come without any teaching ; 
but the more they learn the better they will be able 
quietly to bear them. Let the people be ever so 
ignorant, the sense of their own exclusion from a 
power which they see their superiors exercise, one of 
the hardest things to bear — ^the comparison of the 
poor man's lot with that of his wealthy neighbour, 
the very hardest portion of their lot, and that which 
must ever expose society to its greatest perils — ^will 
be always sure to strike their minds ; and unless 
they are curbed by an overwhelming force, can never 
operate without the most mischievous tendency to the 
peace of society, until foundations of government and 
the nature of the social compact, as well as the prin- 
ciples of Economical Science, are fully learnt by the 
mass of the people. There wants no teacher to make 
a poor man begrudge his powerful and wealthy neigh- 
bour both his actual share in the government and his 
disproportionate share in the good things of this life : 
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but the teacher must have ill performed his task if 
he has left any doubt in the mind of the poorest man 
who hears or who reads him, that the misery of all 
classes must follow from insurrection and anarchy: 
that unequal distribution of power is necessary for 
all government, and unequal distribution of property 
essential to its very existence, the idea of too much 
and too little being utterly inconsistent with its very 
nature; that upon its existence depends the whole 
fabric of society ; and that a general division of pos- 
sessions would make the country a scene of profligate 
extravagance for one year, and of universal desola- 
tion the next— a bedlam for one short season, and 
a charnel-house ever after. 

3. The contemplation of the structure of other 
governments as well as of that under which we Uve, 
and the comparison of the defects and advantages of 
our own with those of other systems, can hardly fail 
to produce a happy effect upon the dispositions of any 
people in tolerably happy circumstances. Our coun- 
trymen, for example, when they perceive the immea- 
surable superiority of the British over so many other 
forms of government, cannot avoid drawing from the 
comparison powerful motives for contentment, and 
strong reasons why they should bear with subordinate 
evils rather than run the risk of losing a great good. 
All foreign experience, too, and all past history, in- 
culcates the necessity of sober and cautious proceed- 
ing, where admitted evils are to be removed, or 
valuable improvements to be introduced. Nor can it 
escape observation, that many of those things which 
the superficial and ignorant are prone to regard as 
improvements, are easily shown, by a deeper examin- 
ation of the subject, to be either useless or hurtful. 
Hence untaught men often long after some foreign 
institution about which they know little; whereas a 
full and systematic acquaintance with the subject 
would show them that the different habits and various 
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circumstances of the foreign nation, in other parti- 
-culars, render the thing in question beneficial there, 
which here would be noxious.' 

4. It would be endless to show in how many par- 
ticulars a people would be more easily and safely 
governed, if political knowledge were fully and widely 
diffused among* them. The first instances that occur 
are drawn from the evil influence of ignorance and 
prevailing errors upon subjects of Economical Science. 
The great mischief arising from the labouring part of 
the community being unacquainted with the nature 
of w€Lge8, and the principles on which their rate 
depends, are well known. The unlimited supply of 
labour which their imprudent marriages, and repug- 
nance to change their residence or their occupation, 
are constantly bringing into the market, really is the 
main cause of the depression of the working classes; 
for it keeps down their earnings to the very lowest 
amount of subsistence on which human life can be 
maintained. Could anything be more happy, both 
for themselves and for the peace of society, than such 
a thorough knowledge of this subject as would check 
the master evil which now pervades all the lower 
ranks of society ? — In hke manner, the outcry raised 
in favour of unlimited provision for the poor, and 
against the reasonable, indeed the necessary rule whidi 
would confine each man to living upon the produce of 
his own industry, or the income of his own property, 
sever could arise, at least never could have any success, 
but among the most ignorant of mankind.- — So, the 
strange delusions propagated by some wild visionaries, 
and by some ill-disposed men, that labour alone gives 
a right to enjoyment, and that the existence of accu- 
mulated capital is a grievance and an abuse, could 
not have the least success with men who had been 
taught to reflect that the accumulation of capital is 
the necessary consequence of the existence of property 
and its secure possession, and that no classes have a 
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etroi>ger interest in the proteetion of cai^ital -than Ae 
labourers whom it must necessarily always be em- 
ployed in supporting. — ^The rage against machinery-; 
^the objections to a free export of grain ; nay, tide 
exaggerated views of even just and true doctrines, 
as that which condemns the corn laws ; aiFord addi- 
tional illustrations of the mischiefs which ignorance 
of economical science is calculated to produce. — ^To 
t^e one more example, but a very striking one,-^-^ 
*he popular prejudice against usury, and the notion 
that limiting the rate of interest protects distressed 
borrowers, prevented any attempt to amend the law 
in that important particular for many years after 
Mr. Bentham had demonstrated that the distressed 
borrower suflfers far more under this pressure than 
the wealthy lender, and after the first mercantile 
authority in the world* had pronounced Mr. Ben- 
tham's Defence of Usury unanswered, because un- 
answerable. Nor have the higher classes yet thrown 
off these prejudiced so far as to remove altogether 
one of the greatest practical defects in our commercial 
jurisprudence. 

But the teaching of other branches of Political 
Science is equally beneficial to the cause of good 
government. It may safely be affirmed that no outcry 
against any impost required for the public service ever 
oould be raised among a people well informed on the 
necessity of maintaining the establishments required 
for the public service; and that such schemes as the 
Excise never could for years have been defeated, and 
afterwards made for half a century the object o£ 
popular hatred, sometimes the ground of insurrection, 
an a well-informed community. So the vulgar prepos.- 
«ession in favour of law-taxes, as tending to check 
litigiousness, could only among a very ill-informed 
people have supported, till a late period, an impost 

* The late Sir Fruicis Baring. 

2d 
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notoriously the very worst that ever was invented, and 
the direct tendency of which is to prevent justice from 
being obtained by the poor man. — ^The cry of sacred 
chartered rights being violated by a reform in a 
monopolizing Company's administration of India, drove 
a ministry from power threescore years ago; and 
assuredly it could never have seduced any but a very 
ignorant people. Accordingly, there was just as much 
violence done to the Company's charter, the year after, 
by the successors of that ministry, without any kind ol 
umbrage being given to the most sensitive persons in 
the country. — The classes of society were among the 
most ignorant of mankind, which about the same time 
were seized with such an alarm lest Popery should be 
made, by main force, the religion of the people, that 
they attempted to fire London, did burn the Catholic 
chapels in Edinburgh, and drove into retirement the 
most accomplished member of the Scottish Church, — 
the illustrious historian whose works shed a lustre on 
the name of his country.* Nor were these better 
informed who, thirty years later, helped a party in the 
state to remove their adversaries from the government, 
and seize upon their places, upon the outcry of a like 
danger threatening the religion of the country in 
consequence of a very insignificant bill, which its 
adversaries passed into a law a few years afterwards 
without one word being ever whispered against it. — 
But let us consider only how many measures every 
government is compelled to postpone, contrary to its 
nxed and clear opinions, merely because the public 
mind will not bear them in its present state of infor- 
mation. Men may differ, for example, as to the 
propriety of retaining certain colonial possessions at 
a vast expense, with great loss to our trade, and with 
considerable risk of hostile operations becoming neces- 
Bary. But even if all statesmen of any note were agreed 

* Robertson. 
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that those distant possessions should be abandoned, 
what minister would venture to give up the country 
where Wolfe gained his victory and met his end, — an 
event that has consecrated the spot m the affections of 
the people, and makes them bhnd to all consequences 
and deaf to all reason ? — So it might be of great benefit 
to give up Gibraltar; but the people must have learnt 
many a lesson of political wisdom before it would be 
safe for any administration to propose its cession, how 
ample soever might be the benefits of the measure. 
Lord Chatham was as bold a minister, and one as 
regardless of consequences when he saw his course 
clear before him, as ever presided over the affairs of 
this country; — ^yet, when, in order to gain the invalu- 
able co-operation of the Spanish branch of the Bourbons, 
and rescue Europe from the depression consequent 
upon its disjointed state, he perceived the expediency 
of offering up Gibraltar for Minorca, a letter from him 
to our ambassador at Madrid remains, in which he 
broaches the subject with a degree of fear and trembling 
that indicates bow frightful he deemed the risk he ran ' 
of exciting the national feelings of England against him 
to overwhelm his government. Such alarms could have 
no place among a people, the bulk of whom, well 
informed upon political subjects, were accustomed to 
consult the real interests of the country and incapable 
of being led astray either by vague apprehensions, or 
the clamours which designing knaves might raise to 
delude them. — But of the many evils which popular 
ignorance creates in human society, there is none so 
pernicious as its influence upon those national feelings 
in which commercial restraints, and, above all, wars, 
have their origin. The fear of benefiting other nations, 
and aiding our competitors by our trade, is at the 
bottom of the former; the latter are too frequently 
occasioned by national animosities, by hatred of our 
neighbours merely because they are our neighbours; 
and it may be remarked that both commercial and 
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political jealousies cluefly opersite against those who, 
for the very reason that they are our near neighbours, 
are our best customers, and should, for the benefit of 
both parties, be our firmest friends. The history of 
pur species is a history of the evils that have flowed 
from a source as tainted as it is abundant. To go no 
farther back than a century ago, — ^Walpole was first 
hurried into a war which its chief supporters afterwards 
admitted* to have been as groundless as it was impolitic, 
by a senseless cry against the Spaniards, raised by a 
few smugglers, who took advantage of our people's 
ignorance to excite their feelings of honour and revenge, 
^pd profligately encouraged by a political party who 
turned to their own personal advantage the greatest 
injury they could inflict upon their country. — The most 
unfortunate and impolitic war ever waged by this 
country was popular in the extreme at first ; and no 
minister could have stood up against the supremacy of 
the mother-country over thirteen colonies, while all the 
ignorant members of the community believed that they 
had an interest in levying taxes ,by force from the 
American colonies in aid of the mother-country. — Nor 
is it any diminution of the evils which are produced by 
jwrant of political knowledge, that wars, in themselves 
just and necessary, may at first be favoured by the 
jpeople, and then abandoned at a time when the best 
interests of the state require them to be persevered in. 
An unreflecting, because an uninformed, nation is at all 
times liable to commit this error, than which none can 
be greater excepting that most grievous of all faults, 
the rushing into a contest without cause. 

5. It may be said that there is this peculiar to a 
qourse of political instruction, that many of the prin- 
ciples explained in it are those which the existing parties 

* Mr. -Burke relates this striking instance of the crimes of party : to turn 
out Walpole, his adversaries raised the war whoop ; they broke the peace 
pf twenty years to obtain power. This those party-leaders admitted to 
j^m. in discussing this disgrateful passage of party histoiy. 
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iH the state are at the tiriie appealiflg to, and cHi^tlting" 
about, — many of the illustrations used in expounding 
those principles are the very topics of most vehement 
discussion among the practical statesmen and faction^ 
of the day. The whole subject, it may be arguied, is 
more or less controversial, and the controversy is one- 
in which, as it involves men's real or supposed interests, 
and consequently engages their passions deeply, no 
instructor can easily avoid taking a side,iind no audience • 
can help being swayed by the prevailing sentiments of 
the times; so that instruction becomes difficult,- frbih 
the interference of party prejudice in both the tea<iher 
and the pupil, while a factious spirit is sure to be 
fostered, and unkindly feelings to be exacerbated, if 
not engendered. In this remark there is, unqtiestionA- 
ably, much truth; it refers to the principal difficult/ 
that attends political instruction. But it can never htf 
allowed to prove that no such instruction should h& 
conveyed ; it only warns us to gilard as much as possible 
against falling into the error which it points out. K 
it were suffered to operate as a conclusive r^easoil 
against teaching politics, this would follow — ^that upon 
the things most necessary to be known ignorance ii 
better than knowledge, — that in proportion as the 
subject is' more interesting to men, they shouM take 
the less pains to understand it. But that is not' all : it 
would also follow that, upon topics calculated to excite 
strong feelings, it is better and safer for the people to 
be kept in the dark. For by the supposition which 
forms the ground of the whole objection, you cannot 
keep the people from taking an interest in these 
subjects; you cannot help their being exdted and spUt 
into parties; their being so is the very origin of the 
remark with which we are dealing. Then, because 
such excitement' and such party differences prevail, is 
there any coihtfion sense in prescribing an entir6 
ignorance of the questions* those dissensions relate to; 
as a likdy' mearid^'of aHaying them^ Are pbHtioal 
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differences the more sure to be reconciled by keeping 
those who are split by them in ignorance of the subjects 
under dispute? Are men more likely to agree upon 
any matter the less they know about it? The people, 
it seems, feel strongly upon certain subjects, and are 
much divided in opmion, many being for a certain 
course of policy, many against it. The argument is, 
that for the purpose of bringing about an understanding, 
and making all in its favour, or all join in rejecting it, 
or all unite in preferring some middle course safely 
placed at a distance from either extreme, the parties 
should be prevented from comprehending the nature of 
the measure in question, and kept in ignorance of all 
the arguments for it, all the arguments against it, and 
all the arguments for a middle course. Once upon a 
time, says the old fable, two gallant knights met upon 
a plain where a shield stood upright ; and one of them 
having called it a white shield, the other asserted it to 
be a Hack, whereupon they prepared to fight after the 
manner of that age, still somewhat in vogue at the 
present day. But a dervise or priest came up, and, 
having learnt the cause of their quarrel, suggested that 
each had better look at both sides of the buckler — 
when they found that each knight was right — ^the one 
side being pure white, the other jet black. The minister 
of peace performed his duty wisely ; but our objectors, 
and some of them nominally of the same vocation with 
the dervise, have no better expedient to propose than 
that the shield should be covered up from both com- 
batants, and the fight go on. 

It must on all hands be admitted that there is no 
greater evil in any country than party violence — ^the 
abuse of that which, if kept within due bounds, is an 
advantage, and may be the means of preserving public 
liberty and promoting general improvement, namely, 
the honest combination of statesmen for patriotic pur- 
poses. This becomes an intolerable evu when it is 
made the mere engine of selfish men for giving power 
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and profit to themselves at the expense of the public 
good, and by the subservient agency of the people 
whose interests are sacrificed to the views of their 
leaders. Opinions are then assumed, in order to 
marshal poUticians in bands and separate them from 
others. Place is the real object; principle the as- 
sumed pretext. The people, instead of thinking for 
themselves, are made the dupes and the tools of others, 
— ^hurried into all the follies of which thoughtless men 
are capable, and into as many excesses as their design- 
ing leaders dare let them commit consistently with 
their own safety, and without the least regard for that 
of their followers. Now, nearly the whole influence of 
such party chiefs is grounded upon the political igno- 
rance of the people at large ; and the permission thus 
assumed to make and dictate their opinions. In such 
a state of things Dean Swift's saying is correct, that 
" Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few;" 
and such a state of things could not exist among a 
people politically educated. As the navigators who 
first visited the South Sea Islands could purchase the 
lands, goods, and chattels of the natives for a red 
feather, our ancestors four centuries ago could butcher 
one another by thousands, and extirpate nine-tenths of 
the nobiUty of the country in a few years for a red or 
a white rose ; but the wars of Lancaster and of York 
could no more be waged in our time, than the South 
Sea islanders, after being civilized, can be induced to 
barter their property for nothing; and the day will 
come when other party differences will be regarded 
with the same contempt with which we now regard the 
factions of the Henrys and the Edwards. 

6. This leads to the important remark, that the 
question is no longer left open to us whether the 
people shall be taught politics or not. Taught they 
must be ; and the only question is, whether they shafi 
be well taught, or ill instructed and misinformed. Do 
what you will, somebody will take the part of publio 
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instraetor. It is an office that any xAa^tf in a fi^ 
dduntry may assume, and it is* one which ab&ost erery 
due thinks himself qualified to fill. If the people are 
not taught sound doctrine upon the subject, by calm 
and tolerably impartial men, they will inevitably listen 
to guides of a far different description, and will fiall a 
prey to the more violent and the more interested class 
of politicians, to the incentives of agitators, the arts of 
impostors, and the nostrums of quacks. If, indeed, a 
teacher so far violates his duty, as to give partial, in- 
flamed, imtrue accounts of the subject he handles — ^if 
he keeps out of view the facts which history has stored 
up in illustration of the tendency of particular systems 
-^if he inflames the passions of an unthinking multi- 
tude, and converts a course of instruction into an 
engine of faction, — ^then he may do mischief, as all 
dien may who are guilty of fraudulent and mischievous 
actions upon false pretences. But this possibility only 
ftimishes a reason against misinstructing the people, 
not against teaching them ; it warns us to avoid impos- 
tors, not instructors ; it shows that politics may be ill 
and dishonestly taught, as religion, or even morality 
itidelf may be ; not that politics shoiQd be left untiaught 
toy more than morals and religion. And assuredly we 
may rest satisfied of one thing ; the difficulty is fei* 
greaier, of making a course of lectures the means of 
p(ropagating, by foul means, any system of opinions, 
than the difficulty of deceiving the people in any other 
way. The shame, upon the detection of such a design,. 
is far greater, and the chances of its being detected 
are more numerous. The good dervise, of whom the 
legend speaks, took the honest and the rational course; 
ll0 was a fair as well as a wise teacher. Had he, like 
the Levite in the parable, kept aloof and passed on the 
Other rfde, while the work of death was going on, he 
Would have been a weak, and a timid, and a selfish 
iHttn. But had he interfered to prevent the comba* 
teits lo0kiig; OH: both sides--had he, irtio saw the 
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^eld in either direction, persuaded each khight tllat 
lie was in the right, and that the other was in tho^ 
wrong, he would have been justly execrated as a dis- 
honest guide — his treachery would have been speedily 
discovered — and both parties would have joined in 
scorning and in punishing him. Let it not, however, 
be Supposed that any course of political lessons can be 
given with no leaning to one set of doctrines rather' 
Sian another. Such a thing is hardly possible, consis- 
tently with honesty ; and, were it possible, it would 
not be at all desirable. On a subject like this every 
one who has well considered it must have formed his 
opinions; and he must, therefore, conscientiously be- 
Jieve those opinions to be right — nay, to be the only 
right and safe ones for the people to entertain. It is^ 
therefore his bounden duty to declare his sentiments ;. 
and it is infinitely more fair, more honest, and more 
useful, as well as safer, that he should declare them 
openly, distinctly, and manfully, after stating the whole- 
case, and the reasons on both sides, than that he should 
give a partial view of the argument, and leave the 
audience to draw its own conclusions — ^that is^ his own 
conclusions. He is a teacher, not a partizan ; he is 
fairly to e5q)ound the views and the arguments of 
others with whom he differs; and he is to give his 
reasons for retaining his own sentiments, rrom so 
open and honest a course of proceeding no mischief 
whatever can be apprehended, and no other course caii 
be called Instruction. Can any one doubt that it is^ 
best for the people and safest for the government that 
this course should be pursued upon all political sub- 
jects, and most of all upon those subjects which are 
the most calculated to excite deep interest aiid rous^ 
strong feelings? What bettei' means can be devised 
of showing tne public how much it is their interest 
to inquire and judge for themselves? What better 
^curity can be devised against the efforts of violent 
and inti*iguing men ? What more ^ure remedy against 
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the arts of political empirics, whose natural prey is, 
and ever will be, the ignorant vulgar — ^but who in vain 
display their wares before well-informed and reasoning 
men? 

These considerations may serve to show, not merely 
that the Political Education of the people is attended 
with none of the danger to the peace of society which 
the objectors apprehend, but that a positive security is 
afforded by it against the very worst dangers to which 
the cause of good order in any community can be ex- 
posed. But we must go yet a step farther, and observe 
that the right of the people to be instructed as to the 
public interests, and the duty of their superiors to 
educate them in Political Science, rests upon higher 
ground than has yet been taken. 

The force of pubUc opinion must be acknowledged 
in every government, save only that of the most purely 
despotic form. It has more or less a direct influence, 
according to the nature of the constitution under which 
the people live ; and the momentum with which it acts 
varies, under the same kind of constitution, according 
to the degree in which the people are educated. But 
even in countries that enjoy little constitutional freedom, 
the public voice, when raised, is effectual; and even 
the most ignorant nation has a will which its rulers 
must not venture entirely to disobey : nay, in absolute 
monarchies, where public opinion forms the only check 
on misgovernment, and the people seldom exert any 
influence, yet, when they do interfere, it is oftentimes 
with terrible effect. Nor is any interposition likely to 
be withheld merely because, from the popular igno- 
rance, it happens to be uncalled for or exerted m a 
wrong direction. How important, therefore, is it, with 
a view to the people's only safeguard, and the ruler's 
only curb, that tney should be well-informed upon 
then* political interests ! But how immeasurably more 
important is it in countries living under a free govern- 
ment, that those whom the constitution recognizes as 
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Bearers, more or less directly, in the supreme power, 
should have a coiTcct knowledge of the state of their 
own affairs, and the principles upon which their rights 
and their interests depend I It must be observed that 
no government, even the freest, can be in the hands of 
the people at large; and that grand improvement of 
modern times, the representative system, by which 
extent of territory can be safely combined with a 
popular constitution, still leaves the exercise of supreme 
power in the hands of persons delegated to govern — 
even where there are none but elective magistrates, 
that is, even in republican constitutions. Those dele- 
gates, then, be they executive, or judicial, or legislative, 
require the vigilant superintendence of the community, 
in order to prevent errors or abuses, to quicken their 
diligence or to control their faults, during the term of 
their office. This superintendence is most wholesome 
if exercised by an enhghtened people, and affords the 
only effectual security for constant good government — 
the only real safeguard for popular rights. How 
many fatal errors would rulers of all kinds, and in all 
ages — ^whether Consuls and Senates, or Archons and 
i^emblies of the people, or Monarchs and their 
Councils, or Kings and tneir ParUaments, or Presidents 
and Chambers, have been prevented from falliug into ; 
and how many foul crimes, both against the interests 
of their subjects, and against the peace and happiness 
of the world, would they have been deterred from 
committing had the nations submitted to their care 
been well instructed in the science of public policy, 
acquainted with their true interests, aware of the things 
most dangerous to their liberties, and impressed with 
that sense of duty to their species which an enlarged 
knowledge of Political Philosophy can alone bestow I 
Take, agcun, the instance of war — that game, as has 
been well said, at which kings could never play were 
their subjects wise — ^how melancholy is it to reflect 
that nearly all the devastation which it has spread 
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over the earth would have been spared, with the 
countless mischiefs following in its train, had only the 
same enlightened views prevailed which have already 
resulted partly from sad experience, partly from 
diffused information, and which seem, at the present 
day, to have, at least for a while, taught men the 
guilt as well as the folly of war ! But experience is a 
costly as well as an effectual teacher; and the same 
lesson might have been wholly learnt without the 
heavy price that has been paid for it. Experience, 
too, is a teacher whose lessons are forgotten in the 
course of a little time ; as the memory of wounds and 
the fear of fighting wear out with the pain they occa- 
sion. Nothing then, can effectually and permanently 
instil the sound doctrines of peace and of justice into 
any people but an extensive Political Ediication, to 
instruct them in their interests and their duties. It is 
the same with the frauds as with the oppressions of 
statesmen. The sacrifice of the itiany to the few 
would be impossible in a well-informed country. That 
game of party, in which the interests of the people are 
the counters, and the power and pelf of the gamesters 
themselves the only thing they play for, tBough not 
the only stake they risk, never could be played to the- 
destruction of public virtue and the daily peril of tho 
general good, were the people itell acquainted with 
the principles which should goverfi the administration 
of their concerns; and possibly it is an instinctive 
apprehension of this truth that has made all parties so 
averse to the general diffusion of political knowledge. 

But it is not merely as a control on the mismanage- 
ment of their affairs, and a check to encroachments on 
their rights, that the interposition of the people is 
required in every country, and is the very hfe and soul 
of each constitutional system ; they ought to promote 
the progress of improvement, by urging their rulers to 
better by all means the condition of those under their 
care, and, above everything, to amend the errors of 
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their political system. As all government is made f^^ 
the benefit of the community, the people have a righlj, 
not only to be governed, but to be well gotverned ; and 
not only to be well governed, but to be governed ^s well 
as possible ; that is, with as little expense to their natural 
freedom and their resources as is ccMisistent with the 
nature of human aflfairs. Towards this point of per- 
fection all nations ought constantly to be directing 
their course. But the rulers having no interest of 
the kind — nay, rather an interest in keeping things as 
they are, if not making them go backwards — unless 
the people interfere, Uttle progress will be made in 
that direction, and some risk always incurred of losing 
•the ground already gained. Surely, then, nothing 
can be more manifest than that full and sound poUtical 
information is necessary for those whose strongly pro- 
nounced desire of improvement is the best security for 
the progress of all national reform. The diffused 
knowledge of the general principles of policy, and an 
intimate acquaintance with what has been done in 
other countries, and with the results produced, becomes 
as sure a source of political improvement as the diffused 
knowled^ of mechanical science, and an acquaintance 
with the inventions of foreigners, is the source of 
almost all improvement in the arts. The education 
of particular classes alone may, no doubt, be better 
than the general prevalence of political ignorance ; but 
as those classes for the most part have particular 
interests, and each has its own purposes to serve, the 
only security for improvements which may benefit the 
whole body of the people, is for the whole body of the 
people to imderstand in what their true interests consist. 
In truth a greater absurdity cannot well be imagined, 
than attempting to keep the bulk of mankind in igno- 
rance of all that appertains to State Affiaics. State 
affairs are their own affairs. An absolute Prince* 

♦ Lovia XIV. 
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once exclaimed, ^^The State! I am the state!" But 
the people may most justly exclaim, " We are the 
State." For them laws are made ; for them govern- 
ments are constituted. To secure their peace, and 
protect them from injury without and within the 
realm, roles are appomted, revenues raised, police 
established, armies levied. To exclude them from the 
superintendence 'of their own affairs is as if the owner 
of an estate were refused the inspection of his accounts 
by his steward. To prevent them from understand- 
ing the principles on which their affairs are adminis- 
tered, is as if the owner of an estate were suffered 
to know what his steward was doing, but debarred 
from all understanding of what he ought to do. To 
prevent them from knowing what are the institutions 
and the condition of foreign nations, is as if the owner 
of an estate were precluded from knowing how his 
neighbour's property was managed, what rent he got 
for his land, what salaries he paid his agents. In 
every country, whatever be the form of its govern- 
ment, and however little of a popular cast, this is the 
amount, and this is the aspect of the absujdity pro- 
pounded by those who would prohibit the PoUtical 
Education of the People. But incomparably grosser 
is the absurdity of keeping the people in ignorance 
where the constitution of the government is of a 
popular kind. There, the people are called upon to 
bear a share in the management of their own affairs, 
to attend public meetings, to serve in offices, to vote 
in the choice of lawgivers. There may be some con- 
sistency in excluding them from all the knowledge 
that would fit them for performing those high politi- 
cal functions, while you also exclude them from all 
exercise of the functions themselves. But to make 
them political functionaries, and to leave them in 
ignorance of political subjects, is little less absurd than 
it would be to keep the owner of an estate ignorant 
of farming, and expect him to superintend the man- 
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agement of his farms. But if it be said that there is 
no occasion for all the community learning Political 
Philosophy any more than there is for all a land- 
owner's femily inspecting his accounts and under- 
standing agi'iculture ; the answer is obvious, that all 
the community, and not particular classes, are the 
parties interested in State affairs; and that if any 
family can be foimd in which all the members, ser- 
vants included, have their several shares in the pro- 
perty of the estate, then, beyond all question, each 
member down to the humblest menial, however incon- 
siderable his share of the property, would be entitled 
to inspect the accounts — would be directly interested 
in superintending the management — and would be 
unspeakably foolish to remain in ignorance of the 
principles on which farms should be managed, and 
the condition and management of the other estates 
in the neighbourhood. 

Nor can any the least risk arise to the peace and 
good order of society from the humbler classes occu- 
pying themselves with such pursuits; any, the least, 
risk of their grudging their superiors the benefits and 
the priviTeges of their station, or seeking to displace 
them, and shake the stability of the national system. 
Imperfect knowledge of Political Philosophy, a super- 
ficial acquaintance with what is passing in other coun- 
tries, and what has, in past times, been the history of 
their own, may expose them to be misled by designing 
men, or to become the dupes of their own irregular 
desires and groundless fancies. Such errors are in- 
separable from all learning, because they are the 
consequences of the imperfect information with which 
learners must begin; they overshadow the dawn of 
all intellectual improvement ; they cloud the mind 
before the sun has yet arisen; but they offer the 
' same obstacles to knowledge in all its branches, and 
are as much objections to moral, and even to reli- 
gious, instruction, as to the study of Political Science. 
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The risk — the temporary and incoDsiderable rlsk-^is 
admitted; the guarantee is certain, and it is easy. 
An imperfect light is dangerous. In the twilight 
men's steps falter ; and, as they dimly see, they doubt- 
fully grope their way. Then let in more light ! That 
is the cure for the evil; and that is the answer to 
the objection. But of one thing we may be well 
assured : be the dangers ever so great of instructing 
the people on that which it most concerns them to 
know — ^be the hazards arising from the circulation of 
free opinions and the diffusion of political knowledge 
among the people a thousand times more imminent 
than they have ever been painted by alarmed and 
fihort-sighted men ; we cannot prevent the evil, be it 
€ver so appalUng, and are left to apply the only 
remedy — " Let there be light." In vain you seek to 
put down such doctrines by force ; even to quell the 
uproar of admitted errors by force is of no avail in 
maintaining quiet. Bather say, force alone has the 
power greatly and widely to disseminate falsehood. 
Doctrines ever so fantastical, ever so wild — ^tenets as 
<lull as they are groundless, as revolting as they are 
untrue — systems as rotten as they are deformed — 
follies which, left to themselves, must quickly die a 
natural death — ^all are capable of being forced onward 
to success by injudicious attack. The rod of power, 
like the magician's wand, can change deformity into 
beauty, lend strength to the rottenness, give currency 
to the dulness, and life to the decay of errors, which 
nothing else could recommend, or circulate, or pre- 
serve. To oppose the progress of truth — ^to suppress 
the communication of opinions — ^to obstruct the dif- 
fusion of knowledge — ^is not so pernicious, but is quite 
^s ineffectual an exercise of the persecuting power. 

It remains to mark the most salutary effects of an 
extensive diffusion of Political Knowledge — the most 
salutary, because unalloyed by even anv the least and 
most transient inconvenience. An enlarged view of 
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their own best interests must give the people sound 
and enlightened feelings respecting the merits of human 
conduct, and form in them the habit of justly estimat- 
ing the character and the conduct of the men who 
gmde the affairs of nations. The mischiefs are incal- 
culable which have resulted to our species, from the 
habitual false judgments formed on this important sub- 
ject by the bulk of mankind ; and it must in fairness 
be confessed that the great crimes which have been 
committed by statesmen in all ages, have been mainly 
caused by the encouragement which the people have 

fiven to the criminals. Dazzled by success, subdued 
y the spectacle of triumphant force, stricken with 
wonder at the mere exercise of great faculties, and the 
sight of the events which they brought about, men 
have withdrawn their eyes from the means used to 
attain those ends, and lost their natural hatred of vice 
in their admiration of genius and their sense of power. 
No disgust at meanness, no scorn of treachery, no 
horror of cruelty, has hitherto availed against the false 
lustre shed over despicable and detestable deeds by 
brilliant capacity crowned with victory. But that is 
not all the folly committed by unreflecting men. The 
most absolute disregard to their o?m interests has been 
coupled with their misplaced admiration of successful 
guilt. 

The crimes which dazzled them were perpetrated at 
their cost; the price paid was their own long, and 
boundless, and bitter suffering. For all that was done 
amiss and for all themselves admired, they themselves 
paid. Their own best interests were sacrificed quite 
as much as principle and duty were violated. They 
have lavished upon tyrants, and conquerors, siJid in- 
triguers, who were their worst enemies, their loudest 
applause ; for those pests of the world reserving the 
fame that should have been kept sacred to virtuous and 
beneficent deeds ; and confining the title of " Great" 
— ^the prize that sill generous natures strive after — ^to 

2 B 
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those whose lives were spent in working their misery 
and their ruin. This preposterous combination in 
which the people have so long been leagued to call 
things by their wrong names, to praise the wrong men, 
to s^er that the scourges of their kind, the enemies 
of peace and freedom and virtue, should not merely 
escape reprobation, but should monopolize all the places 
in the Temple of Fame, has been the fruitful source of 
hunuui misery and national crimes, and it has been 
the result of nothing but the darkest ignorance. The 
knowledge of Political Science, which teaches the 

i)eople their true interests, can alone rescue them 
rom the error of age&— restore public virtue to the 
pedestal which successful vice has so long usurped — 
and secure on a lasting foundation the peace and the 
happiness of the world. 
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Addison, bis style, 129. 
JEsQhines criticised, 185. 
Algebra, nature of, 297. 
Ants, tbeir instincts, 347. 

tropical ant bill, 348. 
Aristocrates, oration against, 27* 
Aristodemns a traitor, 19. 
Arithmetic, 297. 
Arnold, Dr., bis great saccess, 109. 

bis letter, 114. 
Astronomy,mecbanical principles,315 
Angnstan age of English letters, 129. 

Baillie,Capt.,£r8kine's defence of,236. 
Barbamd's, Mrs., books commeDded, 

363. 
Barometer explained, 829. 
Barrow, lus merits, 287. 
Beavers, tbeir buildings, 349. 
Bees, tbeir cells, 340. 

tbeir instincts^ 846. 
Benevolence, enlightened, more glori- 
ous than empire, 141. 
Bird, eye of, 337. 

wing, 334, note. 

air vessels, 339. 
Bbur's improved magnifier, 836. 
BolingbroKe. bis sf^Ie eulogized, 129. 
Bones, tubular, strength o^ 339. 
Bossuet. bis funeral sermons, 262. 

bis adulation, 263. 
Bourdaloue criticised, 281. 

was one of Massillon's models, 281. 

bis great merits, 286. 
Burke, remarkable sentences of, 163. 

bis published speeches, 210. 

bis best oration borrowed firam the 
Greek, 133. 

Camel, hoof of, 351. 

Campbell, Thos., translates a Greek 

epitaph, 113. 
Catenary, what, 806. 
Cesarotti as a Greek scholar, 110. 
Charidemus, bis public services, 28. 
Chatham, Lord, his singular manner, 
12. 
bis policy, 403. 
Chersonese oration, or 8tb I^hilippic, 
11. 
oration on, translated, 78. 
Cicero, bis unspoken orations, 32. 
and moveable exordiums, 37. 



Cicero, bis fadlity in Greek, 38. 

careful study under difi^ent mas- 
ters 89, 40. 

remarkable sentences, 42. 

bis ornate style, 46. 

bis closeness, 46-48. 

extracts from, 69-72. 

bis proficiency in Greek, 107. 

translates Demosthenes, 106-120. 

anecdote of, 136. 

translations by Eelsall, 145-166. 

objects of translation, 146. 

its difficulties, 147. 

oration against Verres, 148. 
history of, 149. 

artifices, 150. 

passages, 161-164, 185. See also 
' Greek orators.' 
Circles, properties of. 308. 
Citizenship, rights of, 28. 
Comets, laws of, 19. 
Compasses, elliptic, what, 305. 
Conrederades, then: foundations, 29. 
Constellations, what, 323. 
Constructive treason, doctrine of, 213. 
Cowper, bis successful translations, 

ill. 
Cromwell, Bossuet^s notice of, 268. 
Crown, Demosthenes* oration on, 

translated, 105. 
Cuckoo, 353. 
Cycloid, 306-338. 
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to give an 



Dante, resembles the 
usmg one epithet 
idea, 133. 

illustrated, note, 138. 
Debating denned, 209. 

unknown to the ancients, 210. 
Demosthenes, bis exquisite polish, 5. 

conciseness, 6. 

reputation, 8. 

choice of words, 13-16. 

of figures, 21. 

self-control, 25, 37. ^ 

writes for Euthycles, 27. "" '" 

remarkaUa pe.?gages. 17, 28, 24, 27, 
29, 31, and appendix, 64-69,132. 

bis unspoken orations, 31, 32. 

bis aversion to speak offhand, 39. 

his study under masters, 89. 

exquisite taste of bis audience, 
41-43. 
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Demosthenes, eritidunn on his style, 
48-61. 

wit md sarcasm, 52. 

Philip^s opinion of him, 52. 

plim of the Philippics, 52-56. 

the great speech, 56. 

his reasoning examined, 57, 58. 

his vast snperiority, 59, 60. 

extracts froui^ 64-69. 

translation or oration, 78-108. 

his pecnliarities, 128, 124. See also 
* Greek orators.' 
Diopeithes, support of^ 17. 
Doliand, his achromatic glass, 836. 
Dnrden, his learning. 111. 

his manner, 129. 
Dynamics, important mle, 815- 
828. 

Edgeworth, Miss, her hooks com- 
mended, 868. 

£lX>QU8NCX OF THB AKCOtSTB, 
DnSKBTATIOir ON — 

ancient, superior to modem, 8. 
the only medium through which 

the puhlic were influenced, 4. 
scarcity of writings, 4. 
orators laboured to please, 5. 
exquisite finish and fadlify acquir- 
ed by practice, 6. 
conciseness, doubtful, if the pub- 
lished orations are the same as 

at first spoken, 7. 
difference between writing for the 

eye and the ear, 8. 
repetition of fine passages, 8. 

and its objects, 10. 

frequent in 4th Philippic, hence 
called the Peroration, 11. 
Chersonese^ or 8th Pliilippic, 11. 
selection of words, IS-lo. 
remarkable passages, 17. 
regarding traitors, 19. 
similes on Philip's political power, 

20. 

his defects, 21. 
same rhetorical figures used again, 

21. 
and against JEschines, 28. 
self-control, 25. 
and rule of perorations, 25, 26. 
oration written at age of twentT- 

eight for Euthydes against Aris- 

tocrates, 27. 
dtizenship of Athens, 28. 
passage translated on confederal 

des, 29. 
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all illustrative of great care taken 
by the Greek orators, 81. 

unspoken speeches of the andents 
contrasted with modem Tolubi- 
lity, 81. 

six or seven of Cicero's best were 
never delivered, 32. 

introductions to speeches kept in 
.reserve, 84. 

care in study, and aversion to ex- 
tempore speaking of Demos- 
thenes, Perides, Plato, and 
Cicero, long course of training 
amonff the ancients, 39. 

Demosthenes and Cicero took les- 
sons from many masters, 89, 40. 

great orators gave lessons, 41. 

severe standards of the andoits, 
42, 48. 

sparing in use of figures, 44. 

ancients fall short of the modems 
in the substance of their ora- 
tions, 45. 

more reasoning and less ihetoric 
among the latter, 45. 

Cicero Mth ornate and argument- 
ative, 46-48. 

allusions mixed with argumenta- 
tion, 49. 

style of Demosthenes, his argu- 
mentation, 5L 

wit and sarcasm, 52. 

Philip's opinion, 52. 

plans of the 2d and 8d Phifippics, 
52-54. 

Demosthenes' great oration ex- 
amined, 55-57. 

contrasted with Sir W. Grant, 58. 

condensed view of Demosthenes' 
great merits, 59. 

erocts of true doquence described, 
59, 60. 

appendix — 
extract from Erskine, 61. 
^;racts firom Demosthenes, 64- 

69. 
firom Cicero, 69-72. 
translation of oration on the 
Chersonese, and notes witii 
its history, 78-103. 
oration on the crown, 105. 
the Saxon and Latin tongues 
considered, with a view to 
translations of Greek, 106,108. 
Cicero's plan, 108. 
Cesarotti, Pope, Cowper, and 
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Eloquevtcb of thb Akc'ibnts— 
others as translators ; to trans- 
late the Iliad reqoired both a 
Greek scholar and a poet, 112. 
paraphrase and circomlocation 

condemned, 112. 
author prefers the ]^nre English 

idiom for translations, 112. 
IVench translation, 1 18. 
English Orators — ^Erskins, 209. 
Erskine, pandtj of aathentic modem 
orations, 209. 
list of Erskine^s speeches, 211. 
ihej contain a history of the laws of 
libel, 21 1, and of Uw of jury, 212. 
* Constractive Treason' exposed, ex- 
tracts, 213, 214. 
Stockdale*s trial, speech in his de- 
fence, 218>228. 
defence of Uastmgs, 223. 
extract, 223.. 

English policy in India, 224-227. 
defends the liberty of the press, 

227-230. 
froits of Pitt's apostacy from the 

reform party, 230-235. 
Frost's case, Perxy's, — speech for 

BailHe, 236. 
Erskine's success, 239. 
speeches for Madras Council, 244. 
for Cnthell, 245. 
adultery cases, 245-254. 
his protessiontu character, 254, 255. 
oonyersant with Greek writers, 123. 
speeches reviewed, 209. 
extracts from, 61, 243-246, 253. 
Ethics, what, 374. 

Euthycles, oration written for him, 27. 
Experience, defined, 311. 
Extracts, from Erskine, 61. 
Grattan, 62. 
Demosthenes, 63. 

Ferguson, Mr. 0., edits Erskine's 

speeches, 209. 
Fish, air bladder of, 339. 
shape of, 334. 
its eye, 837. 
Fixed stars, thor number 823. 
Flies, feet of, 342. 
Fluency in public speaking, vidbus, 

170-172, 192-195. 
Fly trap, 353. 
Foreign competition, 403. 
Fox, C. J., complains of Logan's 
tract, 218. 
condensation in his speeches, 200. 



Francis, his learning, 110. 
Franklin, his discoyeries. 331. 
Freedom, its true bulwark is mistrust 

of tyrants, 52. 
Freedom of the press, abridged by 

Pitt, 230. 
French translation of Demosthenes 

noticed, 113. 
Frost, defended by Erskine, 231. 

Gastric juice, its yarious properties,345 

Glow-worm, 352. 

Gordon, Lord G., case of, 213. 

Grant, Sir William, excellence of his 
speeches, 58. 

Grattan on Irish liberty, 62. 

Gravity, as the squares of the dis- 
tance, 317. 

Gray borrows from Dante, 134. 

Gb£Ek Obatobs — ^Demosthenes, 
170. 

* careless eloquence' of our times, 

170. 

* natural eloquence,' 172. 
extempore speaking ayidous habit, 

172. 

sparing of words^ 129. 

never over-do their subject, 130. 

satirists, their scurrility, 198. 

language of the passions is con- 
cise and simple, 172. 

laborious study of the andents, 173. 

PUto, 174. 

Demosthenes* extreme care in 
study, 174-176. 

his repetitions, 176-186. 

illnstnitions, 177. 

transpodtions, 179. 

labour on sentences, 181. 

dedamation, 182. 

his perorations, 184. 

of j£schines and Cicero, 185. 

passage from second Olynthiac, 188. 

examined, 189-192. 

fastidious taste of Athenians con- 
trasted with modem fluency and 
mediocrity, 192-195. 

what points are most telling in 
debates, "hits," 195-197. 

extract translated, 198-200. 

excellences of Demosthenes, 202- 
206. 

pronundatioti of Greek, 207, 208. 
Gunnery, prindple of, 304. 

Hadfield, Erskine's defence of, 242. 
Hall, Bobert, A.M., reviewed, 256. 
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Hastings, Warren, Logan's defence of, 

217, 
Heat of the san, 824. 
Henrietta Maria, qneen, Bossaet*s 

sermon on, 263. 
Hooker characterized, 129. 
Hnme on politics, 880. 
Hydranlics, what, 328. 
Hydrodynamics, what, 328. 
Hydrostatics, what, 328. 

<* Immacnlate conception," Bossaet's 

theory on, 266, 268. 
Inaugural Disgoubsk as Lobd 
Bbctor, 115. 

the rhetorical art, 1 19. 

value of Greek study, 119. 

modem oratory and sculpture in- 
ferior to ancient, 120. 

question as to utility of the classics, 
121. 

many Greek orations with sUght 
change suitable for modem use, 
123, 124. 

a greater variety of subjects than 
are to be found in Cicero, 125. 

causes of the superiority of Greek 
over Boman eloquenoej 126-128. 

to translate from Ureek into Eng- 
lish, the best mode of forming a 
pure style, 128. 

best period of English literature,from 

the time of Elizabeth to Anne, 128. 

best writers, 129. 

modem redundance and Greek 
terseness, 180. 

Burke's best efforts, 131. 

condensation and power of Demos- 
thenes, 132. 

Dante resembles the Greeks. 134. 

rule, a man will speak well as he 
writes much, 135. 

careful preparation insisted on, 135. 

extempore speaking, 136. 

noble uses ot eloquence, 137. 

enlightened benevolence more glo- 
rious than empire, 141. 
India, English policy in, 224. 
Indian warrior^ speech of, 61. 
Insanity, Erskiue on, 242. 
IssBUs and Isocrates, maimers of rhe- 
toric, 39. 

Johnson, Dr., his " big words," 206. 

mechanical rhythm, 129. 
Jury, law of, 212. 
Kelsall's Cicero, 145. 



KelsaFs Cicero, faults of, 153. 
Knowledge does not produce turbu- 

lenccj nor unbelief, 139. 
Eoenig, his investigations, 34L 

Latin pronundation discussed, 167- 
169. 

Law of nations, 886. 

Legislation, science of, 885. 

Lebnd, notes on his translation, 73- 
103. 
commended, 110. 

libel, law of, 211. 

lingendes de, Bapin's opinion of, 260. 

Lizard, foot of, 343. 

Logan, Bev. Mr., defends Mr. Hast- 
ings, 217. 

Logarithms explained, 299. 

Louis XIV., funeral sermon by Mas- 
sillon, 269. 
his arrogance, 413. 

Marie V., Bossuet's panegyrics, 265, 
266. 

extracts, 265-268. 
Massillon, anecdotes of, 260. 

his style^ 269-280. 
Mathematics defined, 296. 

pure and mixed, 813. 
Menon, his services, 28. 
Metaphysics, uncertainty in, 376, 877. 
Midias, Demosthenes, oration on, 33. 
Milk tree, 355. 
Milky Way, 823. 

Millot, his knowledge of Greek, 110. 
Milo, Cioero^s speech acainst, 32. 
Modem infidelity, HalTon, reviewed, 
256. 

extracts, 288-290. 
Moon, observations on, 825. 
Moral Science, 356. 

Napoleon, his tactics, 129. 
Natural numbers, what, 300. 
Natural philosophy, result of obser- 
vation and experiment only, 8 JO. 
Natural Science, 313. 
Mechanics and chemistzy, 814. 
anatomy, botany, &&, derivation 

of terms, 314. 
branches run into each other, 814. 
application of known facts and 

laws to astronomy, 315-321. 
Newton, 322. 
planets, sizes, distances, &&, 322- 

325. 
applied to navigation, 325. 
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Natural Science— 

medhanicalphilosopby, rules, 826. 

powers, 327. 

terms, 82& 

optics, electricity, 830. 

cBemistry, 831. 

physiology and botany, 332. 

cycloids, motions in, 833. 

* solid of least resistance,* 834. 

eve of fish, 837. 

bird's eye, 337. 

air vessels, 339. 

bees, their cells, 340. 

work by snction, 341 

foot 01 the fly, lizard, and sea- 
horse, 342, 843. 

pollen of plants, 344. 

creepers, 845. 

eastric juice, 346. 

bees and ants, 846. 

beavers, 349. 

the camel, 351. 

nantilns, glow-worm, ostrich, 852. 

cuckoo, duck, snipe, toucan, 3o3. 

fl^-trap, 358. 

wild pme, and other retainers of 
water, 354, 855. 

moral science, 356. 

duty, independence, 857. 

applied science, 358. 

pleasures of it, 364-370. 
Kantilus, 352. 

Navigation, aided by astronomy, 825. 
Newton, Sir I., his discoveries, 322. 

Observation and experience the bases 

of natural philosophy, 810. 
Optics, what, 830. 
Orators, modern, 112. 
Oval, what, 804. 

Parabola, what, 304. 

Parliament, argumentative speeches 

suitable to, 58. 
Partizan, what, 64. 
Passages, remarkable, of Demos- 
thenes, 17, 28, 24, 27, 29, 81. 
' People,' must oe taught politics, 407. 
P^rdiccas, public services, 28. 
Pericles, notice of his orations, 44 
Peroration on 4th Philippic, the, 11. 
Perry, Erskine's defence of, 210. 

his speech, 229. 
Philip of Macedon characterized, 12, 
187. 

his successes and his weakness, 19. 

his jealousy, 21. I 



Philip, his private life, 22. 
his estimate of Demosthenes, 52. 
his policy, 52-54. 
Philip of Nami, his preaching sent 
thirty bishops to their dioceses, 
260, note. 
Physics defined, 808. 
Pitt, his noviciate in toryism, 230. 
Planche, review of, 170. 
Planets, their dimensions and dis- 
tances, 823. 
Plants, impregnation ofj 344. 
Plato, his care in selection of words, 
and aversion to speak off hand, 
88. 
Pleasures of scientific knowledge, 390. 
Pneumatics, 828. 

Political Science, Discoubsb 
OF, 871. 
uncertainty of metaphysics, 876- 

877. 
politics foxmded on facts, 878. 
the nature of these facts, 880. 
divided into domestic and inter- 
national, 381, 885. 
economics, 883. 
statistics, 884. 
le^slation, 884. 
scientific pleasures, 886-892. 
political philosophy, its benefits, 

objections answered, 395. 

dangers of ignorance, 398. 

faUacies, 400-404. 

controverted subjects, not useless, 
404-407. 

the people must be taught politics, 
407-418. 

Louis XrV., " I am the SUte," 413. 
Pope^ a good Greek scholar. 111. 
Puohc speaking, indispensable re- 

qmrements to, 41. 
Pulpit Eloquence, Disserta- 
tion ON, 256. 

its advantages, 257. 

few fine sermons published, 258. 

indifierence of the public, 258. 

aided by rhetoric, 259. 

St. Paul, De Lineendes, Castillon, 
Bourdaloue. Flechier, Bossuet, 
Massillon. 260. 

Bossuet's adulation, 263. 

Massillon on war, 269. 

his servility exceeded by South, 271. 

Voltaire's remarks, 272. 

extracts, 272.279. 

remarkable passage, 278. 
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Pulpit EloquehcB" 
the greatest preachen in Frimoe 

attended the theatre, 279, note. 
Bourdalone criticised, 281. 
perhaps snperiorto Maasillon, 281. 

and Bossnet, 284. 
extracts, 282. 
merits of Barrow, Sonth, and 

Taylor, 287. 
passages from Hall, 288. 

Qnintilian, his criticisms, 40. 

Reading, its proper nses, 362. 
Beiske, notes on his translation, 73- 

103. 
Robertson, Dr., his retirement, 402. 
Roman manners, 155. 
Roman Orator»— Oioebo, 142. 

Kelsall's Cicero, 142. 

historjr of oration agMn8tyerres,148 

rhetorical artifice, 160. 

translators' mistakes, 151-165. 

critique on the oration, 166-160. 

a golden mle of art, 159. 

translations corrected, 161-168. 

Borke quoted, 163. 

mistakes in English, 164-166. 

pronunciation of Latin by the 
Scots and Italians preferable to 
the English modSj 167. 
Romans, their delight m oratory, 42. 
Rugby school, flourishing, 109. 

Scarlett (Lord Abinger), conversant 

with the Greek masters, 122. 
Science ap]^ed to the arts, 358-861. 
SciKNCB, Discourse of, 291. 

defined as * Knowledge reduced to 
a System,' 292. 

threemld diviidon— 1. Of Number 
and Quantity or * llathematics ;' 
2. Of * Matter' or * Natural 
Philosophy;' 3. Of »Mind' or 
♦MoralThilosophy,' 296. 

arithmetic, 297. 

nature of algebra, 297. 

logarithms, 800. 

geometry defined, 301. 

properties of triangles, 802. 

curvelinear figures, 803. 

properties of circles, 808. 

of parabola and oval, 304. 
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hyperbola, 805. 

cycloid and catenary, 306. 

physics, 808. 

mathematical reasoning described, 

308, 309. 
natural philosophy the result of 
observation and experiment, not 
of reasoning, 310. 
Self-contn^ necessary to an orator, 25. 
Sermons, number of, annually, 257. 
Skate, 339. 
Snipe. 853. 

Speecnes, unspoken, of the ancients, 
31. 
modem, very few authentic m 
print, 209. 
Statesman and partizan contraated, 

64. 
Steam engine, ][>rinciple of, 829. 
Stockdale, Erskine's defence of, 216. 
Straffordj remorse of CharlesL at con- 
sentmg to his death, 263, note. 

Tankards, natural, 854. 
Taylor, a master of Greek, 111. 
Telescopes, 836. 
Tendrils, what, 344. 
Theophrastus, anecdote of, 42. 
Thrace, conquest of, 17. 
Toucan, 353. 

TrachaIlus,eulo^zedb^ Qnint.i1ian,40. 
Traitors, treatment of, 19. 

cautions against, 52. 
Trammels, what, 305. 
Treason, constructive, what, 213. 
Triangles, properties of, 302. 
Tyrants, uiould ever be mistrusted, 52. 

Waees, evils of ignorance on, 400. 
Walpoie, going to war, 404. 
War, Massillon on, 269. 

impolicy of, 404-411. 
Wellesley, Lord, an eminent Greek 

scholar, 109. 
Wolf, notes on his translation, 73-103. 
a perfect master of Greek, IIL 

Verres, offends Roman feelings, 155. 

appendix, 61. 
Voltaire, praises Massillon, 271. 

Yew tree, peculiarity^of, 844. 
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